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IRELAND. 


In the 700 years which have elapsed since King Henry II. first claimed 
the ovcrlordship of Ireland, no single Administration ever efiected so 
large a change in English policy towards Ireland as was effected by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Act of 1869 and his Irish Land Act 
of 1870. These measures surpassed in their b^efits what the 
Roman Catholics would have gained under King William III/s 
Treaty of Limerick, if Parliament had carried out that Treaty ; or 
what Pitt would have conferred on Ireland after the Union had 
King George III. allowed him to fulfil his pledges. They exceeded 
even Sir Robert Peel’s policy of ** establishing between England and 
Ireland complete equality in all civil, municipal, and political rights ; 
so that no person viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes 
should be enabled to say a different law is enacted in Ireland, and 
on account of some jealousy or suspicion Ireland has curtailed or 
mutilated rights,” 

The Gladstone policy surpassed that of Peel in having a greater 
regard for local usages and local feeling; just what was to be 
expected from a statesman whose ancestors all lived in Scotland, 
where the Celtic Highlanders, originally of Irish race, have been 
conciliated to the United Kingdom by the respect shown. to their 
faith by King William IIL’s Treaty before the Revolution of 1688, 
and by the wise reforms of permanent sheriffs, improved local courts, 
and amended land laws introduced by Lord Chatham after 1745. 

The two measures were framed on the highest principles 
of justice and equity, perfect religious equality, protection of 
tenants’ capital expended in improvements, protection of tenants’ 
occupation against change of policy by landlords, as to the size of 
farms, careful regard for local usages like Ulster tenant right, 
complete extension of the principles of equity to the relation of 
landlord and tenant. 

As the British Parliament had some thirty years before led the 

TOL. xxvn. H.S. B 
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van in ihe emancipation of tlie negroos by just compensation 
peaceful refomi without the insurrection or civil war that bad 
attended the introduction of similar measures in other countries ; 
so now again great reforms affecting millions of people^ undoing the 
state policy of centuries, 'wero gravely debated and decided like a 
great equity suit by facts, reason, natural justice and regard to local 
feeling and local usage. * 

The great measures of 1869 and 1870 were followed by 
a number of minor measures, clearing away arrears where Irish 
legislation had fallen behind that of England and Scotland. 
The previous removal of the disability against Roman Catholics 
being Chancellors, which had lasted from 1688 until 1868, or nearly 
two centuries, allowed the Gladstone government to mark the 
change by selecting Mr. Justice O’Hagan as Chancellor and 
raising him to the peerage as Lord O’Hagan. He introduced in the 
session of 1871 three reforms, one in the Law of Judgments; another 
extending the English law as to Chancery Lunatics of 1853, after 
eighteen years* delay, to Ireland ; and another disposing of the Irish 
Jury Question, which had been before Parliament with a number of 
bills by succelsive Attorney-Generals for the same period. He 
terminated the exclusion of yearly tenants from the jury box, and 
following the precedent of Chief Justice Whiteside’s Bill of 1852, 
be introduced the fixed rotation of the Scotch Jury System in 
summoning jurors. 

The session of 1871 was marked by two successful developments 
of the principle of religious equality in Ireland and by one marked 
departure from it, that had a very serious effect in producing the 
nnsatisfactory state of Irish politics which has ended in the very un- 
pleasant symptoms that have turned up in the land agitation of 1879. 

In the Irish Church Act of 1869 careful provision was made for 
the reorganization of the disestablished Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which came into operation on the Ist of Januaiy, 1871. In this 
session the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and the Primi(Sv0 
Wesleyan Society of Ireland, each obtained similar powers Ibr the : 
reconstruction of their Churches and the management of their 
endowments and the incorporation of trustees for this purpose. The 
Methodists obtained large powers of modifying their trusts, so as to 
secure an amalgamation of distinct Methodist bodies, which has 
sioee taken plabe. The religious bodies that have been reorganized 
by or since the Irish Church Act of 1869, comprehend 1,200,000 
of the population of Ireland ; but for the Roman CathoHcs, who are 
4,000,000 in no reorganization has taken place. 

In the sesfiioii' of 1871, when the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Bills were n Roman Catholic memW moved for a select 

the remirining Roman Catholic disabilities 
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uTltouclied by the Irish Church Act. When he proved the existence 
of the disabilities^ he drew up a draft report describing them, and 
concluded his draft in these terms — 

« oonteut oursclvos with suggosting to Parliament the expodioncy of 
remoyiag from our statute book the Penal Cbusos of the Emancipation Act (of 
1829), the^ unrepealod clauses of tho 31 George III. c. 32, and tho statutes^ 
against superstitious uses, or from which tho doctrine against superstitious 
uses is inferred. Thoso dhferont enactments appear to have served no useful 
purpose.” 

The Committee, however, though admitting the grievance, 
abstained from recommending any alteration in the law. Th^ in- 
cluded their report in these terms : ^ 

“ The observations contained in this report will probably suggest some altera- 
tion in the law ; and theso alterations would be of a very different character, 
according to tho point of view from which the subject is surveyed. 

complete discussion of the position, if any, which conventual and 
monastic institutions ought to have in our law .... would lead to much 
difference of opinion, and might exceed tho limits of an inquiry, and wo, there- 
fore, abstained from recommending any such alteration.” 

This was a distinct run back from the principles of religious 
equality, especially marked, as it occurred in the session when Pres- 
byterians and Methodists got their trusts and endowments all secured, 
with facilities for managing them, at the very time that the Roman 
Catholics were left imder old statutable disabilities. 

What the Select Conimittoe did in 1871 was followed by the action 
of Parliament in 1872, when tho Religious Disabilities Bill, introduced 
by the late Sir Colman O’Logblen, Mr. Cogan, the late Sir John Gray, 
Mr. O'Neill, and Mr. Matthews did not pass. This return from the 
principles of religious equality established in 1869 preceded the failure 
of the Irish University Bill at the commencement of 1873. So that 
the first break between the Roman Catholics and the Liberals was 
not on tho Roman Catholic, but from the Liberal side failing to carry 
out thoroughly religious equality. To this revived intolerance of 
the Liberals tho Home Rule movement owes its origin. It has 
ever since embarrassed Irish polities, and through the large number 
of persons of Irish birth in England (whore they are one- fourteenth 
of the adult population in boroughs) and in Scotland (where they 
are one-sixth) it has further embarrassed British politics. 

Some cases occurred in Ireland at that time whioh attracted special 
attention to the disabilities against Roman Catholics. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Attorney-General in Ireland, while the Irish Church Act was passing, 
was Mr. Sullivan. lie was promoted to be Master of the Rolls, and 
in that capacity he had, while the Gladstone Government was still in 
office, to decide that a bequest made to a Christian Brothers’ Institu- 
tion was void, because Christian Brothers were liable to be indicted 
for being in Ireland at all., 

B 2 
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Then, in Father O’Keefe’s case, the state of the law as to Roman 
Catholic trusts was brought out by the most painful proceedings. 
He was removed from his office of parish priest of Callan by the 
decision of a Roman Catholic archbishop in Ireland acting as 
delegate of the Pope, and he refused to leave the parochial house, 
^ on the grounds that all Bulls of the Pope were, by an old statute, 
void. Some time afterwards he was put out of the parochial house 
by a mob, and the point he made would have defeated himself in 
legal effort at restoration, because he had been appointed by a bishop 
whose authority to appoint rested on a Papal Bull, and so was void. 
He was put back, not by legal power, but by a police force. He 
ultimately made his peace with the Church ; but the law proceedings 
went on for some months and attracted great attention : in the 
course of them these old penal laws, which the Committee refused 
to recommend to be repealed in 1871, which Parliament refused to 
repeal in 1872, were dragged to light, and showed that while the 
private government of the Protestant Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, 
and the Methodist Churches were completely recognised by law, so 
that the temporal Courts would sustain the decision of anj' of these 
private church Courts in removing a minister, yet the temporal Courts 
were embarrassed bv the Penal Laws still in force from lending like 
assistance to the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
While the Roman Catholics were exposed to this annoyance, entirely 
from the reaction of the Liberals from the principles of religious 
equality, they were exposed to tlie mortification of witnessing 
throughout a large part of Ulster the celebration of the Battle of the 
Boyne, the victory won by King William III. in the civil war 
between him and King James II., which laid the foundation 
of the oppression they so long suffered from under the Penal Laws. 
As the celebration of the Battle of Waterloo was given up out of 
courtesy to foreign Roman Catholics when they remonstrated against 
it, the continued celebration of the older Battle of the Boyne, fought 
in 1690, could not be interpreted otherwise than as an offence. 
Owing to this unwise conduct, large bodies of police have every year 
to be marched into Ulster to keep the peace on the anniversary of 
that battle. As the Protestants are a majority in the United King- 
dom, and so are the stronger party, they have no excuse for displays 
•of this kind. 

Again, the Disestablished Church showed a reluctance in accepting 
the results of the Church Act by retaining the name. Church of 
Ireland, though really only the Church of the Protestant Episcopa- 
lians^ who were only 667,000 out of 5,412,000 inhabitants in 1871. 

The reluctance to cordially accept religious equality and its logical 
uconseq^nces in Ireland, which all these matters indicate, is not due 
to m^e sentimental or speculative grievances, and it has had the 
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calamitous effect of paralysing governments, both Liberal and Con- 
servative, since 1870, in what is consie’ered both in England and 
Scotland the primary and most important duty of a government, the 
taking care of the education of the pv^orer classes. The labouring 
classes in Ireland have thus been allowed to drop from eight to ten 
years behind those in England and Scotland in education, a serious 
matter at the present crisis, as in the struggle for employment, the 
worst educated go to the wall. In 1870 Mr. Forster established 
school boards for England, and carried the principle of intrusting 
school boards with powers of compulsory education. In 1872 he 
carried compulsory education for every child in Scotland. This 
principle of compulsion solves the educational difficulty, for it 
changes the position of the State from that of offering a system to be 
adopted, into that of compelling each parent to discharge his duty. 
When compulsion is general, and all parents contribute, it is really only 
making parents pay for the education of their children, with the 
Poor-Law principle added of making the rich pay for the poor, and 
those who have few or no children pay for those who have many. 
The logical consequence of compulsion is therefore perfect toleration. 

Every school should be recognised by the State, whether denomi- 
national or not, provided only that the seciJar education involves an 
adequate performance of parental duty to the extent that the State has 
a right to insist on. While the Gladstone Government was able to 
carry this great educational reform for England and Scotland by, in 
each, respecting the religious feelings and prejudices of the peopl^ 
the intolerance of small sections of the Liberal party and the Orange 
section of the Conservative party, has prevented either partj’’ from being 
able to attempt t6 deal effectively with primary education in Ireland, 
though the census of 1871 disclosed that the principle of compulsion 
was much more wanted in Ireland than in England. 

Again, while education has been made a matter of local govern- 
ment in every school board district in England and Scotland, with 
perfect freedom as to the books to be used and the denominational 
names used for the schools ; in Ireland, on the contrary, the people 
are entirely excluded from the constitutional’ principle of electing in 
each district the authorities to manage education. The education is 
intrusted to a permanent board of commissioners, nominated by the 
Crown, and nominated for life. So there is a total absence of the 
healthy renewal of younger men to represent new views or modifica- 
tions of policy. There is no liberty in the use of books, as in England 
or Scotland — this crystallized board has an absolute veto on the books. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government introduced in the school board 
elections the wise principle, for districts of divided races and divided 
religions, the principle of cumulative voting. That principle has 
worked so satisfactorily, that while Boman Catholics are practically 
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GxdtLded from being members of parliainebt in England and Scotland, 
they are elected on the school boards in Jicndon, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Bolton, and other towns. But neither Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
nor Earl Beaconsfield’s have attempted to extend this wise principle to 
Ireland. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government is the more responsible of 
the two, for the grievance of Boman Catholics being excluded from 
local authorities in Ireland was submitted by one of the witnesses sum- 
moned before the Committee on the Local Government and Taxation 
in Ireland, of which Sir Michael HScks-Beach was chairman. That was 
in 1876, but no attempt has been made since then to legislate on the 
matter. The result is, that after a party display in one of the most 
improved towns in Ulster, last summer, a riot occurred, the police 
fired on the mob, and lives were lost. A Lord-Lieutenant’s Com- 
mission of Inquiry was issued ; then amongst the questions stated 
to the commissioners, the grievance of Boman Catholics being 
entirely excluded from local government in the town of Lurgan was 
restated. The inquiry in October last was into one town alone, 
but the evidence in 1876 was more general. It pointed out that 
there was not a single Boman Catholic town commissioner in Porta- 
down, Lisburn, Ballymena, I^ewtownards, or in Lurgan. In Belfast, 
where the Boman Catholics are a third of the population, they had 
only two members out of a town council of forty. In Londonderr 3 % 
where the Boman Catholics are an absolute majority of the popula- 
tion, they have two members out of a town comicil of twenty-four. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs is maintained partly by having a 
iiigher municipal franchise in Ireland than in England, and a higher 
municipal franchise than the parliamentary franchise in Ireland. 

Bill after bill has been introduced into Parliamint to redress this 
inequality, but it is still unredressed. It is one of those small 
branches of the upas-tree of Protestant ascendancy that the Liberal 
party might have redressed when they had a majority, if Mr. Glad- 
stone had either attempted it before his University Bill, or had not 
thrown down his Irish axe in disgust when his particular solution of 
that rather difficult question failed. 

The whole question* of town government has been kept open for 
several years with the heartburning of religious exclusion and 
special race exclusion, by the refusal to lower the franchise ; and the 
prestige of the local aristocracy has been w^eakened by the intro- 
duction of a Grand Jury Bill disturbing the county fiscal authority, 
in which they have hitherto had exclusive influence. 

The concession of some real representation to the ratepayers in 
tliB GOuntieB, might hsTO bGcn made the basis of securing some more 
direct r^>reBentation of property in towns. But the conown<»n has 
bemi offered in the counties without terms as to the towni^ and 
offered in a way to mortify the gentry without twiwg cor^ally 
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accepted by the people. the sore is kept open between two 

classes by the failure to pasg^e Grand Jury Bill, after being intro- 
duced. • 

What the agitation the past autumn has called attention to 
might have been easily foreseen : that the Irish public has been in a 
highly sensitive state since 1873, aild with Home Rule a part of the 
popular programme, any government measure dealing vnth local 
authorities in Ireland should be comprehensive, truly liberal, should 
be carefully framed, and when introduced should be pressed through 
Parliament in the same session, so as not to have existing authorities 
discredited before now authorities are created to take their place. 

The first head of Irish grievances which has caused the demand for 
Home Rule admits of being easily dealt with by the Liberal party. 
They have only to intrust their leaders with the same carte blanche 
they gave to Mr. Gladstone in 1868, to do complete justice to 
the Irish race in Ireland. To see that no franchise is kept at a 
higher level than the corresponding franchise in England and 
Scotland, with the effect, and apparently for the purpose, of ex- 
cluding the Celtic race from sharing in tfie government of the towns 
or districts where llicy live. To see that no order of Christian 
teachers are kept offended by an unenforced penal law, rendering 
them liable to indictment and banishment, or by the enforced 
confiscation of charitable endowments for the poor where the State 
for ten years, under the government of the two most powerful 
ministries since 1834, has been unable to secure the application of 
local rates for the education of the poor to the extent to which they are < 
applied in England and Scotland. To see that the control and trusts 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland shall be as completely 
respected and protected by the courts, as the trusts of the Protestant 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian, or the Methodist Churches are under 
the legislation of 1869 and 1871 ; and that all penal laws inconsis- 
tent with this equality are repealed. To see that all schools shall 
be allowed the same liberty as to selection of books to be used in 
primar}^ schools, or of using denominational names for the schools, 
which is conceded to schools in England. 

These concessions to be accompanied by the introduction of the 
school board principle of cumulative voting into election of local 
authorities, so as to protect Roman Catholic minorities in Ulster 
and Protestant minorities in the other three provinces. 

The concession of representation of ratepayers in county govern- 
ment to be made the basis of some direct representation of propertif 
in urban authorities as now in rural authorities. 

This would only be applying to redress some of the grievances of 
the Celtic race in Ireland, which make them discontented and demand 
Home Rule, a few of the most elementary principles of local 
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goverament and natural justice, every one sanctioned by the recent 
^ precedents adopted by the Imperial Parliament or recommended by 
influential committees to be adopted. It only requires a strong and 
able Ministry like Mr. Gladstone’s of 1868, with the same courage, 
to be thoroughly logical and just to the Irish race, and consequently 
to deserve their support, not by any concession inconsistent with 
Liberal union, but by their thorough love of justice and by the 
comprehensiveness and ability of their measures. 

The Conservatives have facilitated the solution of one branch of 
the Irish difficulty by their large and wise concessions on the Inter- 
mediate Education question, and by their resisting the intolerance of 
some of their own followei*8 on the Irish University question. Again, 
they have admitted the defects of primary education by the measures 
they have introduced for the pensions of schoolmasters and for local 
aid to primary education. 

The concession of justice to Ireland is rot the property of either 
of the great parties in the State. Pitt commenced at the Union 
what Sir Robert Peel carried out in 1826, and Mr. Gladstone still 
further in 1809, and Lord 'Ileaconsficld later on by his educational 
concessions. The necessary reforms are likely io be more swiftly 
and completely carried by a party collected under Mr. Gladstone’s 
banner of home legislation than by one under a banner which gives 
foreign and colonial policy such largo precedence. 

Ifext to the defects in the constitution of local autho^ties in 
il|[reland as a cause of discontent, comes the curtailment of their 
^powers through some suspicion or jealous}’, the very point which 
the great Sir Robert Peel condemned so far bock as 1846— -a cur- 
tailment often effected in a Way that escapes the attention of even 
the most accomplished statesmen. One of the most remarkable 
cases of this kind was an Act in 1872 for constituting a Local 
Government Board for Ireland. This board was constituted with 
great care on the model of the Local Government Board for 
England. The constitution of the board was made very strong. 
The Chief Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant, who is often a Cabinet 
minister, is President the Under Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant 
is a member, and there are three other One would expect 

that a board so constituted would 1^0 Lad c6nferred on it, at oobe, 
all tie poirers of the English Govemniont Board, but this 

was not the case. The Engli^^ hoard have, subject to n conscience 
Aause to prevent interfl^lW!^ Vith tho religion of paupers or their 
ohijidreD, and to the TC^tilfint of not ordering relief in an individual 
unfettered J^j^on ia.reguloting relief. Accordingly at tho 
time of the' dutrifls in tho eptton trade in ■ consequence of tho 
Amnican in iggl, Mr. Bright thns'rcfarred- to thejpolicy 
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then pursued by the President of the Poor Law Board which preceded 
the LocCtl Goveromcnt Board in England, with the same powers: — 


'*I think tho President has shown that disposition which we should expect 
from him and the dopartmont over which he presides, to arm guardians in. 
every district with power to exercise a v^ry wide discretion with regard to tho 
treatment of this great evil. Tho guardiand are^ elected by a very large con* 
stituoney in every parish ; they are spending not the money of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but tho money which their constituents have but recently 
paid into their coffers, and 1 believe there is no body to whom you could more 
wisely intrust the spending of the ratepayers’ money than those to whom the 
ratepayers have themselves intrusted it. I thiiik, therefore, the Eight Hon. 
President of tbe Poor Law Board will be acting in accordance with true wisdom 
and the true instinct of humanity if he does little or nothing, and 1 should say 
almost nothiiig, to chcck^ the liberality of guardians in tho distribution of the 
resources intrusted to their cai-e.” 


Now, if Mr. Bright’s views of sound policy and humanity be right, 
they ore as good for Ireland at the present crisis as for England in 
1861. But though eighteen years have since elapsed, though the 
Irish Poor Law ha$ been amended, and the Irish Poor Law Board 
converted, like, the English Poor Law Board, into a Local Govern- 
ment Board reaeinbliiig the corresponding pne in England in name, 
Mr. Bright’s views have been utterly disregarded in imperial 
legislation as to the Irish poor.. The English officials who represent 
the Crown in Ireland with the highest titles of Excellency, Viceroy, 
Bepresentative of her Majesty, and President of the Loc^ Govern- 
ment Boai^ are entirely deprived by statute of the most importiant 
powers vested in the Local Government Board in England. 

. Deputations of Roman Catholic bishops wait upon them, and 
resolutions are passed at public meetings calling on the Irish 
executive to interfere and employ tho people that they may not be 
driven into the workhouses. In England i|t would be only necessary 
to refer these deputations to the respective boards of guardians, and 
to refw te what happened at Manchester and Coventry, and to what 
is now . happening in Birmingham, where outdoor relief is given 
to the aUe-bodied in numbers. In Ireland, until a workhouse 
becomes full or unsuited through disease, neither Lord-Lieutenant 
nor Local Govetumeut Board eon authorise the Manchester, or 
Coventry,, or Birmingham System to be adopted in a single union in 
Inslaud. It nligbt be supposed that this ataiutable mstriction on 
the nfipresentatives of the Central Government in Ireland was 
necessary on acOoitut of the excess of amount of relief given and 
conSequent.amount of deduction from rent foe poor ro,tesu But what 
are the facts? the beginning of last stnnmer tke niunber 

relieved in Ireland waa only 90,3S3i. . In Scotland the number 
relieved with addition to give a proportinnel figure f<^ Irish popula- 
tion ^yes for samenumb^of inhabitenta 154,348, or 63,966 more; 
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and for like portion of the populatioii 'of England and Wales, 
171,638, or 81,256 more. 

While the restrictions on the Irish Local Government Board are 
unnecessaiy, they mislead the public, the statesmen, and the officials. 
Had the highest Irish officials not been restricted by statute, they 
' would, as Englishmen, naturally have extended the rules of the 
English Poor Law to Ireland, and if those in receipt of relief in 
Ireland were increased from 90,382 to 171,638, or nearly 100 per 
cent., a large part of the recent agitation would have been spared. 
The question of rent would not have been mixed up with the relief 
of the poor. Mr. Parnell would have been deprived of one basis of 
his argument, that the poor ought to be a first charge on the land 
and a first deduction from rent, because the poor would then be in 
truth and in fact a first charge on the land in Ireland to the 'same 
extent as they are a first charge in England and Wales. 

Thus the imperfect assimilation of the powers of the Irish to 
those of the English Local Government Board has led to a serious 
embarrassment in the present crisis. It is difficult to see on what 
principle that want of assimilation can be defended. The poor in 
the three Celtic provinces of Ireland, where they are, in the main, of 
a different race and most frequently of a diflerent religion from the 
rich, would be safe if the obligation of the rich to support State 
charities for their benefit was the same as the rich impose on them- 
selves in England in favour of the poor of their oi;m religious 
persuasion whom they see in church on Sunday and recognise as 
equal in the sight of God. But if a different law is to be established 
for the Celtic provinces of Ireland, and different principle from what 
exists in England, who is to determine what the difference is to be ? 
If Parliament lays down the principle, that the guardians of the 
poor in Ireland shall be called by the same name as guardians of 
the poor in England, the Local Government Board in Ireland shall 
bo called by the same name aa that in England ; but it shall bo 
established as a law that the guardians shall not give more than half 
the relief given in England, and the Irish Local Government shall 
not have power, no matter what the emergency, to relax that law, 
though the Local Government Board in England have absolute 
control to • relax all rules on poor laws in England — can wo be 
surprised if such a system leads to discontent P The poor only get half 
the relief, their demands for further relief are addressed not to the 
guardians of each locality but to the Executive Government, and 
so the odium and responsibility of appearing to stand in the way of 
relief is shifted from the g^uardians to tke Executive Government. 
Thfioi absentee landlords are deceived. One of the earliest cases 
shooing s£t the employee of a landlord last autumn was that of 
ij^Sigelit of au English clergyman who demanded rent with a^view 
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to ejectment, and with(&t} it would appear, offering any abatement, 
though BO many resident hpdlords in Ireland, following the example 
of the Duke of Leinster/ the Earl of Erne, Lord Rathdonnel, 
Lord Lurgan, Sir Eobert Bateson, M.P., and so many others haye 
given abatements. This clergyman no doubt thought that the poor 
law in Ireland was the same as the poor law in England, that 
clergymen were eligible to be guardians, that out-door relief could 
be granted if required, and that as poor rates were a deduction from 
rent, he need not both reduce his rent and pay poor rates. He 
refuses the deduction, and thereby gets off with ^If the support of 
the poor that he would be liable to in England. His refusal leads to 
outrage; this is by some ascribed to Irish character. The news- 
paper writers, and even some eminent statesmen, fasten their whole 
thoughts on the- crime as some characteristic of the Irish race, and 
so draw off attention from their own responsibility of either being 
ignorant of the difference of the poor laws, which they were bound 
to know for a fair consideration of the question, or else in having 
knowingly maintained an unequal poor law to the injury of the 
Celtic Irish labourer. 

That difference in poor laws leads to crime is not peculiar to 
Ireland. The criminal statistics of 1877 show in Scotland 2,117 
offences against property with violence of the class punishable after 
trial by jury, whilst the English number in the same population is 
only 676, or rather less than a third. In malicious offences against 
property we have the same proportion — 151 in Scotland, and the 
English figure for the same population, 53. The writer who com- 
ments on these statistics does not proceed to attack the character of 
the Scotch people, but he points out a peculiarity of the Scotch 
Poor Law by which the guardians or parochial boards in Scotland are 
prohibited from relieving the able-bodied, however serious the distress 
may bo. When the fact of 11,627 fewer being relieved in Scotland 
than in the same population in England caused the above increase 
in crime, we need not be surprised if the fact of 81,256 fewer being 
relieved in Ireland than in the same population in England should 
in a season of pressure like the present lead to crime. 

The way in which the difference between the Irish and English Poor 
Laws turns up in the recent land agitation appears from the county in 
which the agitation took the greatest hold l^ing the home of a luge 
number of labourers who migrate from Mayo every year to En gl Arid 
for agricultural work. A large body of the small holders in Mayo 
are really not farmers, but labourers cultivating allotments, and from 
the wages earned in Englandf their rents have hitherto been paid. 

If, through the agricultural depression in England, they have not 
earned their usual wages, their treatmeut in such a crisis is a poor 
^ land question. And the number carried tVa ^ear by 
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the Midland Great Western Railway for harvest work in England 
fell from 27,000 to 20,000, involving n lofiis of £100,000 arising 
from agricultural depression in England. These Connaught labourers, 
who spend three or four months a year in England, know how 
English agricultural labourers arc treated under the Poor Law in 
^ England. How can they be contented with out-door relief being 
given to 100,000 more in England, in the same population as in 
Ireland P They must observe the extreme diflference in the treat- 
ment of the poor. 

Mr. Parnell, referring to the Poor Law Question at a recent meet- 
ing, said : — 

** Now some time ago the Irish members called ou the Government to give 
help to the people of this country by instituting relief works. How did tbo 
Government answer the appeal ? They answered it by issuing a circular from 
their Local Government Board directing the workhouses throughout the country 
to be swept out, to whitewash tho walls, and to disinfect the hospitals.” 

What Mr. Parnell here refers to is the state of the Irish Poor Law 
already noticed — that guardians are restrained by imperial statute 
from giving out-door relief to able-bodied, unless the workhouse be 
unfit, through fever or infectious disease,* to receive them, or there 
be not space for them, in the workhouse, or any additional work- 
houses that may bo hired. Mr. Parnell is mistaken in blaming the 
Government or the Irish Local Government Board for this order — 
they are only carrying out the statute which has been in force since 
1847, He and the other Irish members who addressed the Govern- 
ment must share with them the responsibility of having the Statute 
Law in the state it is in at present, and has been since 1847. 

At the last crisis of distress, in 1862, the difference between the 
Irish and English Poor Law on this very point was publicly pointed 
out with great clearness iM papers read at the Statistical Society of 
Dublin. It was pointed out again in the address of Dr. Ingram, who 
was then a vice-president, in 1864 ; again in a report prepared out 
of Mr. Thom’s donation for reports, by Mr. William Graham Brooke, 
and published by the Dublin Statistical Society in 1873. 

There was a Committee of the House of Commons last session on 
the Law of Poor Removals in Ireland, England, and Scotland, with 
several Irish members upon it, so that the Irish Poor Law was under 
consideration, and these members cannot escape the responsibility of 
not having recommended the assimilation when they had the oppor- 
tunity. 

The party in the State who might expected to be active and 
vigilant to sweep away at once and for ever all such differences 
h^ween the laws of Ireland and England as inflict unfair hard- 
ships on the Irish people, are the Feelites and Liberals who object to 
Bkmie^ule, or even to any inquiry into Home Rule. For the only 
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logical basis oji which a Liberal unionist can take his stand against 
Home Kule is that the Q'overnment of the United Kingdom shall be 
for the future thoroughly intelligent, active, and impartial, so that it 
shall be impossible for a Celtic Irishman to put his finger on any 
law where a difference is made to his disadvantage because he is a 
Celt or Koman Catholic, or because he resides in Ireland. 

It must never be forgotten that statesman after statesman, his- 
torian after historian, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the reign 
of Queen Victoria, accounted for the exceptional crimes in Ireland 
in periods of distress by the character of the people, and it was not 
until Lord Melbourne employed that most philosophic statesman of 
our time, the late Sir Cornwall Lewis, to investigate the matter, that 
the great truth was made plain by a masterly official paper that the 
want of a Poor Law was the true ultimate cause of the greater part 
of what was described as agrarian crime in Ireland. Parliament 
adopted his philosophic solution, and disregarded the denunciations 
of two centuries of historians, statesmen, and public writers. It 
decided that it was wise in a United Kingdom to make a commence- 
ment of admitting the Irish labourer to the same relation to the 
State as the English labourer. 

Unfortunately it was only a commencement, no right of relief was 
conferred ; tlien came the sad scenes of the famine, many boards of 
guardians exercising the discretion that the law had intrusted to 
them by refusing to give relief. 

To meet this failure of duty a right of relief was given to aged 
and infirm; to widows with two children, and to those Siiffering 
from severe sickness or serious accident, but unfortunately no such 
right was given, as in England, to the able-bodied. 

Power, however, was taken to remove boards for not duly and 
effectually discharging their duties, and jio less than thirty-three 
out of the then number of one hundred and thirty boards of 
guardians were dissolved, and paid guardians appointed in their 
places. 

The famine passed over, y%ars of prosperity returned ; but again 
ill 1860, 1861, and 1862 unfavourable seasons produced distress. 
Again the Poor Law came under discussion, some slight amend- 
ments w'cre made, but complete assimilation was avoided, and 
emigration increased in the midst of the American Civil War, while 
the Irish in America had arms in their hands. There can be no 
doubt that the defective Poor Law and the results of it in 1862 and 
1863, when the number requiring relief increased so much, contri- 
buted, when the Civil war in America came to an end, to produce 
the Fenian disturbance in 1867. 

I^ow, again, a pressure greater than 1862 has brought the Poor 
Law question to the surface once more. Take the Buttevant case. 
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'i^zty^-sbc labourers attend 'with a p^ti<m^'l|eiBompanied b^ their 
parish priest, who appeared to testify tON^eir distress. .It was 
agreed to undertake sanitary works at B|||it6Tant and other parts 
of the district to give employment. The asked for out-door 
teli^ till the mnployment could be given. The guardians had to 
refuse this, and insist on their coming into the wm'khouse. The 
men replied they had families at home destitute, and must return 
to them. Then the guardians subscribed some money, which was 
distributed to the men. They wrote to tie Local Qovemmcnt for 
permission to give employment in opening up Old mads and other 
useful works. 

This simple narrative brings out all the complication that arises 
from want of assimilation of the law and want' of legislation on a com- 
prehensive principle. The guardians con give employment by way of 
relief in supplying any district with water, but for wont of arterial 
drainage powers they cannot relieve any a^icultural district from 
water. Yet, strangely enough, they are, to the exclusion of all town 
authorities of places with less than six thousand inhabitants, the proper 
authority to relieve the town district by appropriate sewerage, and they 
can give employment for this purpose. 4>guin> while the guardians 
meet once a fortnight, and can meet oftener if necessary, they have 
not the charge of the roads of their districts, but these are still left 
to grand juries (proposed to be abolished, and replaced by county 
boards not yet established) who only meet twice a year, and cannot 
be summoned on an emergency ; and even the grand juries have no 
controkover a number of most usohil roads. 

When guardians have to relieve men, out of their own pockets, 
whom they deem destitute,' whom English guardians could under 
similar circximstances relieve out of the rates, the result is to make 
the Irish Poor Law as to^he able-bodied a pro'vision for exempting 
absentees from their Mr share of taxation at the cost of those who 
stay at home, and who, when real cases of distress are brought before 
them, have to give relief. The Irish Parliament from time to time 
passed special taxes and restrictions ^>n absenteeism, but it was 
reserved for the present generation to have a law in favour of ab- 
sentees. All this would be obviated by simply fnaking the guardians 
a complete local authority for all roads not under grand juries and all 
neglected arterial drainages, and by giving them the same discretion 
as to the expenditure of local rates in relief that English guardians 
have had since 1844. If the guardians were enabled to borrow 
in'terest for three years as well as principal for rdief works, no 
immediate bur^n would be created. ' , - 

This ample reform would get Over another andm^> likely to crop 
up at some eviction. In the. journal of the late; Mr,. Senior, the 
political economiBt,<pabu8hed in 1869, he quotes the state- 
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ment of an agent iiL^ie colk^ of Iftoscommon, tlie adjoining county 
to M^dS^here tho^B|yU[^ meeting was hold : — 

*<The gmt agent whiHlIk clearing Ireland is the Poor Law. The landlord 
finds that an OYorpoopled is a burden not to society at large, but to him- 
self individually. He reconciles hixnself to the apparent harshness of eviction 
by sending notice to the rolioving ofiEicer, and having taken the precaution 
pointed out to him by law, clears his estate and holds the law responsible for 
the consequencov” 


An efiEprt was made to chock this effect of the Poor Law, by 
the passing in 1848 of an Act 11 & 12 Vie. c. 47, entitled ‘[An Act 
for the protection and relief of the destitute poor evicted from their 
dwellings in Ireland.^* The Act made the practice of unroofing a 
dwelling for the purpose of dispossessing the occupier while in it a 
misdemeanour. It reej^uired notice to be given to the relieving ofiicer 
of an eviction, $nd enabled the parties evicted to apply for relief, and 
required the relieving ofiScer to provide shelter for such persons by 
an order for the workhouse, if there be room therein, and by con- 
veying them thereto, or by affording out-door relief in food, lodging, 
and medicine. After the next meeting of the board of guardians 
the right of the evicted, if able-bodied, to this kind of relief ceases. 
The guardians have power to give out-door relief to them for one 
month, but after one month (though the demand for agricultural 
labour is suspended for several months in winter) the power of the 
guardians to give out-door relief to them as evicted persons is taken 
away, and they cannot give them such relief unless they fall within 
the classes to whom out-door relief may be given. ^ 

Now, why should the Imperial Parliament deprive, not only the 
guardians, but the Irish Local Government Board, of ail discretion 
of dealing with delicate cases of this kind ? Why have rigid rules 
been laid down by statute with the risk of cases of extreme harshness 
occurring, and throwing on the gentlemen who reside at home, and do 
their duty as guardians, the odium of being the instruments to carry 
out the law which even the Irish Local Government Board and the 
Lord Lieutenant have not the power to modify, as the English 
Local Government Board would have in a similar case in England. 
The i^esponsibility for this state of the law does not rest on any 
single party in the State, it is really a social question. 

Lord Beaconsficld’s Govenimcnt had the wholo Irish Poor Law 
question before them in dealing with the demand for union rating, 
on^ the principle of extending that good measure passed for the 
pTOtection. of the labouring classes in England to Ireland. Un- 
fortunately they took a narrow view; they departed firom the 
principle of ossiiuilation on this vital point, and so missed the great 
opportujDu^ of secyjing the contentment of tho Irish poor, and of 
strengthening the central Government by establishing a thoroughly 
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equal Poor Law, so that they might say with truth to the labourers 
of this United Kingdom — No matter whether you live the whole 
year in Mayo or in Lincolnshire, or spend the winter with your 
family in Muyo and work for the English farmer in summer, your 
relation to the State in any sorrow, sickness, or other adversity that 
overtakes you, shall he the same. No temptation to disturb you 
from your houses in seasons of distress shall exist in one country 
that does not exist in the other, through establishing and maintaining 
narrow areas of taxation for relief to stimulate a cupidity injurious 
to the commonwealth.” 

In disregarding the principle of assimilation they^nissed another 
act of gracious atonement that would have had a salutary effect at 
the present crisis. While Sir Comewall Lewis’s State paper in 1837 
was so potent in persuading the Imperial Parliament to pass a Poor 
Law for Ireland, it must not be forgotten that it was to an Irish 
Eoman Catholic ecclesiastical statesman — the celebrated Bishop 
Doyle — ^we are indebted for the earliest and ablest exposition of the 
necessity of a Poor Law for Ireland, so far hack as 1825. Parliament 
granted ‘the concession to his advocacy, hut annexed to the grant 
the condition that no clergyman should he a guardian. 

At that time the Church ministers of the majority of the Scotch 
people were, in everj- parish, vx ojficio members of the local Poor Law 
authority in Scotland. In England the clergy were also eligible, 
but in Ireland their exclusion was adopted. The official reason given 
for it by Sir George Nichols has long since passed away ; it was that 
some cjprgy of the Established Church were land agents and magis- 
trates as well as clergymen. Soon afterw^ards a rule was made that 
no clergjTnan discharging clerical duties should be put in the com- 
mission of the peace. When the famine came and one-fourth of the 
lay guardians in Ireland were dismissed for not carrying out the 
Poor Law, clergymen were the most active on the temporary relief 
committees. Parliament did not, however, learn the lesson which 
the necessity of dismissing so many laymen conveyed ; did not remove 
ihfi disability of clergymen, and give the poor the same rights as in 
England. Both before 1838 and since clergymen have been nomi- 
nated by the Crown in Ireland as governors of asylums for the insane. 
In England and Scotland the effect pf cumulative voting has been to 
secure their election on the School Boards, the majority of the board 
in Edinburgh being clergymen. Now why should Boards of Guar- 
dians mean in England a body to which clergymen may be elected, 
and in Ireland a body from which they are excluded ? The result is, 
we have the cllrgy on deputations and on the platform and through 
the press expressing their opinions, with recriminations from the 
press as to whether they are or are not in their proper place. Would 
it not be much wiser and better to have them seated in the board- 
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room without a grievance, than ten years after religious equality was 
ostensibly conceded to Ireland have them on the platform with a 
logical grievance that no Liberal unionist can answer P 

When Sir M. H. Beach intrusted Irish Boards of Guardians with 
the duty of aiding primary education, he no doubt overlooked the 
fact that the two bodies bearing the same names in England and 
Ireland were differently constituted, and the failure of his plan arose 
in part from this cause. 

This minute diversity of law resting on accident and no deep 
principle, is peculiarly fatal to good government. English peers and 
members are selected as Lord-Lieutenants and Chief Secretaries. 
How can they learn that the same words have different meanings in 
Irish and English institutions P How can they learn the differences 
in the laws they have to administer and reform P The differences 
are nowhere stated ; it has been proposed by an accomplished Irish 
official that there should be prepared an exact statement of all the 
differences between the law^s of Ireland and those of England some- 
what like Paterson’s Book for England and Scotland. 

While Parliament has provided for nearly all those evicted in the 
three provinces of Connaught, Leinster, and Munster, where the 
Celts form the mass of the occupying population, by the rigid pro- 
visions of the Evicted Tenantry Act of 1848, very different provisions 
have been made for tenants evicted for non-payment of rent on the 
great bulk of the estates in ITlster, where tenant-right is recognised, 
and the estates in the other provinces where the same system of 
incoming payments are adopted. Take the description^ of Ulster 
tenant-right given just before it was legalised by the Land Act by a 
resident nobleman, the Earl of Erne : — 

' - 1 think as far as it is possible that every tenant on my estate may call his 
farm his castle so long as ho condnets himself honestly, quietly, and industri- 
ously ; and should lie wish to leave and find a better landlord, I allow him to 
sell his farm provided ho ploaso me in a tenant.” 

Then after mentioning voluntary changes of possession, ho mentions 
one where the tenant was obliged to leave, but with a very bad 
house and badly cultivated laud of thirt}' acres he nevertheless got 
£200 to go away, and Lord Erne got in his place a good, solvent, 
and improving tenant. 

The result of Parliament approving and sanctioning system 
is that where an Ulster tenant is ejected or obliged to leave, even for 
non-payment of rent, ho still gets something to tide him over his 
difficulties, to take him to some centre of employment for himself 
and his family ; the changes of farms go on voluntarily from the 
bankrupt to the solvent without forcible evictions; and the provisions 
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of the Eyieted Tenantry Act are not brought into opemtion ^here* 
&e ITkter custom prevails. 

It is a source of discontent to the Celtic occupiers of the three 
, southern provinces that in this year of pressure they have not the 
same protection as the Anglo- Sa^con occupiers in Ulster and the 
Celts who dwell on the same estates with Ahem where the Ulster 
custom is recognised. For the compensation for disturbances pro- 
vided by the Land Act in case of evictions cannot be granted by the 
judge for eviction for non-payment of rent, even of an.unabatcd rent 
when all the surrounding estates are granting abatements. So the 
Celts of the three southern provinces have neither English Poor 
Law nor Ulster customs to piotcct them; accordingly it is ’where 
the migratory character of the labouring population is greatest, as 
in Mayo, that the agitation is strongest : out of the 20; 000 harvest 
labourers who travelled up by the Midland Great Western line on 
their way to England for harvest work in 1879, 15,000 came from 
stations in Mayo. And it is upon the Mayo labourers chiefly that 
the loss, of £100,000 has fallen from 7,000 fewer labourers this 
year being employed in England, to say nothing of the lesser wages 
the 20,000 have ^rought home. 

Where the Ulster custom is recognised there is little or no agita-^ 
tion. The Ulster custom is as much in favour with the great 
proprietors now ten years after the passing of the Land Act, as it was 
when Lord Erne made his statement in 1868. The Marquis of 
Conynghara has great estates in Clare, in Meath, and in Donegal, 
On the recent vacancy in the representation of the latter county by 
Mr. Wilson^s death, his son the Earl of Mountcharles was for a short 
time a candidate, and his address contains this passage : — 

“ I am prepared to advocate such an amendment of the Land Act as will free 
the old custom of Ulster Tenant-right from all arbitrary restrictions, and n 
diort legalise universally the practice which has always existed on my father's 
estates in Donegal.” 

Here, then, we have the heir of large estates in three provinces 
proposing a large and comprehensive solution of the Irish land 
difficulty — to take up the custom which has grown up amongst 
the Anglo-Saxon occupiers in Ulster, arising partly out of the usual 
practice of the tenants in Ireland to make the permanent improve- 
ments which in England and Scotland arc made by the landlord, and 
partly from consideration for the tenants. Out of this has arisen a 
partnership and a goodwill, and a right of disposal of the tenant’s 
interest in the hotfling subject to the landlo];!|,|^ approval. This 
tenant right, resembling in some characteristics peasant proprietor- 
idiip, has worked well ; it leads to thrift and accumulation of money, 
as no cme can get a holding without money, the solvent buying in 
and the improvident selling out in time, before all is lost, with 
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some^ingi/to tide over the depressiou till a new start in life i$ 

ii^do.. * 

The* difference between the tenant right and other districts in 
Ireland has been made the subject of elaborate research ever since 
the ct^mprehensive inquiry and Eeport the Land Occupation Com- 
mission of 1844. In an official report in 1866 there is a calculation 
made slmwing the relative proportion of police and soldiers in the 
North Biding of Tipperary, where there was the least recognition of 
anythutg approaching to tenant right, and in the same population in 
Londonderry, where tenant right was generally respected. The 
numbers were 537 police and 604 soldiers, or 1 in 17 of the adult 
mole population between 20 and 60 years of age under arms. In 
Londonderry, in an. equal population, there were only 90 police and 
70 soldiers-, or 1 in every 142 under arms. Beyond the charge for 
extra police to the local rates, the police in the North Riding of 
Tipperary in 1866 cost the general taxpayers £19,058 a year, besides 
the £42,128 for soldiers beyond the cost of police and soldiers for 
the same population in Londemderry. 

That was in 1866. In 1878 the number of police in Ireland 
was about double the number in proportion to population in England j 
hence the cost is about £500,000 a year more, and this owing to the 
form in which Ireland was compensated for free trade, comes almost 
entirely from the general taxpayer. When the general taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom spend £500,000 on extra police, and probably 
£1,000,000 more in soldiers, it is important to consider whether any 
of this arises from maintaining a different land law from what is in 
operation in the Ulster tenant-right districts, and a different Poor 
Law' from what has existed in England since 1844, especially when 
the latter want of assimilation has the effect of allowing only half 
the deduction from the rent of absentees to be made from what is 
made in England for poor rates, while the bulk of Irish land is 
exempt from the contribution to education to whidh land is liable 
in England and Scotland. 

It may be said that Mr. Parnell and the Ilome Rulers do not put 
this view forward. Home Rulers would say they had been afraid to 
press compulsory education, for fear of having compulsory secularism 
ultimately forced on the people. When the most moderate and, 
as the Home Rulers would say, most Whig of the Roman Catholic 
party, the O'Conor Don, asked for a Roman Catholic Universtfy, 
supported by the great body of Roman Catholic members, some- 
thing different was granted, and the favour to the Roman Catholics 
was mixed up with offence to the Presbyterians^ by the breaking up 
of the Queen’s University. Then the Roman Catholics were to be 
united in the same University with Queen’s Colleges that had been 
the subject of protest and objection. 

c2 
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As to asking for the extension of tenant right to the rest of Ire- 
land, they might observe that when the Protestant tenants of Ulster 
induced such influential Protestant members as the Marquis of 
Hamilton, Lord Edwin Hill Trevor, Captain Corry, Mr. Mulholland, 
and Mr. Chained to bring in a Bill in 1878 for the amendment of 
some defects in tenant right, and obl^ained the support for it of the 
Chief Secretary Mr. Lo^-thcr, and it passed the House of Commons 
without a division, the Bill w'as, nevertheless, thrown out in the 
House of Lords by a majority of twenty-five to eight. The representa- 
tives of the Celiic tenants in the three Southern Provinces were thus 
discouraged from expecting redress till after the general election. 
The Ulster Protestant members with Viscount Castlcrcagh taking 
the place of Mr. Chaine did not fare bettor in the Session of 1879. 
The Bill was re-introduced on the 18th of June, but was withdrawn 
on the 9th of July without being pressed. Movements of this kind 
have in the sensitive state of Irish feeling since 1873 an effect which 
those who take part in them do not at all sufficiently appreciate. 
Here we have a number of influential Irish Protestant members re- 
asserting the grievance that Anglo-Saxon tenants in Ulster are 
suflering from ; yet by withdrawing their Bill giving an appear^ 
ance of stil^. greater difficulty in obtaining a prompt remedy for whi ^ 
they conceded to be an injustice in 1879 than they found in 1878. 

With regard to the questions that have turned up in agitation, the 
most impoi*tant is the reduction in rent, and it is only justice to Irish 
proprietors to state that amongst the earliest if not the very earliest 
reduction of rent was that made by the Earl of Erne (who gave such 
a favourable description of the tenant right on his estate in 1808), 
and announced by him so far hack as July last, long before a single 
meeting was held. This example has been followed by many Irish 
resident noblemen and other proprietors, and by the Irish Lord 
Chancellor, and the Piccciver Land Judge as to estates in Chancer}'. 

The violence of tlic language used by some of the speakers it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon, as it has been made the subject of a state 
prosecution. It is however important to consider what light is 
thrown by what is passing in Ireland since the agitation commenced 
upon any projxjsals for dealing w ith any branches of Irish afiuirs 
that are actually pending in Parliament. The most prominent of 
these w^as the resolution which Mr. Shaw^Lcfevre carried last Session 
in the Commons. 

_ <■ 

That in the view of the importance of a considerable addition to the owners 
of land in Ireland among the class of persons cultivating the soil, it is expe- 
dient that legislation should bo adcipted without further delay for increasing 
the facilities proposed for this object by the Irish Land Act 1870; and for 
a^cnriiig to the tei^ants of the land offered for .sale the opportunities for pur- 
chase, consistently with the interest of the owners thereof.” 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that this question was 
occupying the attention of Government, and asked to have the pro- 
posal withdrawn, stating at the same time that they would not 
oppose it if pressed. This was on the 2nd of May, but no Bill was 
introduced by the Government, though their University Education 
Ireland Bill was introduced two months later on 30th June, and was 
passed before Parliament rose. A case occurred in the vacation to 
illustrate the disadvantage to a large body of tenants by this delay. 
The Earl of Mquntcharles, in his address to the electors of Donegal, 
at the beginning of November, states : — " ^ 

^ “I will also support such an extension and simplification of the ‘Bright’ 
clauses of tho Act as will facilitate the purchase of their holdings by tenants. 
My father is at this moment engaged in carrying out this object on his estate 
in Clare.” 

He refers to the Marquis of Conyngham having filed a petition for 
the sale of an estate of 28,000 acres in Clare with about one thousand 
tenants. Ilis Lordship having experience of the successful working 
of the Ulster tenant-right in Donegal with tenants purchasing their 
holdings there, is anxious that his Clare tenants should all have a 
chance of buying their farms, but they are asked by the Court for 
their answers in January, and asked to offer twenty-tw'O years* pur- 
chase of tho moderate rental at which they hold. Now had the 
Government passed the Bill called for by Mr. Shaw Lefevre*s resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the House of Commons on 2nd of May, 
those tenants Avould only have a fourth instead of a third of the 
purcha<?e-moncy to provide in this hard year, and would have had 
the benefit of the other facilities recommended by the select com- 
mittee, hut now they have to come to a decision before the meeting 
of Parliament, and even if the promised Government Bill should 
pass they may be shut out from its benefits by the delay- 

The old maxim “ he gives double who gives quickly,** and that 
w^hich rests on higher authority, ‘‘ that the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver,** usually applied to private charity only, are as applicable to 
the prompt carrying out of remedial legislation in its dffeci in allaying 
discontent. When wc find that the proposition which Mr. Lefevre 
carried in the House of Commons last May, and which was the result 
of two years* careful investigation before a Select Committee, is as 
cordially accepted by large Irish proprietors like the Marquis of 
Conyngham and his son, the Earl of Mountcharles, as it has been 
at so many popular meetings, a strong case is made out for prompt 
legislation. As this wise reform was worked out and promised 
before the commencement bf the agitation, its adoption would be no 
concession to the effect of agitation, but simply allowing a previous 
good resolve not to be delayed or thwarted through temper or irrita- 
tion. 
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The faot of agitation turning so much on rent| and the Government 
valuation being so confidently referred to by both tenants and land- 
lords^ reveals a danger which the State has been drawn into by the 
diefective policy already referred to, of disregarding the principle of 
assimilation of laws for a united kingdom, and embarking upon or con- 
tinuing exceptional laws for Ireland without any sufficient reason to 
justify the exception. 

In 1838 it was decided that the valuation for the now Poor Law 
in Ireland should be on the same principle as the valuation for Poor 
Law in England, that it would follow observed letting, and not 
attempt to guide value ; and on this principle the whole of Ireland 
was valued between 1838 and 1844. As to buildings, that principle 
has keen ever since followed, and the valuation of them is annually 
revisod, and everything else is conducted substantially on the English 
model. In 1852 a different method was introduced as to agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings. This consisted in applying to this part of 
the Poor Law taxation of Ireland an antiquated Irish method of valua- 
tion for road and county rates called, in Ireland, Grand Jury Cess, 
which went on the principle of attempting to fix what the value of ^ 
land ought to be, with reference to the average prices of sev^ 
articles of agricultural produce set out in the Act. Whilst the pn 
were prescribed, the proportion in which each article w^as to be used 
in calculating value, was not, as in the College leases and some other 
leases, prescribed. Then the Commissioner of Valuation was directed 
by the Act to take all peculiar local circumstances into considera- 
tion ; " but how he was to do this, or how he was to be checked in 
doing it, was not prescribed. 

The articles, in addition to butter, beef, mutton, and pork, the 
prices of which were taken as the basis of the valuation of 1852, 
consisted of the following four crops — wheat, oats, barley, and flax. 
These crops were estimated by Mr. Thom, in 1870, as Worth, respec- 
tively, £1,582,000, £G,866,000,| £1,492,000, and £1,909,000, or 
£11,909^000 in all; bu4 the potato crop alone was estimated by 
Mr. Thom at £12,655,000, or more than the four crops taken 
together, and yet the price of potatoes is excluded from the Irish 
Tenement Venation of 1852, though included in the earlier one of 
1836 . 

The Act conta^ps a more serious omission ; there is nothing said 
about having regard td,^^riatioas'in the general rate of wages. 
I^ow, there is not Aiy thing which has sueh an effect on the rent of 
land as a rise in tvages, for rent is the surplus which the produce of 
land yields oftei; defraying the post^f production. In all holdings, 
but especially m sn^l oncs^ human It^^our is one large element in 
the cost o:g production, andean increase of wages of one> hundred per 
cent or more, such has4:aken pl^e in Ireland in some districts, 
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ioffects as much, by way of deduction, the true rent that can be paid 
without hardship, as a rise of prices affects it by way of increase. 
It is inconvenient in the struggle of classes which has arisen in 
Ireland to have a valuation referred to as “ the Government valua- 
tion, which is not the English system or the Scotch system, and 
which is not the Irish system applied to merchants and inhabitants 
in towns, or to buildings in the country, but is an agricultural 
system of valuing land peculiar to Ireland, dating from the rather 
early period of 1826, and which, by omitting potatoes and wages, is 
ao calculated to mislead in a crisis like the present. 

In the session of 1877 there was a great opportunity of getting 
rid of this dangerous anomaly in Irish affairs. The Treasury, repre- 
sented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the 
Local Government Board, introduced an English V'aluation of Pro- 
perty Bill, the chief object of which was to bring about a uniformity 
of assessment in England and Wales. Some Scotch members tried 
to modify the Bill to secure uniformitj^ with Scotland, and when 
they failed they introduced a Scotch Valuation Bill. 

Then the Treasury, represented by Mr. Smith and the President 
of the Irish Local Government Board, introduced an Irish Valuation 
Bill, following neither the English nor Scotch precedent, but the 
antiquated Irish system I have described, and so a great opportunity 
of assimilation was lost. The English Bill was read a second time 
by a majority of 214 to 27, though afterwards withdrawn; so the 
opinion of Parliament on the principle involved in it is nearly 
unanimous. Why, then, not extend the principle of it to Ireland ? 
The Irish Bill was before Parliament for a whole session, but never 
got beyond first reading, and was ultimately dropped. The English 
Bill was brought in agaiij in 1878 and in 1879, and in both cases 
made some progress in committee without passing, but the Irish Bill 
has not been reintroduce! since, * 

The Irish valuation was not an institution of popular growth, 
or that enlisted any popular feeling in its favour. The principle of 
it was adopted in 1826, before Roman Catbolics were allowed to sit 
in Parliament, and before the Reform Acts of 1832, It was only an 
old official solution of a question that had happen^ to get under 
W'ay before the more scientific and corlfect English elution of 1834 
for the new l^oor Law was adopted by the State. No doubt it may 
be said the Irish membefs did not ask fo^ssimilaj^on in ibis respect ; 
hut then it is to ho recollected that it is^o duty of at^Unionists — 
Oonservative as well as Liborah and above all the duty of govern- 
ment departments — to vigilai^tly watch ^every opportunity of asrimi- 
latiod against which no just reason can^e shown, 

Thd Irish tenement or governident^valuation of 1852 is as little 
fitted for aetermining rent, according to the ^legdl jektion of tho 
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parties since the Land Act of 1870| as it is to determine a fair 
rent, or reni on scientific principles, for the phTious reason that the 
legal ownership of improvements was unsettled in 1852, and the 
presumption of law in Ireland is noyr different from what then 
prevailed, and has a retrospective operation. The valuation Includes 
all farm buildings and certain specific tenants^ improvements, if made 
more than seven years before valuation or revision, and includes 
other tenants’ improvements. If the valuation w'ero revised up to 
date, on the existing principles of the Act,.|;ind were right in other 
respects, it would, if taken as a conclusive guide, lead to a demand 
for rent that would confiscate the tenants’ fmproveinents. 

That the existing valuation which the tenants appeal to does not 
do this, arises partly from the accident that the valuations have never 
since they were made been revised as to the total value of land in a 
townland. If a revision was ordered ou the existing Act, the 
valuator would be bound to include all tenants’ improvements to .^he 
extent stated, and if a rent was based on this confiscationr would 
follow. So no judge could use the revised valuation as p guid^ to. a 
reasonable rent under the Land Act, nor can they use the existing 
valuation for such a purpose without going into the question 
tenants’ improvements in each particular case. For to refer to ! 
a general and safe guide for rent, without such an allowance, would 
he in plain disregard of the express terms of cither the Land Act or 
the Yaluation Act. 

Added to these difficulties are the popular fallacies so prevalent in 
what is said and wwtten on the subject. One of these is, that the 
existing government valuation is on a unifonn standard for the 
different unions in Ireland, although there is on official parliamentary 
return showing the contrary to be the case. Another is that of 
assuming that the existing tenement valuation is the same as Sir 
Eichard Griffiths’s, under the earlier Act of 1836, as to which he 
gave evidence in 1843, while the earlier valuation was on a different 
scale of prices, and included potatoes. 

Y^y should the Imperial Government bp involved' in all this 
detail and complication on such a hot question as the amount of rent 
and amount of deductions has become ? Why not confine valuation 
for taxation, as in England, to the simple purpose of observing what 
value is, as indicated by sales of^ands, new lettings, sales of tenants* 
interests, and valuations of tenants’ .^interests, without attempting 
the grand rdk of indicating, and as it were dictating, what rent 
should be ? , 

His principles of assimilation would also secure the prompt com- 
pletion of the organization, on the most approved English and Scotch 
models, of our local tribunals and local offices, in which the fmaU 
holders and the labouring classes are so much concerned. It is in 
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ih'eae tliat the true remedy is to be found for the ezcessive interest of 
money 'elt'^snlnll holders of land have to pay on any emergency. As 
thereis £30,000,000 Irish capital lying at 1, per cent, in the 
'bahhs,' itf is the deffastive slate of the law, and not my want of 
. capital, that causes this high rate of interest. ' This grievance will 
not be remedied by any aniount of abuse 6f the money«lenders, who 
have to cover the risk the defective state of law imposes upon them. 

What is wanted for Ireland, from a Liberal TThionist point of view, 
is religious equality made complete, equal educational advantages 
and privileges with (Ircat Britain, equal Poor Laws with England, 
localization of jurisdiction carried to the same extent as in England 
and Scotland, and the assimilation which has been commenced in the 
Criminal Code to be carried but vigorously and actively on Sir 
Robert Peel’s principles throughout the whole law, so os to have 
one law for the United Kingdom, except for specified cases with 
reasons stated. 

The fact of land in Ireland being so largely held by small occupiers 
ought to berrecognised as a reason not only for what Parliament bos 
already sanctioned, by way of facilitating such occupiers in purchas- 
ing their farms by the amendment of the Bright clauses, but also 
for giving such small holders cheap local facilities for the registra- 
tion and transfer of their interests when purchased, and allowing 
them to treat their interests as personal property, just as railway 
interests in land arc treated. The Ulster tenant-right custom should 
be extended to the rest of Ireland with the like local facilities for 
dealing with all local interests under it. 

In the matter of local government there is room for great develop- 
ment. If the cumulative voting principle of election be adopted for 
the existing local authorities, where both property and numbers are 
represented, with a slight modification authorities could be con- 
stituted in every union and town district in Ireland, to which might 
be intrusted, by order of the Irish Local Government Board, all the 
powers any local authority has acquired or may acquire in England 
or Scotland. “ So that there shall now and hereafter be, without the 
ruinous cost of private bills, in every district in Ireland, as much 
local government as there is in a like district in England and Scot- 
land. 

Such arc the principles which every Englishman and Scotchman 
can join with Liberal Unionists in Ireland in reedmmending for 
adoption, as likely to secure the contentmopt of the Irish people. 

W. Neilsox HjiNoocir. 
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A GOOD many plausible objectious may be broug[ht against tbo 
practice of publishing the lives of eminent men while they are still 
living. For one thing the subject is incomplete. It is not an entire 
life. Four acts of the drama have been performed, but the fifth has 
yet to come, and it would be rash to say that it will not affect 
the estimate to be put upon the whole. To assume that the 
hero of the piece has played himself out, or that he will do nothing 
inconsistent with the general tenor of his past life, is to take liberties 
with age and underrate the possibilities of human nature. Such 
lives, moreover, are seldom impartial. We arc allowed to see but 
one side of the shield. The virtues commemorated arc sure to be 
drawn larger than life-size, and doubtful qualities to bo tenderly 
veiled or left unnoticed. But even on these terms the hero hinaself 
has some claim to be considered, for any full recital of his past 
actions must expose him to inconvenience^ for Vihich the partiali^ 
of his biographer is no compensation. It is indeed an intrepid thii^i 
to present a man w'ith a history of himself in two volumes octavo. 
It is like dismissing him from the world before liis time, and bogging 
him to take with him under his arm the judgment of posterity. 
To bring within a readable compass and to jdacc under his eyes so 
many of the thoughts and doings of seventy years, seems like 
intruding upon the functions sometimes ascribed to memory in the 
life to come. Mence contemporary biographies arc seldom satis- 
factory reading to anybody, though when they arc throw’n in our 
way we may perhaps use them with a good conscience. The victim 
is generally able to dispense with pity, and may have been induced 
to submit willingly to his captors in the hope of modifying a calamity 
which he cannot wholly avert. 

We trust that Mr. Barnett Smith will not construe these 
remarks too literally, or that he will at least credit us with largo 
reservations in his favoqr. He has written a book which cannot 
fiiU to be acceptable to a large number of readers, and he h so far 
fortunate that faults of method and occasional infelicities df composi- 
tion are lost in the attr^tiveness his theme. He gives us with 
adequate fulness and in conselhitive order the principal facts pf Mr. 
Gladstone’s life^ together with analyses of his budgets, summaries of 
his speeches, and some account in outline of his larger essays. A 
diligent reader, with library and plenty of time at his disposal, 
would be able to ^t these facts fqr h^self ; but he will be grateful 
to ilr. Smith for saving him the trouble. Some incidents might have 
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l}een related at greater length. We would gladly have exchanged, 
for example, a long description of Mount Etna for a better account 
of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to the Ionian Isles as Lord High Commis- 
sioner. The life of a statesman is usually wanting in the picturesque, 
and it is therefore a pity that so good an opportunity for exhibiting 
the ceremonial side of Mr. Gladstone’s character was thrown away. 
But these defects will not lesson the worth of the book to those who 
will be most anxious to procure it — those whose personal recollec- 
tions extend to only a small part of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and who 
wish to acquaint themselves with the beginnings of aMsareer which 
has gathered into it so much of the public life of England. They 
know]! tliere was a period when he could be accurately described, in 
the well-worn quotation from Lord Macaulay, “ as the rising hope 
of those stern and unbending Tories ” w^ho abhorred “ the cautious 
temper and moderate opinions of Sir Bobert Peel.” They know him 
now, or fancy they know him, as a Radical leader of a special but 
advanced type, as a statesman who has abolished one of our State 
churches, and is credited with no excessive unwillingness to abolish 
another, as a politician who, when moderate politicians appear to be 
at a premium, is viewed with suspicion as hardly moderate enough 
for politic combinations, and is so viewed, not by ^‘stem and 
unbending Tories,” but by the representatives of the revolution of 
1832, whom such Tories would regard with greater horror than they 
did Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be more in advance of the moderate 
Liberal of to-day than he was in the rear of the moderate Tories of 
forty years ago. The transformation is prodigious. His younger 
contemporaries naturally want to know how he passed from one 
extreme to the other. They may also be curious to find out how 
much he retains of his former self, and w^hether it may not be some 
remnant of it that makes him in many respects differeitt from other 
Liberals. To such inquirers Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be of 
great assistance. He does not attempt to solve problems, but he 
supplies the means of solving them. 

The trouble a dutiful biographer generally takes with his hero’s 
lineage is often amusing, but it bears testimony to the importance of 
anceslry as a contributor to personal cllaracter. Whether it has been 
noble or not may matter little, but whether it has been distinguished 
for healthiness, probity, and worth must matter much. . A man owes 
a g^at deal to his race, and there & a sen^e in which he may be said 
to have nothing that he has not received. Even the capited item of 
the will, which determines so much besides, seems* to be dependent 
upon conditions which formed part of the n|tal stock. Unfortunately, 
the way inifwhioh the lines of our intellectual licfHage convene in the 
production of a 'given character is a part of genealogy which eludes 
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twarcli. But ancestry tells upon us in another way, besides that of 
descent In most families there is a body of tradition which is 
headed down from father to son, sometimes scanty in its details, 
sometimes rich and full, but always clothed with moral power. 
There are family my ths, alw'ays tending towards a poetic form, and 
modified as they pass from one generation to another. In this region 
of private life there still occur some of the conditions of primitive 
times when there were no written records and all history was tradi- 
tion. These family recollections supply the atmosphere in which the 
young plants begin to grow and from which they derive their first 
nourishment. The influence they exert has the start of the outer 
world, it acts upon the mind when it is most susceptible, and perhaps 
produces its most important results by means of unremembered 
impressions. Occasionally the household lore acts with an external 
force in lat^r years, and in a way of which the mind is fully conscious. 
Instances abound in royal histories in which the great man of the 
episode was nerved to great exploits, or launched upon a new career, 
by remembering who his fathers were ; and humbler lives are open 
to the same experience. 

The Gladstone ^family had its traditions. There was the ancier 
home of the race in Upper Clydesdale, and there were the shado^i S 
of two estates, certainly held in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and parted with two centuries ago. There figure next a couple 
of maltsters, fathef and son, settled at Biggar, in the county of 
Lanark — substantial, prosperous, pious ;nen, one of them a Kirk 
elder and active in public^ aflfairs. Their occupation seems to have 
become hereditary. 'The later generations of the family have all had 
to do with com, either as maltsters, millers, or dealers. One of them 
settled as a corn merchant at Leith, and his son, Mr. Gladstone’s 
father, while on an errand to Liverpool to sell a cargo of grain, 
lighted by^is merits upon the opening which proved to be the road 
to fortune. We may infer to a certainty that the business virtues, 
integrity, clearsightedness, enterprise, prudence, thrift, characterized 
them all. They were probably hale in body and mind, and most of 
them had large families. So far the household traditions are clad in 
russet and run in a hom^y track, but they ally themselves at last 
with a heritage of romance. Sir. Gladstone’s mother was a Robertson 
of Dingwall, and the unimpeachable Sir Bernard Burke supplies the 
lady with a pedigree from Hgiry HI. of England and Bruce of 
Bannockburn. Having gone so" far back, it was almost pervei^so of 
the intrepid genealogist to stop short of the Conquest. 

Far more important are the political associations of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s boyhood. His father, Mr. John Gladstone, had risen to be a 
gmt merchant, trafficking with alLpoirts of the world, and possessing 
large sugar plantations in Demerara. In politics he was a disciple 
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of Canning. He took a leading part in Mr. Oonning’s first election 
for Liverpool. The chairing ” procession stppped at his door, anc[ 
Mr. Gladstone, then three years old, no donbt^w it pass the windo^. 
Perhaps he may have listened to the eloqtjent speech nfhioh the new 
member made from the balcony above. Between Mr. John Glad- 
stone and. Mr. Canning a warm friendship grew^ up, which lasted till 
the statesman’s death. Mr. John Gladstone seems to h^ve imbibed 
most of Mr. Canning’s views, and as he accustomed his son from the 
age of twelve to talk with him on politics, the latter began his 
political education early. A rough parallel may be drawn between 
those times and ours. Mr. Canning took a warm interest in the 
Greeks. He negotiated a treaty with France and Bussia to keep the 
Turks in check and secure to Greece the opportunity of becoming 
free. Mr. John Gladstone lent a helping hand to his friend in the 
Cabinet, and presided at a meeting held in Liverpool to “ consider 
the best | means of assisting the Greeks to obtam their indepen.* 
dence.” The “struggling nationalities” of those days were the 
Spanish colonies eager to cast off the yoke of the mother country, 
with Mr. Canning ready to help them as a counter-stroke to tho 
schemes of the Holy Alliance, the*“ league of the three Emperors.” 
But while a friend to freedom abroad, Mr, Canning saw no need for 
strengthening it at homo ; and his most brilliant speech against par- 
liamentary reform was made to the Liverpool electors. For seven 
impressible years Mr. Gladstone had the principles of Mr. Caiming 
recommended to him by his father’s approbation and example ; and 
if he took upon himself any political vows at the family altar, they 
would probably inspire him with a fourfold wish, confusion to the 
Turk, independence for the Greek, freedom all the world over, and 
no reforms at home. 

Mr. Gladstone had Archdeacon Jones of Liverpool as his fii^st “pre- 
ceptor.” In 1821 he was sent to Eton, where he remained till 1827. 
This is not tlio place for discussing the merits or demerits of the method 
of study prescribed at Eton, but when we remember that Mr. Glad- 
stone spent six years of his life there, and that when he left he was 
within five years of his entrance upon his parliamentary career, it 
cannot bo deemed unimportant to ascertain how much it contributed 
towards his intellectual equipment, and wnat particular faculties of 
the mind it helped tn train and stimulate. The instruction given at 
Eton was wholly classical. There woa none in any branch of 
mathematics, nor in any of the physical, metaphysical, or moral 
sciences. Not one of the modern languages was taught in the 
school. Of English history and literature a boy knew no more than 
he chose to pick up for himself. Political economy ho might not 
know even by name. The ar); of thinking, dt whether there was 
such an art, or that there were any methods to which all sound 
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reasoning must conform, was a discoTcry he had to make by the use 
of his own wits. Even in classics the field of culture was narrow. 
The Iliad, the ^neid, and Horace constituted the regular course of 
study, except in Ihe head-master's division, where the tragedians 
were included. Mr. J. D. Lewis, who was at Eton twenty years 
later, gives a long Kst of famous authors of whom an Eton boy 
never heard. Holidays were frequent, and the hours spent in class 
did not average more than eleven a week. On the whole it seemis 
likely that a boy might pass through his whole course at Eton, and 
acquit himself well at every step, and yet be unfeble to pass an 
examination like that now prescribed for the junior boys of tho 
middle classes. 

; The six years Mr. Gladstone spent at Eton were therefore devoted 
exclusively to Greek and Latin; Within the compass of three 
poets, one of them writing before the dawn of history, he had to 
acquire that kno^edge of men and things which was to fit him for 
his future career. Ardent natures, of course, were not to be con- 
fined within these rich but narrow pastures. They went out and 
foraged for themselves. Baft what they learned in these voluntary 
excursions lacked the stamp of scholastic authority. It belonged to 
departments of knowledge with which, on the accredited testimoil^ y 
of the Eton masters, it was not necessary for them to be acquainted. 
But this narrow range of teaching had its good side. Probably 
nothing is better ^tted to bring all the powers of the mind into 
contemporaneous play. Perception, comparison, judgment, fancy, 
imagination, are exercised in every sentence. At tho same time the 
habit of traUsferring ideas from one language to another strengthens 
the faculty of expression, and familiarity with tho choicest concep- 
tions of the best intellects refines the taste. Classical reading de- 
velops a logic of its own — a logic of insight and sympathy, an 
intellectual divination which moves in advance, quickening one idea 
after another, exhausting the force of an epithet, mastering the 
meaning of an entire passage, and then presenting it to the mind 
like a group of statuary. Discipline like this is surely of a high 
order. It does not convey much knowledge, and what it does con- 
vey may be useless or mi^eading, since it relates to states of society 
which have passed away ; but it famishes the mind with plenty of 
pictures — a most valuable acquisition — ^while the mind itself is made 
a very lithe instrument fit for any kind of work. Nevertheless it 
is irredeem^ly defective on the side of knowledge, and the means 
of obtaining knowledge, siqco it supplies no regulative principles. 

It is a discipline which leaves the mind the sport of error, unable 
even to guess at the road which leads to outside truth. 

The brightest intelects at Eton nat^trally blossomed into literature. 
Six years' emthmom study of two or three of the master* works of 
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antiquity supplied them with a profusion of vivid;ideas, and enabled 
them to describe, perhaps only too eloquently, all they saw and 
felt, fif the knowledge derived from their studies had but little 
practical volue, it was full of quickening properties. It fired the 
imagination, fostered noble sentiments, and drew to itself all within 
its reach of the history and literature of the * day. These youthful 
minds, bred in leisure, free from care, and accustomed to regard the 
world only as a theatre for generous ambitions, were ignorant of 
“social problems,” and had found no occasion for wrestling with 
unmanageable truths. But they were sensible that a time was coming 
when they would have to say something for themselves, and their 
busy thoughts craved utterance. So they took to writing essays and 
versos. Mr. Gladstone helped to start the Eton Mkcellany. Oanning, 
Hookham Frere, and Mackworth Pracd had started publications of 
the same stamp ; and to become editors and publishers for the sake 
of becoming authors was one of the established traditions of Eton. 
It will surprise no one to bo informed that to the Miscellany which 
Mr. Gladstone set on foot Mr. Gladstone was the most voluminous 
contributor. He wrote, among other jiapers, “ A View of Lethe ” 
in pi’ose,' and “ Richard Coour de Lion ” in verse, asking, among 
other things in the course of this performance — 

“ Who foremost now the deadly spear to dart, 

And sti'ike the javelin to the Moslcm^s heart ? ** — 

a sanguinary anticipation of the “bag and baggage” proposal of 
later years. In the second volume of the Miscellany there were no 
fewer than seventeen of Mr. Gladstone’s contributions, including 
“ Guatimozin’s Death 8ong,” after the manner of Byron, and an 
“ Ode to the Memory of Wat Tyler.” He also wrote an essay on 
“ Eloquence,” some passages in which, referring to the gauntlet 
which a young orator had to run at St. Stephen’s, suggest that 
perhaps he was already thinking of his maiden speech. 

Mr. Gladstone is described as “ A statesman and man of letters.” 
All the world recognises him as the first, and he has a fair claim to 
be considered the second. In a real, though not perhaps in a very 
broad sense of the w'ord, Mr. Gladstone^ is a man of letters, and 
within the limits he has chosen his devotion to literature is intense. 
Within the circle of humane letters, perhaps poetry has had the 
greatest charms for him, and Homer above all other poets. Few 
men know the Iliad better. He knows it not merely as a work of 
art, but as an anatomist knows the hqman body. He is familiar 
with every epithet, every metaphor, every turn of expression. It 
has been to him what'the earth’s crust is to the geologist. He has 
brought to bear upon it the keenest observation and the most patient 
experiment; he has treated it inductively and deductively, and 
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announced liis discoveries with an enthusiasm like that whio^ 
Pascal felt when he had established the principle of the barometer. 
The Iliad has brought him into contact with a group of cognate 
studieSi in the pursuit of which he has been guided less by the rules 
of smentific research than by the dominating influence of Homer. 
He probably took to the Iliad a good deal nf the same sort of 
material that he found there, thus addihg fuel to fire. The worjc 
was congenial to begin with, and his lifelong devotion to it 
strengthened the intellectual characterfstics which made it con- 
genial. Hence the tendency he has alwatys shown to catch the 
poetic side of every great movement and evefy groat event, and the 
poetic ardour which enables him to hold in a state of fusion, and to 
throw into attractive fotms, the most" prosaic and most unmanageable 
materials of discussion. Hence, too, his quick susceptibility to 
popular emotion, and to trhatever touches or stimulates the national 
mind. Like one of bis Homeric heroes, his soul takes fire when he 
hears the noi^ of shouting in the camp and the Clattering of spears 
and shields. He owes it to his poetic sensitncness that he is one of 
the most sympathetic of politicians. Poetical sympathies are cer- 
tainly not infallible in politics, but in great emergencies they ar^" 
often surer guides than the average conclusions of the intellect. Fi ^ 
poetic feeling is a form of truth, and reasons well though it dispenses' 
with the syllogism. 

Some who boast of being practical politicians are at no pains 
to conceal their contempt for the ** literary man.^' t^robably their 
contempt is properly bestowed, but it is necessary to make a distinc- 
tion. As there are poets and poetasters so there are literary men 
and men of lettci:s. , Of all known specimens of intellectual imbe- 
cility, perhaps the 'phenomenon sometimes labelled *'tbe literary 
man^’ is about the worst. Of eourse the smallest acquisitions in 
literature are useful. A little knowledge is neither dangerous nor 
ridietdous if it is admitted to be little, and is not made (he pretext 
for pretension. But minds of a small calibre can more easily affect 
an acquaintance with literature than with other fields of thought 
which" euct a higher fee at the entrance wicket. Literature has no 
pons asinoruni and fools may wander in. An elegant trifler in belles 
not become a serious man because he chooses to address 
' himcelf to politics, and some may mistakenly see in his ineffective- 
ness a’reason for despising order ^of studies which he only patro- 
nises and caricatures. As a matter of fact, literature has strong 
with politics, and when pursued Seriously helps to make a 
mm a “ practical politician.'' Foi literature does not concern itself 
with kbsitfSct speculatmn. It does not even profess to search for 
trulb. ' material is written thought. Its object is to under- 
Ifte ideas which have coi^ down to us from many generations 
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0 #" thinkers, and to pay honour to .what is best. The man of 

letters lives in communion witlpi the representative men of every age 
who have left their thoughts in hooks; and 30 long as mind governs 
the wo^ild and thought moulds action, so long will literature lie close 
to politics. There is a sense in wh^h the man of letters may bo the 
most practical of politiciu^ns. He cornea fsesh to the problems of 
politics, and is disposed to regard them simjdy as ^eblems to be 
solved. He is apt to fail in^ith the more ardent temper of the age, 
and to be willing to cut the knot which cannot be untied- As a man 
of ideas be Is fertile in expedients. Hence, at revolutionary eras, or 
on those rare occasions when some upas-tree baa to be out doWn^ there 
is no more formidable foe to Conservatism than a political ma n of 
letters. 

On leaving EtqUi Mr. Gladstone w^as for two ycai:s a private fmpil 
with Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. In 1829 he ontored 
Christ Church, Oxfojd. The information given us by hija biographer 
respecting ibis period of his life is extremely meagre, and relates 
^ chiefly to his connection with the Union, then in its full glory as an 
arena of debate. Yet it is certain that his residQiu:^ at Oxfoid must 
have had a powerful cfiect in maturing if not in forming his opinions. 
Ho was a Churchman and a Tory w hen he went, but he was both the 
one and the other in a much fuller and more assured sense when ho 
left. It Tvas a time of awakening both in religion and politics. Tho 
Duke of Wclliiigton and Sir llobert Peel had been forced to concede 
the Catholic claims. Sir Robert Peel avowed his change of opinions, 
resigned his scat, and offered himself for re-election^ The 'challenge 
thrown down required an immediate choice between the stationary 
and the progressive tendencies of the aga On® qffeot was to give 
new energy to Oxford Torj ism. Men were compelled to verify their 
principles and inquire how they were to be speculatively maintained. 
The demon of intolerance, disturbed in its repose, went out in search 
of reinforcements, and returned with seven devils fiercer, than itself. 
Nor w'as the crisis a w’hit less momentous than it seemed to be. It 
was the beginning of an epoch in the history of the pation. 
Mr. Gladstone moved at the Uni^^^ that “thfe Wellington Adminis- 
tration was undeserving of tho country V confidence.’* Hft coiwiad 
>the motion by a majority of one, thus winning his first Ijattle in 
debate, and be did not forget to record in^tbe minutes that ft ytdB 
bailed with “tremendous cbet'rs.” It is interesting to note that, at 
the outset of his career, ho xras the iritness and critic of two gneati 
political converaious. 

To a man of Mr. Gladstone’s temperament^ the religiou, tone of 
.Oxford was even of more importance than its politics, .is 

,ovidenoo that he was profoundly iniluepced by it. The Univcisity 
vas about to become tho cradle of (iie of tiie most NUlaijbahle 
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theologico-ecolofiiastical movements that have occurred in any age. 
The ** new departure dates from 1833, but the materials foi* it, the 
doubts, the dissatisfaction with Anglicanism as if was, the discovery 
of a new ideal, the yearning after a higher religious life, from which 
the motives that gave strength to the movement S 2 )rang, were already 
accumulating. The Chnsihn Year was published in 1827. The 
following year Mr. Newman began to preach from the pulpit of 
St. Mary^s. It seems highly probable that under any circumstances 
the little knot of remarkable men whom similar views and aims 
brought together at Oxford would have led to a revival oft Anglican 
theology, and produced some notable effects upon the religious life 
of the nation, but the movement actually produced was political from 
the beginning. By the admission of Homan Catholics to Parliament 
the State had ceased to be Protestant ; by the admission of Jews it 
mmht soon cease to bo Christian. The scandals connected with 
Church property led to furious outcries for reform, and in the minds 
alike of the assailants and the assailed, of the clafiorous crowd with- 
out and of the devout defenders within the citadel, reform W|p 
half interpreted to mean destruction. Thoughtftil Anglicans who 
were in earnest about religion could not help asking what would 
become of the Church if the State were to east it off. Nor was the 
alternative more satisfactory— to retain the patronage of the State 
on condition of submitting to its terms, which were likely every year 
to become more grasping and insulting. The result was a convic^on 
of the necessity of establishing the Church on a basis of its own. 
Such a basis was believed to exist already. It only needed that men 
should open their eyes. It was found in the Apostolical descent of 
the Anglican Chnrch, in the plenary authority of her ministers, and 
in the sacraments intrusted to her keeping as the divinely appointed 
channel of grace to the English people. 

The new theology w^hich sprang up to keep this ecclesiastical 
system in countenance wa& mystical and ascetic. It derived some 
of its characteristics from the Landian school, that lattermath of 
Catholicism which shot up between the Calvinism of the Elizabethan 
and the mild rationalism of the JRevolution divines ; but it was 
thought out afresh by Mr. Newman, and received large accessions 
from the old patristic storehouse. As it was framed to meet a 
special want, it was eminently utilitarian in its adaptations, and so 
adjusted as to hold the modem mind in check at every point where 
it was likely to break out. Christian doctrine washed upon Church 
authority. Theology was shut v out from the inquiring gaze of 
reason. Within the circle of consecrated fact and dogma no new 
concludmis were permissible, and therefore investigation was un- 
nepessary- A discipline of daily life was enforced whereby the most 
ocamnoii actions were brought under spiritual obligations, and a 
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crowd of petty offenders were marshalled' day by day before the 
tribunal of conscience. Berkeley's idealism was welcomed to prove 
that we know nothing but phenomena, the real universe which lay 
bei^th being thus left free for the freaks of faith. Butler’s doctrine 
of probabilities was applied to the settlement of niceties of conduct, 
so that it was hard to be a good Christian without being also a good 
casuist. Mr. Newman’s theory about the fallen spirits will give 
some notion of what marvels the school was capable. Ho conjectured 
• the existence of a middle order of spiritual beings, not so good as 
Abdiel nor so bad as Satan ; and he further conjectured that they 
gave a sort of inspiration to nations, races, and classes of men. ‘ The 
idea naturally presented some difficulties, but of these he found a 
remarkable solution ” in the opinion held by most of the fathers 
from Justin to Nazianzen, that while Satan fell from the beginning, 
the angels did not fall till just before the deluge, tl\eir fall being 
their falling in love with the daughters of men. These susceptible 
and frail intelligences, malevolent and unhappy, become the 
‘‘ai\gcls” of particular nations, and are the real personages with 
whom politicians have to deal. It is easy to imagine that one of 
them may seize upon some statesman, and manage to confound for a 
whole lustrum the politics of a mighty realm. 

Mr. Gladstone has not yet favoured us with the whole of his 
autobiography, and none but he can tell us in what relations he was 
conscious of standing towards the Oxford movement ; but that he was 
powerfully influenced by it there can be no doubt. He is steeped in 
theology. Outside the range of politics it might almost be said that 
where his conceptions are not Homeric they are theological. It is a 
fact full of political significance. Without taking it into account, 
wo cannot understand his position as a statesman, nor do justice to 
some of his political measures, nor appreciate the difficulties through 
which he has struggled to the rank he holds to-day, nor comprehend 
the special enthusiasm which attaches to him multitudes of religious 
people who, though differing from him and each other in the details 
of their creed, nevertheless revere and trust the statesman who 
in one vital matter is in fellowship with them, having evidently 
“ tasted of the good word of God and the powers of the world to 
ipome.” Some features of his character, which Tve cannot bring our- 
selves to call weaknesses, find an explanation in the same quarter, as 
well as some virtues which, without exaggeration, may be called 
heroic. His masculine sense has kept him free from the extravagances 
of the^Oxford theologians, and there is no keener combatant of those 
Papal pretensions to which some of them have succumbed. But ho 
went with them as far as a loyal Anglican could go, and his pjoty is 
of the same complexion. ^ 

Hr. Gladstone has been at no pains to disguise his religious 
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bfiiiofs. On the contraryi he has avowed them with the zeal of a 
propagandist and the courage of a confessor. We are, thereforei 
rdieved from the scruples we might otherwise have felt in venturing 
upon sacred ground ; but we shall use ’ our privilege sparinglyi 
noticing only such points as may help to throw light upon his 
intellectual character and his public acts. We are struck at once 
with the entire and simple faith with which he accepts the doctrinal 
facts on which the Christianity of the Church is founded. Having 
at some time or other satisfied himself of their reality, he closed the 
inquiry, and ever after bowed before them with a reverence too 
pr^ound to allow of any contact with doubt. On this side, so far 
as we can judge — and he has given us many opportunities of judging 
— ^his mind was closed at an early period, voluntarily closed os an act 
of piety. The present age has brought fresh trials to devout 
believers. There are religious men who feel that they cannot shut 
their eyes to the conclusions of science, and that they are not at 
liberty to reject them because they appear to conflict with some 
article of their creed. They cannot get rid of the idea that the 
fealty they owe to truth is co-extensive with the whole of their 
intellect, and that to reject a plain conclusion in science which 
seems to be warranted by evidence is really to shake the pillars of 
all belief. The result of thus keeping the mind open on both sides 
is often painful suspense, which has, however, this countervailing 
advantage, that it involves an appeal to the highest sense of duty 
and the sternest faith. From such mental disquietude Mr. Glad* 
stone appears to have been always free. The faith in possession 
keeps all intruders out. He meets scepticism with scepticism.” 
He abides fast by dogma, and leaves science to whistle to the 
winds. 

These doctrines have their counterpart in a theory of human 
action, and Jonathan Edwards has not drawn it in sharper outline. 
By the fall our nature is depraved : the will has lost its rectitude, 
the afiections their purity, the understanding the clearness of its 
perceptions and the impartiality of its judgments. Our redemption 
is to be effected by the operation of divine grace, and we can do 
nothing good except by its enabling power. The essential note of 
goodness in our actions is that they are done to please God and to 
promote His glory. This is true even of those actions which termi* 
Bate in ourselves, and which, from their relation to our bodily 
mechanism, would at first sight appear to have no moral character. 
When the apostle tells us that, whether we eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever we do, we are to do all to the glory of God, wo are apt to 
interpret the precept as having reference to the question rax^ by 
the early Christians as to the lawfulness of eating meat which had 
been <^ered to idols before it was sold at the shambles, and to inter- 
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pret it as meaning that, even in things really indifferent, vre should 
do nothing which we feel to be wrong. Not so, says Mr. Gladstone. 

In the simple act of taking food the religious sense has a place.’’ 
The satisfying of hunger Jnd thirst comes under the law of spiritual 
duty, not merely in the sense that we are to abstain from gluttony 
and pampering delicacies, but as the mere satisfying of a natural 
want. ‘‘The form of the thing done, the irpayfia,^* is the same 
whether done by a Christian or by a heathen ; but the exercise of 
the mind in doing it, the is wholly different, for the motive 

of tho Christian in eating is the glory of God. So, when we «\re told 
in the Gospels that for ** every i^e word that men speak they shall 
give an account at the Day of Judgment,” our first impression is 
that we are listening to an inspired hyperbole, the moral of which is 
plain. Not so, says Mr. Gladstone ; the idle word is perhaps the 
earliest form of voluntary action.” Thousands of thoughts flit 
across the mind without the concurrence of the will, and any one of 
these may almost involuntarily enter into the unconsidered word.” 
But to this word ‘‘the Almightjfputs in His claim.” Our impulse 
is to cry out, Avith Balaam the son of Peor, “ Alas ! who shall live 
when the Lord docth this ? ” But Mr. Gladstone moves undismayed 
in the midst of this fierce flame, and takes a stern delight in empha- 
sizing tho austerities of omniscient justice. 

These are heroic ethics. Putting criticism aside, as unworthy, 
even with unsandallod feet, to venture upon this plateau of holy 
thought, where heaven an(J earth commingle, one is forced to admit 
that any man] who can sincerely avow those maxims, and honestly 
endeavour to work them out, is likely to rise above the average level 
of human achievement. We see here the making of a character at 
once child-like and sublime ; yet we arc perfectly sure that this 
attempt to bring tho miscellaneous actions of every-day life under 
the loftiest motives will often fail, and we may even fear that the 
failure will sometimes bear the stamp of the grotesque. One result 
will be a casuistic treatment of conduct. On the one hand is the 
^lofty ideal, on the other the depraved nature, from which the gift of 
enabling grace will at times bo absent. Ambition will not always 
submit to be baffled. The old Adam will sometimes insist upon its 
grudge. In the exigencies of political life decisions must sometimes 
bo taken involving issues which can hardly bo seen at once, and, 
W’hen once taken, they must be adhered to on pain of ignominious 
confession and humiliating retreat. What is to be done if 'the 
decision itself carries some slight taint of motive, and becomes more 
questionable the longer it is considered P Must the ideal obligation 
bo abandoned and a lower level of action consciously adopted, or 
must the imperfection be excused and justified, and forced to fit 
itself on the sudden with some wedding garment? A cabinet 
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ttunister cannot ask to be excused for fivo minutes order that an 
interval of reflection may enable him to feel sure that the motives 
which actuate him in the vote he is about to give harmonise with the 
purest ethics. The likelihood is that Hb will give his vote and try 
to eflect a reconciliation afterwards. The result will be the drawing 
of distinction^ too fine to be perceived by common eyesight. Casu- 
istry is the child of conscience and of sin ; the method of reasoning 
necessary to effect a working compromise between the law of the 
mind and the law that wars in the members ; ” a rationalistic 
attempt to harmonise the highest motives with the average quality 
of human performance. Its tendencies arc not w^holesomc. It 
begins in over-scrupulousness, but it is likely to end in over-daring ; 
for much that is really doubtful may b0 permitted when the feat of 
reconciliation is so easy. The best that be said on behalf of a 
conscience which employs it is that, when so many men cannot 
aflbrd to keep a conscience at all, it is well to find one kept on any 
terms. 

In 1831 Mr. Gladstone left Oitford, and after sponding some time 
in foreign travel was elected member for Newark in October, 1832. 
He was introduced to the borough by its patron, the Duke of New- 
castle, whose son had been his most intimate friend at college. The 
Beform Act had just shattered the Tory party to atoms, and talent was 
wanted to restore a fallen cause. Mr. Gladstone already enjoyed an 
established reputation among those who knew him. His academical 
career had been flnished w ith the highest distinction. He was known 
to be a Tory of the purest water, holding fast to the principles which 
the world seemed to bo abandoning, and of a character which did 
honour to his creed. To all appearance, if the Duke had been solely 
anxious to invest his political capital at the highest ^interest, he could 
have done nothing better than tp secure Mr. Gladstone's services. 
It was a magnificent gift to the party ; what it was to become in the 
course of years nobody dreamed, certainly not the youthful candidate 
himself. One of the most interesting documents i% the Li/c is his 
first election addre-^s. It was issued just after he li|d finished his 
canvass, the prelude, it should be said, to a real cont«, in which tlie 
other side figured well. In this address Mr. Gladsie slates it us 
his conviction that ‘^wc must watch and resist that ^Inquiring and 
undiscriminating desire for change amongst us whi» threatens to 
pr^uce, along with partial good, a melancholy prokderanco of 
miscHef.'' For the mitigation of deep-seated evilsM our social 
state'' he thought it necessary to look •^not only particular 
measures, but to the restoration of sounder general prii«ilesi' I 
mean especially," he continued, that principle on whi&alone the 
incorporation of Reb’gion with the State in our ConstittKn can bo 
dreaded, that the duties of governors are strictly and^eculiarly 
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religious^ and that legislators^ like individuals^ are bound to carry 
throughout their acts the spirit of the high truths they have acknow- 
ledged. Principles uro now arrayed against institutions, and not by 
truckling, nor by temporising, nor by suppression, nor by corrup- 
tion, but by priifciples they must be met/^ Among the results of 
those principles he placed a special and sedulous attention to the 
interests of the poor.'* He regarded it as a duty to endeavour by 
every means that labour may receive adequate remuneration,’^ and 
any measures likely to secure that object, whether by the correc- 
tion of the poor law,” or by the allotment of cottage gardens,” he 
thought entitled to the warmest support, along with all such as were 
calculated to secure sound moral conduct in any class of society.” 

This is a noble programme, without making any abatement for its 
Toryism, which figures here only as the means, the best yet known 
to him, for attaining the highest ends of statesmanship. But the 
principles which led him to adopt it are bro^uler than that or any 
other political creed. Moreover, they are principles. He approves 
of the institutions menaced by the spirit of reform, but he does not 
care to defend them from within. lie holds it necessary to awaken 
inde|)endent thought outside, to bring into discussion the sort of 
duties involved in the very conception of the relations between the 
governors and the governed, and thus to show that the institutions he 
wished to save were not mere historical accidents, but the logical 
result of principles inherent in the very constitution of society. It 
was a chivalrous line of thought, fatal to many opinions he then 
held, but honourable to him and signally advantageous to the nation. 
In his reference to the welfare of the poor we have the key-note 
struck of that philanthropy which has inspired so many of his 
legislative measures. In the whole of the address we recognise the 
same gallant bearing, the same eager courage, the same warmth of 
moral sentiment, which have just taken Scotland by storm and filled 
everybody with admiration. 

We shall touch but slightly on Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary 
w’ork. From the outset he was a frequeut speaker, and in the course 
of twi^essions had so established his reputation for eminent debating 
powers and large ability, tliat when, after the temporary fall of the 
lleform Administration in October, 1834, Sir Robert Peel was com- 
missioned by the Xing to form a government, be brought in Mr. 
Gladstone as Under-Secretary for the Colonics. The change Wlus 
premature. In 1835 the Whigs were again in office, and Mr. Glad- 
stone went into Opposition till 1841, when the Whigs were dismissed 
by the nation, and the great Administration of Sir Robert Peel 
began. Mr. Gladstone spent these nine years in trying his prin- 
ciples. His maiden speech was on the Bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Oolonies, and was chiefly devoted to the defence of his 
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agaizist som^ strictures which had been made upon bie 
cpK^duot in\the management of his Domerara estates. Mr. Glad* 
atQne’s father Was a slaveholder. Nothing need be said on that 
aahjecl ppw. Slaveholding was a legal form of property, and many 
good men took part in it. But a man might be « kind or a cruel 
master, nnd Mr. Gladstone was bound to defend his father from 
a€{)ersi6ns which he believed to be unjust. Further on in the debate 
he spoke on the merits of the question. He did not attempt to 
defend slavery as an institution, but he was opposed to immediate 
emancipation, and insisted upon compensation to the slaveholders. 
In the various onslaughts which were made upon the property of the 
Irish Church he resisted the proposals of the Government, as he did 
also Mr. Hume’s Bill for abolishing University Tests, Mr. Spring 
Bice’s Bill for extinguishing the Church Rate grievance, the pro- 
posal to encourage voluntary education by Privy Council grants, 
and finally, the Jews’ Civil Disabilities Removal Bill. It must also* 
be put on record that he was opposed to the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge. He thought the newspaper stamp and advertisement 
duties extremely useful as preventing the too great circulation of 
bad matter.” 

But these were only the lower staves of the ladder. In 1838 Mr. 
Gladstone mounted to the top by the publication of his essay on 
T/(fe State in its Helations to the Church. The idea developed in this 
celebrated performance was clearly expressed in his address to the 
Newark electors five years before. It was the fruit of aeadeniic 
piety, probably ripened and stored wdth great care as , the most 
important contribution he could make to politics. The Established 
Church was assailed, how should it be defended ? Expediency was 
the ground common to all parties. The Church was regarded as a 
decent appendage to civil government. The Bench of Bishops was 
to be maintained for the same reasons as the Bench of Judges, and 
the clergy were only a higher sort of police. What they taught 
was settled by contract. In England it was the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Prayer-book, in Scotland tbo Westminster Con- 
fession, in Ireland the great majority of the people clun^ to tfaje 
Pope and the Council of Trent. The debates on Church property had 
thrown a secular taint on the whole question of Establishments. It 
was rapidly becoming a mere squabble over tithes and church rates, 
ewer the equitable distribution of revenues and the receipt of re- 
q>ectable incomes. The people were entitled to choose their own 
religion, and the duty of the State was discharged when it had 
divided the funds at its disposal so as to give the greatest satisfaction 
to the greatest number. 

From this venal and utilitarian view of Establishments Mr. Glad* 
Itone’s whole nature recoiled. The assumptions on which it rested 
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seemed to be impious as well as false. He cotld hot admit that the 
State had no religious character of its own, that religious truth was 
unascertainable or a matter of indifference, or that *with slight 
allowances one Church was as good as another. So he would Write a 
book to clear his soul and convince the nation. Accordingly he set 
himself to prove that the State ought to have a relig£3n, to be’ relU 
gious, to teach religious truth to all its subjects, and to force^them 
to accept its own religion by all means short of naked persecution. 
The power of the State belonged rightfully to the King of Heavm, 
and should be used for no purposes that were not agreeable to Hith. 
Hence the Stale, exactly like the individual, should do nothing with- 
out a reference to the Divine will. Its actions should be sanctified 
by the offices of religion, and by a conscious dependence on enabling 
grace. In choosing a religion the State had to decide fbr itself what 
doctrines were true, paying no regard to the popular will ; and ita 
4 dut.y was to have those doctrines taught, whether the people liked 
them or not, feeling sure that the time would come when they would 
be duly enlightened, and would then bless the fatherly fimmess 
which had compelled them to save their souls in spite of themselves. 
For the State to do all this, it was necessary to turn it into a person 
and supply it with a conscience, both of which feats Mr. Gladstone 
successfully accomplished. It is surprising that ho was so moderate 
in his inferences, considering the enormous power of the ratiocinative 
methods he employed. To ascertain what governments might or 
might not lawfully do, he started with the abstract idea of a govern- 
ment, determined by the application of logic to certain of his 
mental conceptions. What could be got out of the idea obviously 
depended upon what had been first put into it ; and as this was a 
purely arbitrary process, so far as speculation was concerned, the 
whole of the earthly prospects of mankind lay at the mercy of the 
intrepid reasoncr. Ho was saved from advocating persecution by 
his generous nature and by his conception of the character of religious 
truth. Tinith with him was truth — simple, harmonious, complete, 
and so cogent in its demonstration that, the affections permitting, 
when once seen it could not fail to be believed. The prime thing 
was to get people to sec it. Were this done, agreement would 
follow. Freedom of inquiry was a preliminary to unity of faith, 
and there was fair ground for hoping that if the Government did its 
duty, and the English people were quietly and firmly obliged to fitCe 
the theorem, the Anglican scheme of theology and Church govern- 
ment might be accepted with the same unanimity os a proposition in 
Euclid. * 

It is marrelloi^ that a man of Mr. Gladstone’s ability should 
have written such a hook at such a time, and the difficulty of sup* 
posing him to have thought that his theories would be accepted 
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the questioa^ whether in presenting them to the world he 
' hot mainly swayed by subjective considerations proper to him- 
self. He was full of his theme. Perhaps he worked it up for his 
own use as supplying the only tenable basis for the line of conduct 
he proposed to pursue as a Churchman and a politician. One may 
foncy that he had half begun to doubt the truth of his theories even 
in the act of framing them^ and that he gave them to the world as a 
confessional eseiuise^ so that at all events he might be known as ho 
was. Nevertheless, the work is full of noblo sentiments, and sets up 
a grand ideal. It is sublime in its impracticability, in the daring 
which defies or in the self-centred thought which mistakes the 
political conditions of the age. It has been remarked that ho placed 
the theory o%State Churches on the broadest ground ; but it was 
surely the narrowest. When the legitimacy of a State Church is made 
to depend upon a sense of religious duty in the ruler, if this one 
stone gives way the fabric falls, whereas expediency may still supply 
a dozen good reasons for maintaining it. Mr. Gladstone meant his 
book to be a protest against expediency doctrines as regards the 
Church. He sought a foundation for it in right and duty. If these 
sanctions were withheld, nothing was left to which a pious mind 
could attach much value. The Establishment might stand or fall, 
but its fate would cease to be linked with any principle entitled to 
reverence, and a devout Churchman might even prefer to sec it 
disestablished. 

Two years later Mr. Gladstone published his second essay, 
entitled Church Principks Comidcred in their ItesuUs, With the 
contents of this work we have no w'ish needlessly to intermeddle, 
but it is important to show the relation in which the second essay 
may be conceived as standing to the first. In the first Mr, Glad- 
stone had set forth the only l3asis on which a Church Establishment 
could be legitimately founded. He had said, in effect, give this up 
and you give up everything. But it w’as every day becoming clearer 
that the State was prepared to abandon this ground, and that the 
Church would be discarded unless it consented to be the handmaid 
of the secular power. It was highly appropriate at such a juncture 
for a pious layman to show that while it was the duty of the State 
to support the Church, yet the Church was in no sense dependent 
upon the State. Hence Mr. Gladstone’s portraiture of the Church 
of England. It was a spiritual corporation, part and parcel of the 
Ohurdi Catholic, and the Church Catholic proper in this realm. Its 
bishops were the true successors of the apostles. They had in their 
keeping the procious deposit of the faith. They were witnesses to 
MB of ^ &mg8 which happened in the beginnmg. Through them 
Holy Ghost still spake. The community over which they pre- 
i^auiedwaa Christ's own fold into which His sheep were brought. 
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The sacraments confided to them are the channels of Divine grace to 
twhti. By one of them we are bom again. By the other the heavenly 
principle is nourished, and every holy grace is made to thrive and 
blossom. The Church below is but a part of the communion of 
saints; the other part is in heaven, whither we are removed, as 
to a higher form, when we have finished our earthly novitiate. 
Hence, the Church is God’s own kingdom, depending upon the State 
for none of its functions, owing to it no fealty, and liable to suffer 
no abridgment of its competence to answer all its Heaven-appointed 
ends if the ties connecting it with the civil power were severed. 
Thus the second essay supplements the first, and is a step in advance. 
We are shown that the Church is well able to stand alone, and that 
it matters but little whether or not the patronag|p[of any earthly 
power be added to her celestial dignity. 

So fur Mr. Gladstone’s political life had been mainly spent in the 
elaboration of speculative ideas ; the time had now come when his 
exuberant energies were to be turned into a practical channel. The 
circumstance was fortunate for him no less than for the country. 
He was drawn at a happy moment from the pursuit of reveries, and 
plunged into a cold bath of hard work. Instead of spinning abstract 
theories he had to face the real problems of the day, and to exchange 
the habits of a recluse for those of a statesman. He was no less 
fortunate in the character of the work provided for him. It was 
precisely that sort which above all others was fitted to impose some 
restraints upon the discursive tendencies of his intellect, and.to turn 
to useful account as fine a mental instrument as any man ever 
possessed. The instrument retained its old peculiarities — ^subtle, 
searching, daring, equal to any feat in ratiocination, capable of 
extracting the most plausible conchisions from the least satisfactory 
premisses ; but the material on which it was to act was changed, and 
had very distinct limitations of its own. In maintaining transcen- 
dental hypotheses as to things inscrutable to h^man eyesight, it was 
possible for an ardent imagination to wing its flight in a wrong 
direction ; but it was not so easy to go astray in considering the 
expediency of levying excise duties on bricks and glass bottles, or 
in determining the relative incidence of taxation on refined sugar 
and molasses. But, above all, it w as discipline and a useful aim that 
his new vocation supplied. The characteristic elements of his genius 
did not fall iMo disuse, and it may fairly be contended that his sym- 
pathetic iniLagmation went further towards making him what he was 
soon to become, the greatest finance minister that England has ever 
known, than the drier qualities of his intellect. * A knowledge of 
figures and of ma^rial facts may suffice to fit out a fairly good 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer, but a subtle oomprehension of human 
interest^ such as depends as much upon the heart as upon the head, 
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is essential to the finest constructivo achievements in finance. As 
Vice-President and President of the Board of Trade under Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. GIads^tono served his apprenticeship to the 
Exchequer. The great task of the Administration was fiscal reform, 
ending with the repeal of the Corn Lau^s. The labour involved in 
maturing the successive alterations of the tariff* was immense, and it 
fell mainly upon Mr. Gladstone, who acquitted himself worthily as 
the trusted lieutenant of his distinguished chief. It was whispered 
that no member of the Government was more heartily in favour of free 
trade than he. The complexion of his political career was settled. 
He published another essay, but it was entitled Remarks upon Recent 
Commercial Legislation. 

Two questii^lllB arose during Sir Robert Peers Administration which 
pur Mr. Gladstone’s church principles to the test. The first was the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. The necessity for this measure arose out of 
the decision of the Court of Chancery in the case of Lady Ilewley’a 
Charity, and wo must state in a few words the nature of the issue 
raised by that celebrated suit. The property in dispute was left by 
Lady Hewley for the benefit of mini‘?tcrs of “Christ’s holy go.>pel.” 
She was a Presbyterian at «i time when Presbyterians held Trini- 
tarian doctrines. A hundred years Liter they had become rnitariuns. 
The question was whether in these altered circum««tances tliey or 
orthodox Nonconformist n ere entitled to the benefits ol the trust. 
The decision T\ent again<it the Fnitarians. But a large amount of 
chapel property was held by Unitarians on himilar trusts. The 
orthodox assailants, led by the late Mr. Iladfield, sometime member 
for Sheffield, flushed with their success in the Court of Chancery, 
hoped to push their victor} further, and steps were taken to deprive 
the Unitarians of chapels whicll hud been in the conttnuou^ j)osses- 
sion of their congregations for perhaps a couple of o|nlurie.s. The 
Government stepped in to prevent this spoliation, ani introduced a 
Bill providing that, absence of specific doltrinal trusts, 

chapels should be deemed the property of the con gr»it ions which 
had occupied them continuously for twenty years, jlr. Gladstone 
spoke decisively in favour of the Bill. He said there ||as “ no con- 
tradiction between his principles of religious belief Bid those on 
which legislation in this case ought to proceed.” YetJ|ndoubtcdly, 
on the principles he had expounded only seven ydn before he 
might have urged overwhelming arguments against tBfeftll. It was 
in some sort an cjt post facto measure. The State was St bound to 
interfere. It might have been fairly said that it was idLcstion of 
legal right which the courts ought to decide. It was to ID presumed 
that the|)ro5perty at stake belonged legally to denominati)^ holding 
what Mr. Gladstone regarded as the capital dogma of Clj^tianity, 
and the State was asked to transfer this legal right to a qfciomina- 
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tion disowning that dogma, and the property so secured to it by the 
Bill would undoubtedly be used to maintain and propagate what 
Mr, Gladstone regarded as a most mischievous form of unbelief. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate. ‘'The question, '' he said, 
'' was one of justice,” and he pronounced for the Unitarians* In 
other words, at the first pinch he appealed from his theological 
principles to the highest law of natural ethics. 

The other question he had to decide was raised by the Maynooth 
College Bill, and the proposal to establish non-sectarian colleges in 
Ireland. On the principles of Mr. Gladstone’s first essay both these 
measures were to be condemned, for by one of them the State would 
assist in the propagation of a religion not its own, by the other it 
would establish a system of education without any reli^on. A g^ant 
had been previously made to Maynooth, and to that extent there 
was no change of policy in point of principle ; but it proposed to 
place the college under the care of a Government Board, and thus 
bring it into closer connection with the State. On these 
bills being brought into the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone re- 
signed. His biographer describes this as an act of " strict conscien- 
tiousness.” It is difficult to admit the precise accuracy of the 
description. Inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone supported both these 
measures a few weeks later, either he can have had no conscientious 
scruples when he resigned, or those scruples must have been very 
quickly disposed of. It would seem nearer the mark to regard his 
resignation as an act of self-respect. He took that step because he 
wished to place his motives above suspicion ; perhaps, also, to make it 
quite clear to himself that he w'as acting disinterestedly, and not 
changing his convictions for the sake of office. The truth is that 
his high-flown notions on the relation of the State to the Church 
were scattered to the winds by the first bnish with practical politics* 
He treated them cavalierly in the speech announcing his resignation. 
“ Ho was not,” he said, “ to fetter his judgment as a member of 
Parliament by a deference to abstract theories.” In his speech on 
the second reading of the Maynooth Bill he observed that “ exclusive 
support to the Church of England was a doctrine that was being 
more and more abandoned day by day.” In his address to the 
jTniversity of Oxford at the general election of 1847 he confessed 
that “ when ho entered Parliament, and for many years after, he had 
struggled for the exclusive support of the national religion by the 
State, but in vain.” “I found,” he said, “that scarcely a year 
passed without the adoption of some fresh measure, involving the 
national recognition and the national support of various forms of 
religion, and in particular that recent and fresh provisiop had been, 
made for the propogationtfrom a public chair of Arian and Sodnian 
doctrines.” Such being the state of the case, Mr. Gladstone had 
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6L^b6r to retire from public life or submit to be overruled by his 
tKmxLtrymen^ with the belief gradually strengthening in liim that 
l3iey were right and that he was wrong. He bowed to the general 
velvet, confessed himself fallible, and gave up his conclusions. But 
the effect of this change was to weaken his adhesion to the principle of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments. The granite rock of right and duty 
upon which he once placed them was shivered to pieces, Oonsidera- 
tions of expediency stiU remained, but his conception of the spiritual 
independence and divine prerogatives of the Church kept them from 
having as much weight with him as they had with other politicians. 
His Irish Church measures of 1868 would seem to have involved no 
change of conviction which was not completed nearly a quarter of a 
century before. ^ 

We have now followed Mr. Gladstone down to the time when his 
political character showed its distinctive bent, and he began to take 
acknowledged rank among the foremost statesmen of the day. It is 
unnecessary to trace out the rest of his career in detail ; a reference 
to its salient points will suffice. On the fall of Sir Bobert Peers 
Administration in 1846 Mr. Gladstone and his late colleagues kept 
aloof from both parties. They were separated by their free trade 
principles from the Conservative residuum, and from the Whigs by 
their political traditions. In 1851 he strenuously opposed Lord John 
Russell^s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, maintaining that the bishops 
whom the Pope had appointed to English sees were spiritual officers, 
and that it was mere intolerance on the part of the State to interfere. 
A ministerial crisis arose while the Bill was under discussion, but it 
was tided ov€f till the following year, when Lord Derby took 
office. Lord Derby was anxious to obtain the co-operation of 
Mr. Gladstone, who, if he had assented, would have found himself 
in the same Cabinet with Mr. Disraeli. There were plenty of 
reasons why the offer could not be accepted, the best being that 
. j&fr. Gladstqife had ceased to be a Tory. The introduction of 
Mr. Disraeli^s budget brought him and Mr. Gladstone into personal 
colliflon for the first time. The end of the debate was a memorable 
occasiim. Apprehending defeat, Mr. Disraeli fought for life, and 
defied all decency in his desperate plunges, while Mr. Gladstone’s 
crushing reply not only disposed of his antagonist, but settled who 
stood next in succession. The Aberdeen Ministry followed, Whigs 
and Peelites combining rather than coalescing, with Mr. Gladstone 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His first budget speech established 
his reputation. The House was struck with wonder at the power of 
eloquence to lend such charm to figures, as well as at the compre- 
hensiveness and originality of his views. The fine promise of the 
V Aberdeen Himstry was broken by the Crimean War, to which we 
t j^re a berths On the/esignation of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Glad- 
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stone joined tlie Ministry of Lord Palmerston, but ho resigned 
rather thari assent to Mr. Koebuck’s Committee of Inquiry into the 
causes of the Crimean disasters, alleging that the proposed inquiry 
was unconstitutional. In a speech made after leaving office he 
protestedf against* ^acting as a condition of peace the limitation of 
the power of Russia in the Black Sea, corresponding to the article 
of the Treaty of Paris which Russia repudiated sixteen years later. 

In 1860 Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the second time. The event which led to the formation of the new 
Ministry was the rejection of Mr. Disraeli’s first Reform Bill. 
Lord J ohn Russell, who considered that he had a vested interest in 
the question of parliamentary reform, moved an amendment on the 
second reading. Mr. Gladstone voted against the amendment, 
thinking that the Bill was capable of being improved, and that it 
was not wise to defer dealing with the question, but he was careful 
to state that his vote was not to be regarded as indicating any 
intention to give Lord Derby a general support. The Government 
were defeated, and though Mr. Gladstone had voted with them he 
joined the Ministry of Lord Palmerston. This step was looked upon 
by some of his Oxford constituents as a proof that he had finally gone 
over to the Liberals. Lord Chandos was started as ^ Conservative 
candidate, but Mr. Gladstone again triumphed. The budget of 
1860 marks an epoch in commerce, for it gave effect to the tariff 
miodifications on which Mr. Cobden’s Treaty was founded. The 
budgets from 1860 to 1866 were a scries of successes. The nation 
reposed unquestioning confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s sagacity. They 
trusted him most when he was most daring, their trust rising to the 
demand, and beyond it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was the 
mainstay of the Ministry. On some minor political questions ho 
still expressed his old opinions, but his growth was visible, and every 
fresh proof of it was hailed with delight by Liberals throughout the 
country, who saw in him their future premier. But this cu^ilistance 
sealed his fate at the University. At the general election of 1866 he 
lost his seat. Hastening to Manchester, he announced to a crowded 
meeting in the Free Trade Hall that he was at last ** unmuzzled.’* 
A few days later he was returned for South Lancashire. 

* A Reform Bill was the first task undertaken by the unmuzzled 
statesman. Lord Palmerston had died in the autumn, and Lord 
John Russell succeeded by right of seniority, but Mr. Gl^tone was 
the most powerful member of the Cabinet. Unfortunately, 'Mr. 
Lowe’s great^ abilities were not then recognised, and the omission 
was disastrous. Tl^new Bill was sufficiently liberal to satisfy Mr. 
Bright. It was a without tricks;” with no new-fangled 

jranohises ; ” it went on *^the lines of the Constitution.” Its pro- 
posals were of the simplest character, and admitted of beiqg en- 
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Ittiged from time to time os the poorer classes grow in intelligence 
po1iti>»»l capacity. Mr. Disraeli inveighed against it as dan- 
goroudy democratic! os tending to ‘‘ Americanise our institutions ” 
and let in the mob. The “Give of AduUam” was formed — a 
miscellaneous secession from the Diberal ranks, headed by Mr. LjOwo 
and Mr. TTnramnn — and the Bill was lost. Mr. Disraeli now doter- 
' mined to “ tap the lower strata ” by extending the franchise to classes 
the /lim prospect of whoso ultimate enfranchisement hod filled him 
with horror a few weeks before. He proposed to base the franchise 
t on the rate-book. His timorous supporters were pacified by being 
told that in the large towns the bulk of the smaller tenants were 
Compound Householders, paying the rates through their landlords, 
and never appearing on the rate-book at all. But it was impossible 
to turn a merely economical arrangement between landlord and 
tenant into a buttress of the Constitution. Meny of the advanced 
Liberals foresaw what the result must be, and Mr. Disraeli probably 
intended it. So at last, at the instance of the Opposition, and 
amid the shrieks of the Adullamites, the Compoun^ Householder was 
temporarily abolished, and Household Sufirage issued from the 
Conservative crucible. 

Mr. Gladstone’s hands were now set free for another task. At 
the beginning of 18G6 the state of Ireland forced itself upon the 
attention of Parliament. The disafiectiun which prevailed obliged 
the Government to move the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. * 
Parliament complied, and its suspension was renewed by Lord 
Derbjr’s Government six months later. Hie O’Donoghuc had moved 
an amendment to the Address declaring that Irish disafiection arose 
from causes which it was “ the duty of Parliament to inquire into 
and remove.” Mr. Bright appealed to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli, as “the trusted leaders ” of both parties, to suspend their 
e|ragglc8 for power, and apply themselves tq the pacification of 
Ireland. The Beform BiU once disposed olt the question was 
renewed. In 1868 Mr. Maguire brought forward his motion for an 
inquiry into the htate of Ireland. Irish questions were |^hus raised , 

every circumstance that could give them emphasis \ by the sus*,, 
pension of the constitutional guarantees for the liberty of the 
subject, by thd appeals of representative politicians, and by the per- 
sisttent efforts of Irish members. The^occasion was bom, not mode. 
The challongc was thrown down, and had to be token up, eithdr by 
mamtaining that nothing could be done for Ireland, or by a serious 
attedlpt to redress its grievances. The rcsponsibilijliy of determining 
wBht the W|4y should be fell with inexorable, incidence upon Mr . 
Gladstone. It was a task he could ^piot evade. Probably he was 
eager finr it. The growth of hie convictions for many years had 
p;ir'paj|^if him for such a crisis. He wa;' unmu 2 U(^ and qn- 
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fettered^ nothing to restrain him from applying to Irisli afEairs 
that highest principle of -natural ethics, that eternal law of justice, 
which had unbound his conscience and enabled him to do right at a 
time when the enchantments of his religious genius still held him 
in their spell. The hour had come, the man was ready for the work, 
and a vast majority of the people in each of the three kingdoms 
responded to his summons. 

Then followed the period which Mr. Gladstone’s biographer, with 
pardonable enthusiasm, describes as the Golden Age of Liberalism. 

It began in November, 18G8, and ended in February, 1874 — five 
years replete with great measures. Mr. Gladstone was Premier, 
Mr. Bright had a seat in the Cabinet, a sufficient indication of the 
heightened temperature of the party. Within those five years the 
Irish Church was disestablished and disendowed ; the tenure of land 
in Ireland was placed on a more equitable footing ; cheap and 
efficient education was brought within reach of the poorest cottage 
in the land; purchase in the army was abolished, and the army 
reorganised ; moasH^es were taken for the reform and reconstruction 
of endowed schools ; religious tests at the universities were abolished, 
and electoral rights were placed under the protection of the ballot. 
Our foreign affairs, relating to Belgium, the Franco- German war, 
liussia, and the United States, were administered with dignity, 
reasonableness^, and justice. It was a period of unusual prosperity 
at home. The revenue advanced by leaps and bounds,” and after 
a series of surpluses Mr. Gladstone saw his way to a final surplus of 
six millions, when the Golden Age suddenly vanished. There had 
long been rifts in the lute.” The 25th Clause of the Education 
Act troubled the Nonconformists. The extinction of abuses by the 
Endowed School^Commission led to piteous outcries. The Licensed 
Victuallers swore implacable revenge for Mr. Bruce’s Bill. ®ie 
clergy trembled for the Bible and for their schools. There were’ 
patriots who would rather hq^'o fought over tlic Alabama claims. 
Besides, it is a universal truth that great efforts produce reaction, ^ 
and that enihunasm subsides into lassitude. The crisis came when 
Mt. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill was rejected by the help of 
some of his own supporters. lie tendered his lesignation at once, 
but on Mr. Disraeli’s absolute r^usal to form a Ministry he consented 
to req}ain in office. The defeat of the Government did not improve 
either the ten%)er or the prospects of tho Liberal party, whde it 
threw fresh vigour into the ranks of^heir opponents. This circt^n- 
stance, together with the loss of two or three by-elections i^ thp* 
aujljumn, biought Mr. i^Gladstonc to a momentous decision. In 
Januq^y ho announced the immediate dissolution of Parliament. 

Wb know result. Tho Liberal party suffered aft overwhelming 
defeat, and within a fevf^ weeks thq greatest Minister and t}xcmos£ 
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powerful Administratioii of our time were out of office. Mr. Glad* 
stcme^s share iu producing this catastrophe has not escaped censure. 
Undoubtedly but for him it need not have happened wheu^it did, and 
might not have happened at all. The Parliament of 1868 had still 
two sessions to live, and on every question but one the Government 
might count upon being supported by decisive majorities. In the 
course of two years the Conservative reaction might have itself 
reacted, while ^e Liberals would have had leisure to array their 
forces instead of being taken unawares. In any case, if defeat had 
come at last, it would have come in a less dramatic foim, with less of 
pomp and circumstance for the victors. Perhaps the resolution to 
dissolve was rash, but it was at all events a noble indiscretion. Mr. 
Gladstone was assailed on all sides with the cry that he had not the 
confidence of the nation, and there were some grounds for believing 
that it was true. Within the last three years the Liberals again and 
again have sought to bring it home to Lord Beaconsficld’s conscience 
that he ought to sacrifice his enormous majority in Parliament and 
submit himself to the country. It is true that^ his case a x)olicy 
had been entered upon which was not dreamed of when the present 
Parliament was elected, but the principle implied in the appeal to 
Lord Beaconsfield covers every case in which a Premier has i%ason 
to doubt whether he still retains the confidence of the country. Mr. 
Gladstone scorned to tolerate a doubt on this point. Ho would rule 
with the assent and applause of the nation, or not at all ; and our 
opinion of his conduct depends upon whether party considerations 
are to be preferred to a nice sense of ministerial honour. Perhaps 
the manifesto in ^hich Mr. Gladstone announced the dissolution w'us 
a mistake. Jeshurun had waxed fat and kicked. He cared nothing 
about finance. But the crowning disaster for the Eiberal party was 
M:^ Gladstone’s resignation of the leadership. It is impossible to 
criticise lus decision from a personal point of yiew without a fuller 
knowledge of the facts thai\ is accessible to the public, but no 
^reaso;|8 that can be seen amoimt to a justification. There wm no 
pretence for alleging that he had lost the confidence of his party^. 
and his proper place was at the head of the forlorn hope in the 
House of Commons. P 9 b*tical influence, moreover, cannot be 
resigned except on condition of a swift and final retreat from public 
life. But though Mr. Gladstone resigned he has not retreated. 
The freedom he persuaded himself that he had acquired by retiring 
from the leadership has been fo used as to make him a greater 
political power than ever, and he stands before his countiy at this 
moment as the impersonation of all that ^is hopeful, bold, and 
beUigereut in Liberalism. 

'Ll the wonderful series of orations delivered in Midlothian we 
bnye# crowning instance of Mr« Gladstone’s intellectual vigour and 
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force of character. As a mere feat of bodily add mental prowess it 
stands um^valled. A winter’s journey to Scotland and the delivery 
of one grett speech might have been considered enough to task the 
energies of a man who the other da^ passed the biblical limit of 
threescore years and ten. But Mr. Gladstone made several speeches 
on his way, slight skirmishes prelusive to the campaign^ and on 
reaching the enemy’s territory, from a secure base of operations at 
Dalmeny, he gave battle long and dire day after day for a week 
together, finishing up with a few sprightly flourishings as he gaily 
retreated towards the hospitalities of Taymouth. It was mere 
pastime then to write out his Lord Bector’s address, and fling the 
sheets as fast as his pen glided over them to a literary aide-de-camp, 
who undertook to have them in type next day. 

In the academical prelection at Glasgow the political warrior 
figured in the equally familiar character of a man of letters ; but 
before the day was over he had thrown off his robes, donned his 
armour, and was busily engaged in giving a few parting strokes to 
the enemy. On returning, as in going, he was waylaid at the prin- 
cipal stations, and while the train was getting ready the orator fired 
off his speech to applauding thousands, the Attorney-General at 
Preston having had the honour of receiving the final shot. Taken 
as a whole the exhibition is astounding. It is like a revelation of 
one of nature’s hitherto unsuspected marvels. We try to think ots 
heroes with whom to compare him, but find none. The frame of 
adamant and soul of fire ” were ascribed to a man of six-and-thirty, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s achievement combines intellectual intrepidity 
with physical endurance. In this Midlothian campaign we have 
an illustration on the largest scale of that feature of his character 
which strikes us most, and the impression of which lasts 
longest with us. It is expressed in the word force, power in 
action. It is an ultimate fact in his constitution. He« received 
as a happy inheritance a larger stock than most men of what George 
Eliot describes as solar energy.” He was bom in and* still 
inhabits a tropical clime, under the sun’s ‘^director ray,” and a 
temperature which with others would pass for fever heat is his 
normal elevation. It is this that has made him what he is. But for 
this endowment, supposing all the rest of his intellectual character 
to have been the same, the result would have been widely different. 
His contemplative tendencies might have led him to some pious 
retreat, where he would have meditated upon the problems of the 
universe and the mysteries of the Church ; or if he had taken to 
politics, he might have been known as a cultivated speaker, and have 
discharged wi^ credit the duties of a Junior Lord of |he Treasury:, 
but he would never have become the foremost of England’s living 
statesmen. With this blending of a contemplative spirit s^d a 
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restless tliirst for action^ if he had lived in the Middle Ages he^ 
would probably have found his way to the cloister^ with ^uch men 
as tianfranc and Anselm. He would have ruled his ^brder, the* 
monks would not have led a quiet life, and refractory monarohs 
and nobles would have felt the weight of his censures. Having been 
bom, happily for us, in the nineteenth century, he found an appro- 
priate sphere in politics, but the ^iritual element asserts itself, pene- 
trating and traversing his character in all directions, like seams of' 
primitive granite. 

This central fire of his nature affects everything. It gives its 
specific type to his imagination, which seems to consist in the fusing 
of his ideas, so as to set all their associations free and leave them to 
course along with but little guidance, except that which they derive 
from their imperious affinities. They are sometimes his master ; they 
yield with reluctance to the discipline of “discrete thought.” It 
seems as if, under his ardent gaze, they grew and glowed till they 
fiUed and inflamed the whole sphere of intellectual vision. The 
passion that has kindled them is for the time supreme, and will con- 
tinue so till the flame is self-c(^Bumed. Ideas of this high tempera- 
ture demand a diction of corresponding pitch, and they find it in a 
style which is at once stately and solemn, exuberant and rhythmical ; 
in imperial sentences which go circling round like the orreries of an 
astronomical lecture, each vanishing away into space, to be followed 
by another and another in endless succession, till the wondering 
spectator is more than half convinced by the mere spell of admira- 
tion. Something external is 'wanted to keep this rhetorical affluence 
within bounds. The pen may run its course unchecked, but the 
orator has an audience before him, and as an orator Mr. Gladstone 
never fails. He never forgets that it is his business to make the 
point at issue plain and to carry his audience with him. His 
sympathetic relation to them is sustained throughout, and action and 
reaction are instantaneous. If for a moment the orator loses himself 
in the clouds, the necessities of his argument soon recall him, and 
the lightning flash never fails to come just when it is wanted to give 
luminousness to his reasoning and carry conviction home. But his 
most potent mastery over us is derived from the strength and the 
transparent honesty of his convictions, and from the purity and 
elevation of his character, aided by the recollections which the sight 
of him awakens of a public career so blameless, disinterested, and 
beneficent. His moral earnestness is the secret of his political 
growHi. He has believed ardently and practised sincerely, and so 
has found his way to better things. Hence it has come to pass that 
the rising ko||e of the stem and unbending Tories of fifty years 
' ago, after a course of steadily augmenting lustre, is to-day the bright 
and not yet setting star of progress and reform. 

Henby Ddnckley. 
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When the Spectator, with the last reflections of “ or 
flanked the chocolate on (he breakfast-table ; when ladies spotted 
their faces and surrounded themselves with a circumvallation 
of hoops ; when silk-stockinged and high-heeled gentlemen went 
about (as the nun in St. Clemen fs Eve would have said) ‘'with 
rapiers at their sides like leopards, prancing up and down the walks/' 
and when Sir Plume would emphasise his “ 'fore Gad ” with a rap 
on his snuflT-box, and was conscious of the nice conduct of his cane 
— in that day there was well known in London a large, tall, heavy 
man, with clumsy hands and feet, sauntering about with an awkward 
“ rocking motion," talking English in the most grotesquely uncouth 
of German accents and with the sublimest contempt for grammar and 
construction, and swearing heartily, “a good mouth-filling oath," 
at any one or anything that did not please him. This was Mr. 
Handel,* for some time the popular opera composer of the day, and 
musical director of the old theatre in the Haymarket, where he was 
the terror of refractory singers ; whose lot it was to be to achieve, 
when force of circumstances drove him from the operatic stage, to try 
how far oratorio would keep things going, a fame far greater than 
he could have attained by any of the operas which had set the town 
in a ferment, and to have his memory honoured and consecrated as 
the great musical exponent of the religious faith and feeling of the 
English nation. 

Seldom has there been a more striking instance of the strange 
fortune, whereby so often it seems to have been ordained that the 
greatest and most valued productions of imaginative genius in art 
and literature should owe their existence almost to the accident of 
circumstance, with in many cases hardly even the consciousness on 
the part of their producer of what he was doing for the world. For 
all that appears (and we have a pretty good body of facts to go upon) 
Handel, who is known to every one as our great oratorio writer, 
would have done hardly anything of w hat constitutes his fame, would 
have nearly disappeared from view by this time, remembered only as 
the author of operas popular in their day but long since passes, and 
endeared to musicians by some beautiful harpsichord pieces, had he 
not been driven by the cabals of some singing women and castrati 

(1) Recently the German spelling of his name, Hacndel, has been revived, bat it did 
uot obtain during his lifetime in this country ; he was then “ Mr. Handel ” or ** Mr. 
Hendel,'’ the latter sx>olling being no doubt an attempt to represent the Gexman 
pronunciation of his name. 
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to try a form of music in T^hicli he could dispense with their vocal 
gymnastics and stand independent of their “most sweet voices.*^ 
In early life he had written two Italian oratorios, and a Passion 
oratorio to German words, and when on a visit to Hanover in 1717 
he wrote a second work on tliis subject, probably for some perform- 
ance to be ^ven at the time ; but these are still nearly unknown to 
the .English public. His first Engjish oratorio, Esther ^ was 
comppsed during an early period of his English life (1720), but only 
for private performance at the Duke of Chandos^ palace at Cannons, 
in order, as has been suggested, to give the lord of the “ dean and 
silver bell a taste of a sort of music then unknown in England ; 
and when the work was first produced in public twelve years later, 
it was against the composer’s wish and by means of<ia surreptitiously 
obtained copy. It Tvas only from 1740, when Handel, at tho ago of 
fifty-five, still strong and resolute, but disgusted by his long and in 
the end unprosperous struggle with the singers and their fashionable 
auditors, shook oflf the dust of his feet against them and “ turned to 
the Gentiles,” that he began to lay the real foundation of his fame ; 
not, like the poet whoso genius is often likened to his, long 
choosing and beginning late, but driven reluctantly from the scene 
of his former triumphs, and pathetically consoling himself by the re- 
flection that “sacred music was best suited to a man de‘?cending info tho 
vale of years.” And now, after a century of honour and worship in 
the coimtry of his adoption, the present all-criticising age has begun 
to apply the scalpel to his genius, to dis^^ect his plagiarisms, to count 
his mannerisms and weaknesses of detail, and to question even his 
right to the honours long and (let it be at once admitted) soinewliat 
blindly paid to him. This reaction receives an additional impulse 
from the fact that Bach, his great contemporary, has lately been 
called from exile and raised among us to the throne which was 
always his due. Musical London has never yet been large-minded 
enough to worship two idols at a time ; and the puzzlement becomes 
naturally all the greater when the two composers in question are so 
diverse in the nature of their genius and the manner in which they 
employed it. What is the real nature and extent of Handel’s power 
as a musician and a musical poet, and how far the past and present 
estimate of his genius has been right or wrong, it is the business of 
these few pages to suggest. « 

It is not to the purpose, nor would space permit, to go hero into 
the circumstances of Handers life in detail. The main facts about 
him, and many characteristic and more or less credible anecdotes, 
have been long familiar and easily accessible, and of late years have 
been, one cannot say popularised, but rendered still more generally 
ItCfessible, by the work of M. Schoelcher, a French enthusiast, who 
come over here and squeezed all the information that he could get out of 
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English libraries into a volume of incoherent paragraphs and rambling 
reflections, which he calls a Life of Handel} But some recapitu- 
lation of his earlier career will help us to understand bpth the man 
and the circumstances under which his works were produced. 
During his early German days his figure does not stand out very 
clearly. Born at Halle (February 23rd, 1685), the late child of a 
second marriage, when his father w'as above sixty, the record of his 
childhood tells us chiefly the old story, so common in the early 
biography of musicians and artists, of an innate passion for his art 
early manifested, and sternly repressed by his father, so that the 
boy had to smuggle a clavecin into his chamber, and muffle the 
wires in order to carry on his finger exercises unknown to the higher 
powers. The first great turn of his life resulted from his own 
strength of will at the early age of seven, when, on his father 
refusing to take him on a journey to the ducal court of Weissenfels, 
where an elder son of the family had a post, the child followed the 
carriage on foot till he Avas taken up, and was duly introduced to his 
hall-brother at the court, where ho soon got the run of the harpsi- 
chords, and one day*was set on the organ-seat after chapel, and so 
attracted the ducal car by his manner of playing, that father and eon 
w^ero summoned to the presence, and the former got a lecture tn camerA, 
on the duty of deA''eloping his son^s genius. The opinion of a duke 
on such a subject could not bo overlooked, and the boy was placed 
under the tuition of Zachau, organist of^the Marien-Kirche at Halle, 
a good musician, and an idle, drinking man, who seems to have 
grounded the boy well, hoAvever, and taken advantage^of his talents 
to leave him in command of the church organ as often as the master 
wanted a holiday : by no means the worst thing he could have done for 
his pupil. Handers next stage was Berlin, Avhere he seems to have 
played the part of a boy prodigy (though never subjected to such a 
course of public exhibition as little Mozart was made to go through), 
and wdicrc ho met Bononcini, then already a favourite opera com- 
poser, who was afterwards to be his rival in the good graces of the 
London public, but who now stood on his dignity, and kept the boy 
at a distance. Shortly after his return from Berlin, Handel lost his 
father, on which event he betook himself to Hamburgh, the best 
centre for opera after Berlin. The opera was then under the 
direction of Reinard Keiser,'* a composer of note in his day, and a 
stirring and active man, who seems to have gone through the same 
sort of fight with the public that Handel afterwards went through 

(1) There is not a decently written life of the composer existent in England as yet, in 
spite of the great interest of tho subject, both musically and socially. 

(2) Keiser, who is now little more than a name, wrote one hundred and eighteen 
operas, his last, being said to bo his most beautiful. Burney calls him/* the 
father of German melody.” Ho lived 1673—1735. 
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' ill liOndon^ thougli he ^xtripdted himself when in low water in a way 
. that never occurred to Handel, viz., by marrying a woman with 
moneys Among Handel’s friends here W'ere Telemann^ and Matthe- 
.-fion,* the latter a talented young musician, and afterwards a con- 
'jsiderahlo writer on music, to whom we owe a characteristic story of 
whichif there are various readings, but of which the admitted facts 
artp, that Handel provoked the jealousy of some one by insisting on 

* taking the finst harpNiehord in the orchestra and not the second, and 

that some one nearly eut his thread of life with a rapier in consequence 
as he was IcaA iiig the theatre. Mattheson says it was himself, and he 
ought to have knonn ; the point of the anecdote lies in the evidence 
it gives of that determined w'ill that others should bend to him, that 
he should be fiddle,” which characterized Handel throughout 

his life. Another trait noticed by Mattheson is that it was part of 
Handel’s humour, A\hcn first engaged at the Hamburgh orchestra, to 
affect stupidity, and that “ he pretended ignorance in a manner 
peculiar to himself, by which ho made the gravest people laugh, 
without laughing himself.” This, if true, may he added to the 
many points of re^'Cmblanco between ITundel and Rossini. Nothings 
delighted the latter mon^ than to mystify people by a studiously 
acted simplicity. Iioth musicians have left a number of repartees 
and dry sarcasms behind them ; both loved “ a jest with a sad 
brow.” 

Handel produced his first opera, Abniva^ at Hamburgh (January, 
1705), a work in which the German and Italian languages were mixed, 
as the English and Italian w^cre mixed in early operatic |>erformances 
in this country ; the Italian being introduced mostly in the show airs, 
to accommodate the Italian singers, who were now beginning to cany 
everything before them.’* Thus commenced the absurdity by w'hich, 

(1) Tolrainnn (1681 — <uca 1767) was another onomiously voluminous (omposer, 
chiefly in the lino of (.hur<.h music. It is a lurious oxamph* of the difi'oront light in 
which men appear to thiir own and sucroeding generations, that ho was ofiend tho 
Cantorship of Lf ip/ig lx tore it was oflerod to Bach, the latter only obtaining it aa u 
arier on Tolcmani/h d( f hning it. Handel said Telemann that he could write a motett 
in eight ports ** as fo'^t as another man could wnto a Irttcr,"’ a notable technical feat at a 
time when it was considered d( ripuntr that part- writing should bo pure and harmonious. 
Now it would Ixj nothing, heeause he might have flung tho notes together anyhow, 
provided he had onl^’ said that all tho discords and crudities had a ** poet.c basis.” 

(2) Johann Mattheson (1681— 1764) must have been a man of unusual versatility, for 
ho not only made a name as an opera composer and singer, but subsequently became 
secretary to the English Desident at Hamburgh, and showed so much businoss ability 
that he succeeded to the i>ost at the death of his principal, keeping up hismurieal studies 
and writijM all the time. A pleasant trait of his youthful iriendahip with Handel 

* (besides hfilxying to stab him) was that as Handel excelled on tho organ and Mattheson 
on the harpsichord, they made an agreement not to intrude on each othcris province in 
public plapng, and kept it for five or six years. Possibly this was instituted as a salu- 
tary measure, after the affair of the rapier. 

This is mentioned in regard to Yalentini, one of tho first Italian singers on the 
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subsequently, in the great London operatic establishments, operas 
essentially French or essentially German in Kjhalracter were to be de- 
prived of one Wf their character by translation into ^ialfan words, 
at the mere bidding of custom, though sometimes there is hardly an 
Italian singer on the stage. It is noticeable that in Almira the music 
written to thq German words is for the most part much the ^jest atid 
most serious. The opera had a fair success, but the real opening of 
fame came to Handel when, with the means collected by this and 
some other operas, he went to Italy about 1706 — 7. Here we have 
glimpses, through the veil of imperfect and half traditional narrative, 
of a bifize of triumph ; of gatherings in palace halls where II caro 
Sassone*' was the admired of all admirers ; of Allcssandro Scarlatti, 
then at the height of his fame, following Handel about to hear him 
play the organ in a stylo which must have been new enough t6 
Italian ears ; of excited throngs at the Venice opera house (which 
had been long closed), where the new oi)era of Agrippina ran for 
nearly a month, and of a great singer of the day who not only 
poured her whole soul into his music, but would have been only too 
happy to throw herself into the arms of the Saxon Apollo. The 
latter, however, gave no hint of affording this stage Daphne the least 
excuse for a metamorphosis. Handers attitude towards the sex, it 
may here be observed, seems to have been throughout his life one 
of indifTorence, although he excited no little interest W >7omen. 
With perhaps a constitutional lack of tenderness, he seems ahvays 
to have found too much to do to bo in any want of domestic affec- 
tion. Once he might have made what society would have called 
a brilliant marriage, and was not disinclined, but the stipulation 
was that ho should give up his calling as a musician. This wj^ :iot 
to be thought of, and the match came to nothing. His name is 
connected with no story of intrigue or scandal in the society of 
the day ; ns to his female singers, with whom as an impresario he 
was in very close relations, he had obviouf^ly far too much contempt 
for them. 

To return : the composer’s next change was to Hanover (1709), 
whore ho was most generously received by the then Capcll-meister, 
the Abb^ Steffani, who, like Mattheson, was a musician of more than 
musical ability, who had risen to high employment in diplomatic 
service as well as in the Church, and who partly for this reason 
wished to shake off the responsibilities of his musical appointment, 

English stage, of whom Cihhcr, quoted l>y Hawkina {History of Musie)^ eays that, 
though with a feehlo voice and modenitc execution, ** he supplied those defects so well 
hy his action, that his hearers bore with the absurdity of his singing the part of 
Turner in Cfimilla all in Italian, while cver^- other character was sung and recited in 
EngUsh.*' 
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and EOEimated Handel as his successor. Sir John HuwkinSi the 
^nnclnbable,” gives ns the words in which Handel himself, «years 
after, described his reception by Stcffani : — 

** ‘ I was acquainted with the merits of Steffani, and ho had hoard of me. I 
understood somewhat of music, and ’ — putting forth both his broad hands and 
extending his fingers — ‘ could play pretty well on tho organ ; he received mo 
with great kindness, and took an early oppoidiinity to introduce me to tho 
Princess Sophia and tho Elector’s eon, giving them to understand that I was 
what ho was pleased to call a virtuoso in music; ho obliged me with instruc- 
tions for my conduct and behaviour during my residence at Hanover; and 
being called from the city to attend to matters of public concern, he left me in 
possession of that favour and patronage which himself had enjoyed for a scries 
of years.’ ” 

Hanover, however, proved only the stepping-stone to England. 
The close political connection of the two countries seemed to have 
put it in the (^mposer’s head to \isit England, and though the 
Elector, through the representations of Baron Killmannseck, had just 
arranged a pension of l,o00 crowns a year for Handel, qji the 
latter mentioning his desire to visit England, ho was generously 
told that he might have a year’s absence without prejudice to the 
pension. Making a detour to see his mother and his ^unken old 
preceptor Zachau, he started tid Holland for London in 1710. 

Tlie house in which Handers operatic triumphs commenced, and 
of which he w’as eventually for many years manager, was the old 
Haymarket Theatre, built in 1700 from tho designs of Vanbrugh; 
several views of its absurdly heavy little facade are to be found 
among Mr. Grace's splendid collection of views of Old London, 
recently purchased for the British Museum. Tho first piece< 
performed in it were some pastorals (one can imagine of what a 
conventional cut) conmsting of recitations with airs intermixed, 
and were eminently unsuccessful. The Drury Lane management 
took the hint, however, for an attempt at the production of real 
Italian opera, and produced tho Camilla of Bononcini (who had* 
not then come to England), with great pecuniary success. This 
again* put the Haymarket on its mettle, and a new lessee, an 
adventurer named Heidegger,, reputed as the ugliest man of his day 
in London, took the house in 1709, and mounted successfully the 
opera of ThomyriSy English words and Italian music selected from 
Bononcini, Scarlatti, Steffani, and others. This was followed by 
other productions on the same scrap system, the words of some of tho 
airs, as aforesaid, being sung in Italian when the nationality of the 
Tocalil^ Remanded it, the others being supposed to be translated from 
the original Italian lihretti; but the only aim of the so-called 
ti^nslations walk to get the right number of syllables for the music. 
The Uttar ixuinity o||&e8e can hardly he exaggerated, ** Those eyes 
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are made sd killing/' immortalised in the Rape of the Lochf is but a 
trifldiamong their beauties. Ex, gr. from L&oe*e Triumph^ a pastoral 
which succeeded Thomym : — 

No more trial, 

Nor denial, 

Bo more kind 
And tell your mind ; 

So tost, 

So crost, 

I’m sad, 

I’m mad, 

No more then hide your good nature, 

Thou dear croaturo. 

Of the English singers of the time, Hawkins, who lived near 
enough to have had trustworthy traditions, says, ''It is pasy to 
discover that their perfections were confined to perhaps a beautiful 
person, graceful and easy action, and a fine voice, the gift of nature, 
and that owed little of its fascinating power to the improvements of 
art." It is necessary to bear in mind what an absurd mihnge the 
opera in England was before Handel's arrival, to do justice to the 
real advance which he inaugurated, and at 1:he same time to under- 
stand some of the reasons why opera in his hands was still decried 
and satirised by the leading writers of the day. Opera had got a 
bad name ; and to Swift and Addison, who knew little or nothing 
about music, Handel was only one opera-maker the more. ' What he 
did, however, was not only to import a finer and more dignified style 
of music into opera, but to substitute for the pot-pourri of songs in 
various languages and from various composers, compositions which, 
with whatever defects arising from the fashions of the day and the 
demand for displays of vocalisation, were at any rate complete and 
consistent in their construction : the style, the words, and the whole 
of the singers employed, being alike Italian. 

At the time of Handers arrival in England there was associated 
with Heidegger, at the Haymarket, Aaron Hill the poet ; he who is 
so pleasantly dismissed in the Duuciad — 

** And mounts far off among tho swans of Thames.” 

He wrote the book for an opera on the subject of Rinaldo, extracted 

(1) This is nearly equal to Wagner’s libretto in Tristan — 

Ohno Wuhnen sanftes schnen I 
Ohne Bangen suss Yerlangen, 

Ohne Wehen hehr Vorgehen ! 

Ohne Schmachten hold Um-nachton I 
Ohno meiden, 

Ohne Bcheiden, 

Traut allein ^ 

Ewig Heim,”— &o., &o., 


Baulk no longer 
Love nor hunger, 

Both grow stronger 
AVhen they’re younger ; 
But pall, 

And fall * 

At last, 

If long we fast.^ 
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in the first instance from Tasso’s poem, Hill’s English being done 
into Italian fo^ the stage by a hack named Rossi*. Handel ^et to 
work with his wonted vigour (which reminds one continually of 
Goethe’s remark to Mendelssohn about Schiller being able to 
** produce” two great dramas annually) and “produced” the opera 
in a fortnight, and with what splendour it was mounted those who 
know their Spectator will remember. It was an immense success, 
and brought at least great fame to its composer; and Walsh, the 
publisher, made fifteen hundred pounds by the publication of the 
music, which drew from the composer the observation, “ Next time, 
Mr. Walsh, you shall compose the opera and I will publish it.” 
The opposition to Handel in many quarters began from the first, 
however, and Hawkins mentions one special reason for his being 
coolly^ treated by the Spectator y for it seems that Dick Steele had an 
interest in one of the London Theatres, and had also a concert-room 
let to three musical undertakers who found their success imperilled 
by that of Handel ; this trio solicited patronage for a concert to bo 
given in their rooms in opposition to Handel, and “ were abetted and 
patronised by the Spectator y Nos. 158 and 178, both written by 
Steele.” It must be Charitably remembered that it was probably 
of considerable importance to the admirable Steele to get his rent 
paid. 

Handel returned to Hanover after a year, but in 1712 was back 
again in London, having perceived that here W’as the field of success for 
him ; and when shortly after the English Queen died, and his former 
master, as George I., came over here “ for our goods,” Handel had 
8ome*little difficulty in setting himself right with the King, after 
having taken French leave of the Elector ; the story of his means of 
reconciliation, by composing some pleasant pieces for a wind band 
(the Water Mmic) which were played at a Thames fete in which 
royalty condescended to be implicated, is well known. From this 
time he belongs to England, socially ; whether musically or not will 
be considered presently. He seems to have lived always in good 
society, and in fact was a man of far too proud and self-respecting 
spirit to have accepted theMependent position so often accepted by 
musicians at that period, as the mere makers of music for the 
wealthy. Pressed by the Earl of Burlington in the first instance 
to take up his abode with him, Handel lived there for three years, 
apparently on the footing of an honoured guest, doing just as 
he liked, studying in the mornings and arranging concerts for the 
evenings, and meeting Pope and Gay and Arbuthnot at dinner. 
At this time he was very fond of playing on St. Paul’s Cathedral 
organ, often keeping a large congregation long after service to 
hear him ; and this was not infrequently followed by an adjoum- 
%tcnt to a large room in the Queen’s Arms tavern in St. Paul’s 
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Churchyard, where there was a harpsichord, and the evening was 
finished in music and conversation. From Burlington House 
Handel was tempted to go to Cannons, the new Duke having, as 
Hawkins drily puts it, gone to so much expense in his palace that 
it could hardly suit him to have any less a person than the greatest 
musician in the kingdom for his chapel-master.^ His residence here 
is chiefly worth notice because he formed there his English oratorio 
style, partly in the composition of Esther, and partly in the set of 
anthems which he wrote for the Duke's chapel, in which he dis- 
carded both the old churcli style of the school of Palestrina (adopted 
by the earlier English church composers, Byrd, Gibbons, and others), 
and the lighter anthem style initiated by Purcell and Blow, and 
peculiar to the English cathedral service ; introducing into his 
anthems choruses much longer and more elaborated than are to 
be found in the Purcell school of anthem, and more effective and 
melodious, as he maintained, than the intricately woven harmonies of 
Palestrina and his imitators. 

This was an interregnum of repose in the composer's life, from 
which he was recalled by the formation of a company, or ‘‘academy,'^ 
as it was then called, for the performance of operas at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and Handel was engaged both as composer, and in 
some mvi as entrepreneur ; and from this time his life was a pretty 
continual fight. He setoff first on a tour to engage singers, bringing 
back with him Signora Durastanti, and Senesino the male soprano, 
who was to become a popular idol, and a thorn in the side of the 
composer. But the directors associated with Handel, as the producers 
of operas, were Bononcini, and three years after, Attilio Ariosti, who 
had, like Bononcini, been a popular musician at Berlin, when young 
Handel, as a boy, first went there. Attilio was an amiable nonentity, 
and soon got squeezed into nothing between Handel and Bononcini ; 
but Bononcini was a man of considerable power, whose music was 
popular in England before Handel was known there|fond who, when 
personally summoned to London to add glory to the new opera 
scheme, had a large party, among the nobility especially, who wanted 
to put him ower the head of Handel ; and the affair became, as we 
know through an oft-quoted epigram, a battle royal for the town, 
^‘'twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledeo ; ” politics even entering into 
the matter, as Handel had the favour of the Boyal Family, which 
was sufficient to recommend Bononcini to the Marlborough faction. 
Tories were for Handel, Whigs for Bononcini. The rivalry received 
a partial check by the production of the opera of Mucins Sccevola, 

(1) The expression ** chapol-mastcr " has been long since dropped; but as in the 
early days of music in Italy and Germany all the important musical posts were those 
concerned with the conduct of the Church service, tho word gradually came to be 
applied in a general sense to tho holder of a court or private musical appointment, even 
where Church music was an entirely secondary ofiair. 
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tn orgwoooinoerto by Ehndel, a fom of mnaie by ivhicb bo noir 
diaoovered that be could always retain and intoest an audiratoe. He 
began now to find that there a*as still an ajijweciatiTc public for him, 
tboQ^ of a difforent kind from that to wbiob die formerly appdUedi 
and went so &r in the path of popularising bimadf as to play at the 
rooma^at Vauxhall and at the Banclagh fiotiinda> at eacwof which * 
there was an organ, and to write band mnsic for these promenade 
concerts, as they might bo called. But there was something better 
left for him to do than this. Ho had not foigottmi the sneoess of 
when it was produced without his leave some yoars before, 
and determining to try the same ozpmiiDent again, made a most 
fertunste kiSgmning with the setting of Diydeu's Akxander't 
Femt, which, in spite of its pomposity, is a poem admirably sugges* 
tisb for miuacal eomporition on a great scale. This, which is ono of 
his finest works, was followed in 1740 by 8a»t, and l$rati in 
Egypt, and faom this time he was a composer of oratorios, at most 
of the perfoimanoes of which be pbyed also an organ-concerto. 

j4s we have now traced the strange course by which bo arrived 
at bis real powtw in the evening of bis life, the rest needs only 
a brief allusHta. He continued growing in estimation with the 
public, especially aApr bis brilliant visit to Dublin in 1741-2, where 
Tht Memah was first performed, and where he was tumultuously 
f4ted ; bat the aristocracy never forgave him for having refused to 
compose for their doll, Senesino, and succeeded in driving him into 
temporary bankruptcy in 1744-6, by systematically organising large 
festivities in opposition to his igmccrts. It is disgusting to resd 
Horaoc Walpole’s petty sneers sgainst ampsn who had invented a 
form of mnsioal entertainment superior to wnat Horace and his world 
were sble to nndentand, and bis libels on the singers* employed, “ a 
man with one note in his voice and a girl with never a onf, and so 
they ring and make brave hallelnjahs, and the good company enewt 
the recitative, if it happens to have any cadence like what they call 
a tone.” However, Handel paid off bis liabilities (which sppears to 
have been a point of honour with him throughout his life) sad wnat 
on producing one work after another with wonderful energy UU the 
year when be lost bis right (1752) ; and oven from that last misfortune 
be roused himself, and would be led to the organ to fill in the ocoom- 
pan i ment to bis own chonuM and to perform bis nsnal oonoerto, 
udiiob be now arranged so as to teave the organ and band as nearly 
as pcw&ble irrikpendent of eseh other, he pliying long aoloi, and the 
hand fa pishing interludes between therm In 1760 he died at his 
(llbOBSst the KsgmwM Baud, tliesaiiMHt EsgUdi (wnar of tbo ds;-. who muat 

JtonliaasdM ngwtomiilw moSjeasadri saris fwUsi 
lor i im ss M s), sad v1m> WM STSB mew cBifaiSBt ialiischoiscterttMuiialrisatMtc. For 
SB a coBsa * of tho Ugiik «oHawli(«i ia wUdi ho was hald aa s naui, aao Ijitg l* Hwit’s 
latananiBg mmg ea tk$ 
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hoiWf nov No. Brook Street^ and was boriod, os wo all knoWf in 
Westminster Albb^. 

The character and personality of the man who played so large a 
part iia the social world of our capital during his life, and whose 
name has been so intimately connected with the religious and 
m^urical asBCVdations of iho country for a whole century, are "not 
difficult to estimate. The idea which Handel gives us, apart from 
his musical gifts, is tluit of an exceedingly strong, self-willed, egoistic, 
yet thoroughly healthy nature ; certainly not the pietist which 
olergymen who preach on his oratorios imagine, but thorongUy 
honmit, cheerful, go(Kl-tempcred in the main, though violent when 
irritated, and of indomitable pride and independence. Tl^e iharacter 
of a glutton has been record<i against him ; but it is probable 
as in the cose of Goethe, his largo physique and genemlly rude ' 
health made it natimil to him to eat much more largely than athrage 
men. Among the little touches which seem to bring thevnan before 
US, Burney (Areowiif of the Ihmdel Commomoraiion) gives some very 
good ones ; how, when he was pleased with the way the music was 
going at one of his ondorios, his enonnous wig alwaylliad a certain^ 
nod or vibration ; hou', at the close of an air, he called out '^Chorus ! '* 
in a voice which Burney «iys was ** extremely fonaidable fit must 
bo remembered that the coiuluctor^s Mopt was not in use in England 
then) ; how he swore at the concerts at Carlton Uou^, if the ladies 
in waiting talked during the music, and how tho*rrinccss would 
check them, saying, ** Hush, hush ! iraiidel* is angry ; ” and, what ^ 
is a ph^santer story, how he scolcl(|| the Prince and Princess of 
W aU« for being late at a con^rt, and keeping all these poor people” 
(iho |>crformers) so long from their scholars and other oonocarns.” 

A musician who could talk thus at court in those days must have 
had a strong individual power about him. His dealings with his 
recalcitrant singers have already been mentioned ; but he was as 
autocratic with cue of his |K)ets, wdio complained that Handid’s 
music did not suit the words he bad written, but only got for satis- 
factiqp, “ Hen dc worts is bat.*' When setting words from the Bible 
he usually preferrsd to make his own selection (though this was 
not the case in the and then* is evidence in some remarks 

which are reoorded of him in regard to his sacred compositions, that, 
in spite of the rapd and bttsiii0ss4ike way in which his omiorios were 
produced, and the fret that some of the choruses which have been 
regarded as most intensely expressive of the words, were really 
eimmM from his old^opem and harpsichord musie, othsm of these 
were the offiipring of vmy d^p feeling in his own mindt and werel 
genufrmeaqpfsiiimm of roligiotis fervour.* 

(1) ^l'iarfrsneafrmiisraod,lim^ 
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liim ariglit aa ft^udcian is not so easy, for there iw 
a good many folse lights to be got rid of. To what school of mnsio^ 
in the font placoi does Handel really bolong P He has been olaimed 
as bfting to all int en ts and purposes an Hngliidi composer ; but this 
u Aniy true in & veiy modiBcd sense. By nntuxe his genius vus m 
G ennan os his birth and luaiinm; those who know him by his 
great works written in England would bo surprised to find in his first 
PSssion oratorio (written at the age of nineteen) prooiocly the sumo 
cut and style with uhich the perfonnaneos of Baeh’tf^iwriea'JrMrilr 
hare familiarised EnglishVudiences — ^the short dramatic ohorusea, the 
norratire kept up by a separate aingcr, th, serious church-liko toao 
and atyle of the airs, with the elaborated aoc<impaniment8 entirely 
separate in design fn>m the voice part, might almost as well lie Bsch 
as Handel* and there is one bass air, JEnehtiftfre ml iTriwArfi, which 
is almost like a suggestion in odranee of the thunder and lightning 
chorus in Bach’s Fnmon} But after Handel's \isit to Italy he 
became very much imbued with Italian testo, and this, of course, 
was further developed when he came to England, by the very fact 
his career here commenced with comp>Ring for Italian words and 
Italian singers. His acquired style, therefore, was Italian, and nut 
English ; and this^is manifest enough, if it Ix' rompored with such a 
genuine English style as that of Purcell’s anthems in which the 
musical phrases really seeiQ to arise out of the character of the Englirit 
language. It Is this, no doubt, which drc'w from Dr. Burney the 
acute remark that *' in t^o osf ion, passion, and exprfusion of English 
wordi^ the music of Pureoll is sometimes, to my feelings, as superior 
to Handers as an original jsto'n to a translation.” lint when Puroell 
intentioDally atUunpted the Italian style in some sonatas, ** priiioi> 
pally to bring the seriousness and gravity of that sort of nusie into 
vogue and reputation among our countrynudll,” his efiforts resulted 
in works very much resembling in stylo' Handel’s concertos snd 
overtures. AjmI os far as instrumental music was ooncemod IluV 
style was larger aud more dignified than anything that had betm 
introduced into England before. When Handel commenced writing 
anthema for the church service at Cannmis, then he did strike out a 
style di&rent from anything that had gone before, and which (as &r 
as choruses were concemod) was the foundatimi of his later oratorio 
styles and it may l»e said to ho coamopolitan, and oomhincs some of 
the best qualities of aeroral styles. If compared with Bach’s 

(1) MTlm Haadcl wroo* bw awaid Pnutm ontocio, daring Ids virit to Usaowr la 
1717—1*1 to aririlnnljr uMidoptod to a gnat cstont tbis Oomaa liyU, wlikh to bad 
dmg off in Saglaad, inteoditriiig a etonia alao (C^crab it JnitlMm IMb), la 

ttoHUMwayasto Itob’t orttoriao. Ha aada tto ovtatan to it, toweva^ tm tto 

laatoriah altorwaidatttedMi one of Ida iastauBMatol oonoortaa (( Ws ar ri towmhia a 

dlfteaet ^ityla. Itia w<nteB<itiatfha(a«o];yof thia lattoritoNiM wat ieaad nang 

BBak'alfBS.,fartl7 toltoovaUadwritiag, , 
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dianueib it idU b« obterred tiist tiio siulj of Italiaa Tocalimtioa 
lihdi giYoa Hradol o pover of writioig Afttatallf £>r the i^oioe which 
Touitts hie oluntwee &r more vocal, more '^ju^ble,’’ thu most of 
Baeh's, while his German genius and eduoamm gcve him power ovw 
that logical omnbiaation and simultaneoos treeteimit of melodies 
which has reooiTed the dry technical name of ooonteipoint, hot 
is, in fiiot, the aonroo of, or at least a condition of^ the highest and 
nohhist musioal ezpremion. His stylo was, therefore, a onion of the 
German and Itah'an elements of musical style, tinctured witi^ a 
certain English colouring from the influence of tho language; bat 
those who think Handel was an essentially English musician becsoae 
they find the same style in some English anthem writer^ such as 
Greene, Boyce, and Crotch, are putting the cart before the horse i 
these latter men made every cflbrt to imitate Handel, after whom no 
other st}*le was possible in tho country for generational Had 
rurccU como a little later, and lived long enough to impress his 
splendid genius on the art, we might have had an English style of 
vocal music growing out of the essential spirit of the Engli^ lan> 
gnage; but Porceli was crushed under the. subsequent success of 
Handel. It was rather a mistake, however, of Handel io think; 
that ho had so thoroughly beaten the older English vocal writera in 
his anthems, or for Burney to say that he should like to hear Handel’s 
choruses withmit instrumental accompaniments, so as to dow how 
superior they wore to those of the old church school, when compared 
on equal terms. It would take a very strong chorus of Handel’s (or 
any one’s) to beat such a thing as Orlando Gibbons’s Hosanna,” 
written more than a century before ; otdy, if you hod given Gibbons 
a doacn diflenoit sets of words he would have expreseed them oU in 
music of tho same manner and feeUng, whereas Uanddi would have 
given the appropriate fceh’ng and dramatic expression to each. In 
thia respect, though none of bis choruses reach tho stupendoua eon* 
atruotive power of Bach’s greatest efforts in choral writing, he is nmre 
of a poet thaw Bach, and has a much wider range of e]q[»rewion; and , 
in ragard to tongs for tingle voices there is no place for compo r ia o n. 
Haaditil was, in foot,, almost as distinctly a “medodiat” aa Boonai, 
only in a higher and nobler key ; and even after nihtraeting 
all the earabMi and uninteresting songs which he threw in mmly to 
give this or that singer aomething to do (and they are n fiwiitidaUa 
number), tiu»e still remeiaa a long list of p^footly beaotifal and 
▼oeal uMdodiei, ludi aa haont our eara aftmr we have heard .&em, 
^ irfiieh no ehaage of fatiumi or a^le oaa siqpwanimBla. In 
greond is much lowers l^i otoctaresb 
t^ortlaMlniUMiikeKoepti^ in nnrhd elMBtoter ; * 

^^ll■lelMmlalldto^ boantifol tkengatiro toiy nn* 

«41ifo(Ri|lm«Dnflei!toiqittte moat 
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tho true organ style, then oron less understood in England than it is* 
stow { thoQ^ from Hawkins's description of his way of prfdading on. 
the organ before his concertos, with a inoveniont on the diapasons 
which stole on the ear in slow and solemn progression, the hannony 
dofo wrought, and as full as could possibly bo expressed,*’ it should 
aaom that he knew what to do with an organ when he chose to 
please his own taste. It may K' observed, too, that ho hod that 
lore of perfoming on his favonritc instruments, and pride in bis 
execution on them, which has bt'en the invariable aceoni|nuiimeut of 
all healthy musical genius ; every great musician has been a fine 
performer ; and one fur w'huin {>crfi.>nnancv has no excitement, and 
no interest, mar probably lie regarded as but a sbum gimius. 

' One strange feature in Handers comiM.>sitions must bo allndetl to: 
the extent to which he has in Munc cases appropriated to hit own 
use, and embodied in his own cumjsisitious, not only ideas but pas* 
sages of rondderablc lonsth, sometimes u whole chums from other 
composers. This matter has Iwh'h dragged into rather undue promi* 
nence of lute by some able critics uho seem so pleas«d with their 
aeuUaiesh in making now diMHiverics of the kind that they cannot 
flourish them about sufficiently, and e\en api>ear to acquire a kind of 
morbid faculty fur hecing pLigiarisms. One writer tm niusic ban 
classed as plagiarisms the cliorns, *• And with His htri|>*'S**in 7'tte 
Memeh, tm account of the identity of the first ])hr,is»* with that of a 
fugue of Bach’s — thi-* phraic In'ing, in fait, a kind of cuiumon pro- 
perty used over and over again by fugue writers > Mo/ort uses it in 
the first chom-s of the7tV</«o*/>/) ; th«‘ chum-, '* Wretched lovers," in 
.fm, as another Bach plagiariain < which it would puxxle any one to 
identify*; and the iKiauttful and poetic song, “t) Slcijpv” fwnt 
Senie/f, as a plagiurhim from I’urecll,. who did, in fact, write a 
song tin 17<c Jmhm (iutm) “ To sleep," but there all the reaent- 
blaucc ends. As to the Tmqucstioned and onquostionablo cumm, if it 
were found that the things which have mode Handel's fiirne wcn> 
borrowtd from other composers, the matter would be serious; ’^but it 
is not so. The gold is all his own ; it is the alloy only that he 
borrows ; cither by taking a movement of an older composer and 
incorporating it in bis work, or, more firquontly, by taking a phrase 
or a theme and treating it in his own way. A very oonaidcruble 
pnq[>ortioD, as regards quantity, of Itrael in Mffypt is t>ha)i made up 
of excerpts or suggestions from other otanpoaurs; hut when we 
come to consider quality rather than quantity, the entirely original 
ehonises tower inunessurably above all the wholly or partially 
honowed ones, and are what mahw the greatnoM of thu work. 
The Hettingpn Tt JOtum ii anollMr dharoeteristio oxamfde. This, 
which is mostly a rather Infinior vork writtoa to wdor and turrmk 
eatoMO, tslargdiy horrowfi frem n Latin T* Dmn hy an othervuo 
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xmAj uoknoim composer, forty yeers pdcrious to Handel, named 
Urio, vhose Te Jkum has boon repiin^ in oonseqaonoe of this dis- 
covery. The inferior and lees inti^ting parts of Handel’s work 
are identical with most of Urio’s ; the fipal cho^u% which is beautiful, 
is purely Handel's ; and tho one point in the work in which Handel 
reaches his highest sublimity, the chorus^ ** To thee. Cherubim and 
•Sorophim," commences with a flourish of trumpets carelessly inserted 
fnnn Urio (and oven this is im]>rovod by a slight but most import- 
ant alteration in tho opening phrase), and then tho chorus proceeds 
with a grandeur whi<‘h Handel has seldom surpassed, and of which 
there is not a hint to be found in the older work. This is a 
tair specimen of tho real relation of Handel to tho composeilt 
he mode use of. The facts which have been brought to light 
liaru not tho slightest licaring ti]K>n our estimate of the greatness of 
his genius, which rests entirely on works of un<{ueBtionublc authen- 
ticity ; it is, in this rcsiKs-t, a mere question of more <ir less quantity 
of matter. In other resjict’ts it is a great puzzle, no doubt. It is 
difficult to understand why he should ever have done this at all, 
cineo he had not only unlimited ideas of his own to draw u]>on, but 
was one of tho most rapid of workers — r/»e J/rs«oV?/<, wltich is nearly 
all original mutt4‘r, htt\ing been eotnpletisl in little over a fortnight — 
*«> that even the demand for copy in a hurry no<Hl hanlly hare 
driven him to this; and it sivnis, at first sight, still more difficult to 
understand how a man who in all other rcTurds of his life exhibits 
an almost defiant integrity of character should have thus appro- 
priated tho ideas of other eoiuposi>rs without acknowkdgment. The 
explanation is probably to he found partly in the very different 
state of music in his time ; for when contrapuntal seienco was so 
much valued, it was etuisidt^red (not only in Handel’s day, but for 
long aflerwards) that to take^ “ subjiyt from the works of another 
moaician, and ebborato an extempore fugue u]>on it, was a compli- 
ment tb the original author of tho subject ; and Handel might not 
unreasonably have thought that there was nonliffereuce in principb 
between doing thu extempore on the keyboard and doing it on papek. 
Bat the fuller and truer explaiuition is probably to bo found in 
Handel's tremendous egotism and bdief in himself, which led hiir 
to r^rd himself os tho oentre of the music of his day, and to con- 
sider many of the previous inchoate attempts at mosioal expraisum 
as serving the beet possible purpose in being bent to his ends.* If it 
is his roysl will snd pleasure to bo original — why, ao : if not, if he 
haws already oompoe^ the prindpol portion of a great musioal epio, 
and the fitting vp of the intermediate spaces he iikeomo .to hha, why 
then, whatever emnee within erm’s length — aotope of hb own eU 
upeiu% ocmeertoi or OKgBtt or hai|iemhord htgiM% tege &om thu awit'e 
and tihal aMiiL*e SenmUtt dull he ewegt pell^neU into 
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Ibe Biflltin^pot, to come oat a cKonideto whole stamped with his 
image and saperscription. For this high>handed proceeding, so fiff 
as resided the works of others, his d^hnoe would prohahljr have 
been in spirit thewanio which Hr. Froade has recorded on bebpdf of 
Beinecke Fachs, in that matter of Lampe the Hare — Such feiUowa 
were made to be oaten.” And, strange as it may seem, the result 
has in one sense justified this reasoning; for it is certain that not 
one of the things from which Handel has borrowed would bo of 
interest to any one now, except for the mere fact that he has made 
use of them. 

In speaking of Handel’s music from the artistic stand-point, we have 
only space for a few words in regard to the class of now neglected com- 
positions by which he was during a great portion of his life chtofiy 
known. In a general way, it may he said that n great many of the 
hrantra solos of his operas have only naturally shared the fate of 
most music that is written merely for show ; the style of exceution 
changes, and what delighted the public of one ^y would only 
weary the public of two or three gtmerations after. Besides this, 
what we gather here and there as to the effect produced by some of 
the show airs in their own day, leads us to suppose that in the 
character of voice produced by the abominable s)-stem, now 
fortunately ol>6olote, of manipulating the human in.strum<>nt, there 
was a kind of power and intensity in the ex amt ion of brilliant vocal 
mnaments ,which no natural female soprano can reproduce. We 
gather this from one significant expresition of Burney’s, who, in 
mentioning one of Handel’s brarum airs, says that his readers can 
imagine what it was like when *' thundered forth " by iho great 
voice of Sescrino; and this cx{m!Ssion, which no one woi^d ever’ use 
in regard to a lady soprano of the\ present day, givw some idea of 
what effect may have been produerjp hjr a ‘voice with the compass of 
a woman’s, and the physical power and reso^nce of a man’s.^Thoro 
are, however, other things in Han< si's opcril besides the shw airs. 
Some of the finest soAra from then are well known in our concert- 
kooms, hut ti^ere are many quite t \ fine which am completcdy un- 
known ; and they have this additi nal interest, that many of them 
are in a style quite distinct from tl aw of Handel’s oratorio airs, and 
show the composer in a new and d: ferent light from that in which 
we ore accustomed to oonrideroim. JRodelinda is (mo which is 
partkfolariy fine and varied in 4s solos; and Ituuthh is nnques- 
laonably in its woy a great wmrlnfull of beauty in its vocal musie, 
and v«ry eflBsetive in many of its Aamatic utoaticna. !l3ie choruses 
la oporas, as m themaj(»rityi>f mom modem operas, sre supw 
ffttsl in sfyle^ and brief and rmimvortant in fornu But the (ura have 
fo orach in t^ of tn|i gmiiu^ tba^ in ipito of tha in(xmgntit^ 

ieeii^ heroic and BUBlial parts asfad 
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and rang by women in men’s costume (which would be the only 
means of representing the music), it might really be worth while to 
attonpt the rorival of one or two of Handel’s operas, not mily for 
the sake of the really fine musie, bnt for the interest of oididing 
Iftndon, under Queen Victoria, to form some idea what kind thing 
it was that London, under Queen Anne and George L, fought and 
straggled for places to hear. 

And, now, what of the oratorios? Haye we, as some persons 
would tell us now, been all this time ignorantly worshipping an 
inferior composer who has gained a factitious renown f As to the 
asthctic value of the form of composition called an oratorio, it is 
hardly necessaiy to discuss that, t^en it was first introduced there 
was a good deal of argument as to whether or not an oratorio should 
be performed with action ; but every one understands pretty well 
now that ^ stands on a different basis from opera; that it is a 
musical illustration, not of the actions of the persons of a narrative, 
but of their feelings at successive stages of the relation, alternating 
with choral utterances which may either represent the feelings of 
other personages connected with the main plot, as in the chorus 
** Welcome, mighty King ! ” in Saul, which is the song of the 
populace, or may be uu impersonal and abstract comment suggested 
by the narrative, as in the chorus denouncing “ Envy,” in the same 
oratorio ; in this latter case it plays, of course, exactly the part of 
the chorus in the Greek drama. This is, therefore, a perfbctly con* 
sistent form of musical art, in some respects superior to lyrical 
drama, as appealing more purely to the feeling and imagination of 
the listener, and having the immense advantage of getting rid of 
the pasteboard and tinsel that are inseparable from stage repre* 
sentation. . * 

In estimating the absolute value of Handel’s grand series of works 
of this doss, every impartial critic must at once admit that there is 
a ^puge discount to^ made in regard to the solo parts, fat what is 
now and unihferesting, and a certain proportion (but much lesl) 
for the choroscs, in consideration of th# evidently hasty wj in 
which some of thorn arc written, the amount of vyking np of old 
matwials, and the repetition of some forms of emset and aoeoin> 
paniment which get rather threadbare when used so often as Handd 
uses them. But, on the other hand, it must be rmnembered that 
thsaa works were written literally (o gtt a UviHg; that Haadal» with- 
out a rival, amid a community then very ignorant of mtlio, mig^t 
y«ey paidtmably have Mt that whatever he chcae to write was at 
feast better than any one else at the tima ooold give them ; and, 
also, thiri he prohably by no means fimaaw ‘dia importinca wMeh 
porisrity wmjd^tadi to these works. Almost ptedsely the aasie 
ha arid af Shakaqpaaro, vdliy Ibw of^oae playf sen hi 
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giren now withoat iiie excision of a good deal tiuit is antiquated and 
nnittienstiBg. and ho also probably wrote with little sense of the 
■jgrfeatnaim of his work. Both were Involve^ in the struggles lifo 
— ^both wrote for 'the momoiit, and wqpe great, where they were 
great, without self'Consctousness or affectation. 

So much for what Ilandol camo short in ; but what did he acoom* 
plish ? In considering lirst his most popular work, which has taken 
such a hold on the public mind in this country, it is, of course, diffi- 
cult to sepumte entirely the question of its musical excellence from 
that of its religious interest, and it is perhttps hardly possible for any 
Avho have not been, at any rate, through the stage of religious creed of 
which it is the expression, to understand quite fully the effect which 
The Jfemafi has hud. Making all due allowance for this adventitious 
interest, a disiuissionate criticism must conclude that the popular 
judgment on the work is nut in the main very fur wrong. Taking 
the subject of the oratorio on its on ii ground, regarding it as the 
musical expression of that older cvanyrclical creed which has been 
such a great poaer Ititli tht> mass of the Knglisli pcopI<‘ in the hitter 
part of last and the early pari of this century — that cre«i nhich 
believes the plan of salrutiou to Ih* set forth in the prophets, and 
fulfilled in Ohrist, it would bo difficult to imagine how it could 
be put into a more impre.s$ive and {juthctic form than in many {xirts 
of this oratorio. The ojK*ning revitativc, “Comfort ye my jicople," 
is unsorpassable in' beauty and appropriateness, us reproM’nting the 
first dawn of hope and promise to a jK'ople walking in darkness. 
The subject i^curried on from point to jwint with new beouties ; 
such as the simple and wttre illu.stration of that exquisite legend of 
the angels appearing to the shepherds; the solemn chorus, “ Behold 
the Lamb of Cod,'’ which forms the index, as it were, to the storv' of 
, the PaMion in the second part ; the inUmae pathos of the song, “ He 
was dcsjiised and rejected," and of the succeeding chain of chot uses in 
which the “Tassion " scenes are illustrated; and so on frtnn step to step 
till therealclimax of thcworkisreachod inthc'TIatlelujab," which after 
being timnuned and scoiyied in every form, usgm ad nau«fam, as one 
miliht suppose, ^ill seems ascffectivo as ever when properly rendered, 
and is certainly unsurpassed in the whole of choral music os on instance 
of the attainment of a grand effect by apparently the very simplesi 
means. It came straight from the heart of the composer, which is 
part of the secret ; and surely may still go straight to ours, for if it 
cannot |fc.ve the «tme meaning to us wUch it had to him, that is 
only because we can supply it with a still deeper and broader mean* 
ing ; Kid in some of us, at least, the sight of a large audience rising 
for tine chorus, and the opening of the widl-known phrasm, never 
lo raise an emotion which no doubt, utterly iUpgical, hut which 

;iire would on no account part with. Then in The JfeMutAiilandal 
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has been especially fortunate in bis solos ; oven tbe* bravura displays^ 
which are among his beet in way, not clashing with the feeling 
of the work; the long^clivieiops in **Eejoice ereatly^and 
do the Nations ” forming really a very suitame expression of the 
sentiment of the words,’ As to the songproceding the Hallelujah/* 
the air for tenor voice, “ Thou shalt break them/' it is diflScult to 
know where wc could find more forcible and fiery vocal declamation, 
or an accompaniment iinne (-haracteristic and expressive in design. 

Handel himself preferred .SV/wmom and Theodora to Messiah ; he 
was very much annoyed that Theodora attracted but small audiences, 
accounting for it by siiying that *'The Jews would not come to is, 
I>ecausc it was a CUiriNtiun story, nor the ladies, because it was a 
virtuous one." Tiu odora is a smaller and slighter work than many, 
and few of the airs' (except the well-known “Angels ever bright 
and fair have much inten si ; b\it there is a peculiar beauty and 
r4»fineinent in the choruses, whkh ought to be much better known 
than they are. the rompo?^‘r certainly estimated rightly ; 

in abstract Ixnuity it risi s in parts higher tHhii almost any of bis 
works, though it requin**^ a great deal of w'mling fur performance. 
Drawn in great im iMjre fnmi Miltoi/s dnima, the %vord8 furnished 
Handel witli a subji'^ l worthy of his genius; the chorus, “O, first 
created beam/’ ajul the air, “Total eclipse/’ in which the hero 
laments his blindncs^, are i xamples of the noblest pathos, admirably 
Contrasted w'ith tlie fea^t-n!Us*^ic of the I’hiliisllines. The funeral 
dirge after the death <»t SaniNon is at once religious in its feeling 
and classic in its culm luauty, rising to grandeur at the point where 
the full chorus enters at the words, “Glorious hero;’’ and one of 
our own most inclhiceable musical recollections is of hearing ^ 
Madame A'iardot Oan iu, when in the height of her ^wcrsi dcclainf 
the beautiful prayer, llcturn, () Gotl of Hosts," with a ptophlhic, 
fervour intensified in its effect by the answering masses of the 
chorus, in sad and Klow-inoving phalanx — 

•* To dust liis glor\’ they would tread." 

To sum up, w ithout too much detail, si»me other characteristics 
si^ecial to Handel in his highest productions, one may say, in the 
first place, that he iwms not infrequently to rise to what may bo 
callod a moral grandeur not often attained in musical expression. 
A notaUe instance of tliis is that chorus in Baul before referred to, 

** Envy, eldest^bom of Hell ; one feels that the very “ 4|ril caavy 
itadf moat cower beneath this stem, inexorable, paasionksa dennnoja- 

(I) or diifiliy mitiAc, f<ir voice or instrameat, is not byway mesiui a tbiiig to 

be at laoper Itne sad idare, it only fur Uiis tewm, that it is wdl to know to 

wlwt fNaesetkm of eicecoticMi Uie bunum vuicx» and hand can be brought^ sad to kaep 
up the staadurd el this, iiaee ell art, lu Mill said, it **aa eadeavonr aft«r psorlac* 
Moiieieirecsitioo." « 
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tioiif whioh reminds tis of Schiller's description of the GreeJt tragedy 
dioras — * 

Streng und omst/naoh alter Sitto, 

I^cr doich das liens isermsaend dringlt 

Dio Bando am don Frovler schlingt.” 

Other examples might easily bo mentioned, though none, perhaps, 
superior to this. Recalling Wordsworth's eomplaint against Goethe, 
that his poetry was “ not sufficiently inevitahlc,” wo may say, on 
the other hand, of Handel, thut hardly any composer is so inorit- 
able as he is when at his best. From the very commencement of 
one of bis great choruses wc feel that he has not the slightest doubt 
or hesitation as to what he intends to do, and tho whole develops 
from beginning to end so naturally that it set^ras impossiblo to 
imagine that it could have been carried out in any otlter way, or 
that a single phrase could be altered without im(>airing tho unity 
of the whole. There is something, again, ]icculiar to Handel in the 
largeness of manner* the extended perspective, as one may say, of 
many of bis great choruses ; such as tho first chorus in Inrael, where 
the sighs of tho people oppressed with hurtlcns stsem to come up 
tram the whole length and hrc'odth of tho land, and still more in the 
chorus towards the close of the work, ‘*The people shall hear,” 
which we have sometimes thought is the centnd effort of his genius, 
and which is in every sense Uehraic in its /grandeur ; wc seem to 
feel the hush aSd awe of the surrounding nations while the endless 
files of the chosen people pass over into tho wilderness. And in 
a totally opposite way should he noticed the power which Handel 
had of treating less dignified subjects with an almost realistic forco 
and pie|preaqvdnetu^ yet strictly within the limits of pure art ; os in 
the qhoms, “ IIo trusted in God,” in JVw Messiah, where the jeers 
of a mocking crowd are so forcibly painted within the defined 
limitations of a fugue ; the grotesque and yet giant4ike humour of 
Polyphemus’s lovo story, “O, ruddier than the cherry”; the 
Philis^es’ f>ong of triun^h over Samson, ” Groat Dagon hath sub- 
dued our foe ” ; and (most remarkable in this way of any) tho 
haochanalian chorus in Alexander's Ihast, “ Drinking is tho solffior's 
pleasure,” whore tho swinging chant for moa’a voices has all the 
adiaadon of a half-drunken revel, and y«/ it is noble muaic ; a feat of 
eombination of artistic power with rodism which only gmiina of the 
highest cn^ can achieve. Lastly, ran over but a very lew of the 
examples of Handel’s power ^ soiamg the local colour «id 
pioiniee(|ti» suggestiona of hia cohjeeta. Mendelssohn has been' 
mnehead jnstly praised finr tbe depiotion of tbe sentiment of Pagan 
worabip, its oold gracefhbteMi det«^ of qnritmdity, in tbe chonie of 
the Prii^ of Jupiter in 8t. Paul; bat Handel Im done the 
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tUog to perfection in the chome, “ Cheer her, 0 Baal," in. 
AVi(Uiah, which wo never hear ; oor ia ho any less vivid in painting 
the fiercer aspects of Paganism in the ohonu in Jephiha, " No more 
to Ammon’s Qod." Ho has blown with equal effect the trumpet of 
warlike patriotism in Judm, and the pastoral pipe in Aat; he could 
sing alike the dirge of " The world’s avenger” in Serculet, and the 
8im]de music of the village sports '* With many a youth and many 
a maid” in L'Af/fgro. And his nnerring instinct in seizing on 
any poetic element that his subject affords cannot be overlcwked. 
Too often the words he had to set were little better than doggotd, 
and his acquaintance with the Knglish language was too imperfect 
to enable him to judge of style, or to be aware often how common- 
place the words really were. But give him the slightest suggestion 
upon which a poetic association can bo bung, even if it be but a 
single word, and Handel rises to it infallibly. Let the chorus in 
Sohtmn sing of '‘Death and wOd despair,” and they sing in the 
wildest and most thrilling harmonies tli.at ever gave voice to the 
majesty of grief. the patriarch in Jo»hm give thanks that it is 
his lot to end his days in “Mamre’s fertile plain,” and forthwith 
Handel is in.spired with a religious pastoral which seems to breathe 
the very spirit of the iwaccful, far-off patriarchal life of the Old 
Testament. Let the chorus in Theodora, musing in melancholy 
strains on the departed .saint, express with a sudden turn of senti- 
ment iho hope — 

f 

That wc tho glorious spring may know, 

tyhoiw strt'iinitf ap]K‘imil so bright bolow," 

and immediately the music rebounds to the sentiment in a phrase 
so nobly ecstatic that it seems to raise us on the wings pf hope — ao 
simple, that we might be tempted to think that any one could have 
, written it : but it is the simplicity of inspiration. 

And if it be remembered that, after deducting from the works of 
Handel all that cart be said to bo antiquated in feeling or cardess in 
style, the few etcamplc-s we have rccoUed are but a lunall proportion 
of what Kunains that is equally noble and pathetic, surely wo may 
say that the ungainly, irritable, proud, yet in hts way genial Oerman, 
who one hundr^ and fifty years ago mado London his hmne, left us 
a legaey not to be lightly esteemed. That he was in the main ahigh- 
mtn^ and honour- worthy man the records of his 1^ sufBcientfy, 
dliow ; that ho was a gifted mnsidan has never been questioned. 
But ho was more than all this. In hia own ^>ecial langu^;^ and 
irith his own materials of utterance, he wraa a great poet. 

H. H. Sraiaaif. 
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Ak apologj’ is duo for the magnitude of this subject and the many 
issues it raises. M*hat Ijus iuduml me to attempt it is that there 
is a single thread running through the whole subject, which is 
of the very essence of Political ICeononiy. To make this clear, 
and to discuss one or two praeiictti points of much interest at the 
present time, is all that I can lio|>e to do, and with this object I 
must pass over or touch in the hliglite.Nt way some of tlm most 
important subjects to which the ijuestion leads. For instance, I 
shall not attempt to argue the question of ProtH'tion ; nor shall I do 
more than alluile to the arguments on tht^ vexed qtiestion of IVjMiant 
Proprietorship. I shall avoid the cu'^e of Ireland altogether; not 
because the principh^ I advcK*ate are iu»t aiqdiculdo to Ireland, but 
because the peculiar circumstances cd' lri>h land may r<H|uirt? a 
peculiar applkation of them. I hhall al try to avoid all con- 
siderations ivliich are not economic al. l>n j^ome of the points which 
I shall urge, social and ])olitical etiUHidc'ralioii'* are at least ns iin- 
liortont as those derivixl from economy, but any attempt to deal nith 
them fully would transgress the limits of an article. My endiavour 
has been, as I have s:iid, to find a leading principle or clue which 
will guide us through the mazes of the ditferent fjuesiions couoerning 
Ixuid, and I think the hUtori' of Pidiiual K< vnomy will funush one. 

If W'e inquire what have been the pmclical triumphs of Polilieal 
Economy, w^e shall lind that, wide and complieuu^l as are their 
developments, they may be dimmed up in one word — Freedom : 
freedom of labour, frt*ed<fiin of market, frcctlom of cultivation, 
freedom of use and dis|KMition. To describe them would be to write^ 
the economieal histor}" of Europe, but I may mention the following 
as instances : — 

In England tlio alvJition of feudal tenures (long since accom- 
plished), the cnfrauchiHcmcnt of trade and manufacture from all 
guild vestrictioiiis, and finally the freidom of external trade. 

In France the abolition under Turgot and his successors of guild 
restrictions on manufacture; of intenial customs duties; of legal 
and official re^^traints on the practice of agriculturti, and on the 
exportation, purchase, and sale of agricultuiul produce and, finally, 
of feudal rights.* 

In Germany^ the reforms of Stein and Ilardenberg, viz., the aboli- 
iion of caste restrictions on personal labour, and on the legal capacity 

^ (l) lAvergne^ SrotHmii 1S77. P. 11. 

^ (2) Mofricr, in CMm C*M Fixit Scrips. 
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for holding land ; the abolition of feudal tenures ; and the appropria- 
tion to lord and tenant each of his own distinct portion of the soil. 

In Eussia the recent abolition of personal serfdom, and the appro- 
priation of tho land between lord and peasant. 

In the principle that so fur as production is concerned, each 
person will do bettor for liiinsolf than other persons can do for him ; 
and that fof this purpose oueh person should bare the utmost possible 
freedom in using and di^poxing of his faculties, his earnings, and his 
invcstaicnts, is to be found the basis of modern industrial develop- 
ment It is the more desirable to insist on this at the present 
moment, since there is a di^jmsitioii to pare down and limit this all- 
im}Ktrtant principl(>. Feudalism and socialism, philanthropy and 
tyranny, patriotism and i>ro<ei‘tion, all the specious forms in which 
imiMtient bcncrolence, seUishness/ and love of domination manifest 
themselves, are only too ready to shake hands, .and form unholy 
ullianc(.>s against the spirit of frcnnluin. 

To ajjply this ])rinci[)Ie to the practical questions now arising with 
respect to bnd.* 

/’(Vc7t'«j nf L'thour. 

On this there is now litJle to be said. A century ago the restric- 
tions in Kuro{)e, if not in Fngland, were numerous. The noble, the 
burgher, the peasant, were confine<l to their respective ranks, and 
each was unable to undertake the occupations of the other. Even in 
England the restrictions of the <»Jd guihls and of apprenticeships 
reinaimKl. Thanks to the. economists these restrictions have disap- 
ptsart^, and with tho final rep('al of the laws against combination, 
and of the criminal pcnaltie-, on breach of contract, the a^cultural 
labotircr, as well as every oilier worker in tho country, may dispose 
of his labour as ho jdeases. A« a matter of fact bis wages have, 
according to Mr. f’ainl,‘ risen in the last twenty years rixty per cent., 
whilst tho price of nect'swiries ha.s not risen. Even now and in these 
bad times his wages have fallen little, if at oU. 

Is he then entirely ireel' There is no external legal restriction, 
on his actions. Hut if the law is such as to deprive him of the 
motives for energy, for prudence, for thrift, can it be said to l^ve 
him free ? Surely not ; and that it does so is, I think, also dear. 

On the one hand, the Poor T,aw gives him the prospect of a certain, 
if a miaerable, provision fur his old age; and, on the other, his 
opportoniries for creating an independence for himself gre of the 
moot limited kind. 8uch op{xniunitics may be of different sorts, 
In Scotland we sec that thrift con exist without the ownership, 
or pro^iect of ownership, of land ; and o^;K)rtnnities lor thrift in 
Eaglaid ore, we may trust, being slowly devdq^ through sudi 
(t) Cuni, ZanM Attrut, p. SS. 
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M Frisadlj Societies, Ctororamaat Savings Banks, uid 
Pw/i^ BwiihL Bat one great opportuni^ is elosed to the ]&gUdi 
lahiMiiw, vis., the opportnnitr of oirning, or of hojnng to own, • 
Int of ImJ, or even his own cottage home. I have not time to 
•rgM the question of Peasant Proprietorship ; but I think there ooa 
be no doubt on the mind of anj one who has pud the least attention 
to the pnaent state of tlu'ngs in Germany, Belgiai% Switier* 
France, and our own Channel Itiands, that the ownerdiip of 
plots of land does in those countries give the hope and the 
enwgr which w'c so much want here ; that it can exist aide by side 
with large properties and large farms ; that it is consisteat with very 
ample production; that it gives land a very high price; and that 
there is nothing in the climate, the soil, or other inevitable con* 
ditions of English life, which should prevent the develoinnent in 
England of what succeeds so well iu foreign countries. 1 confass 
that amid the sunshine of our great prosperity the conation of the 
En gliA farm labourer, who has no property, except tho fumiture of 
his cottage ; no house which he can call his own, odd no prospect 
of acquiring one ; no outlook in old age, except the workhouse, is a 
very dark spot ; and it is not made brighter by the inevitable fact 
now staring ns in the face, that ho will soon have the franchise. 

“tVhat labour jiel.la, and what, that labour post, 

Age, in its time of laugoor, finds at last,” 

are among the questions to which, wo may hope, attention will be 
directed, when we can sfrare time from conquering Zulus and Afglums 
and cmlisiBg Turks. 

Frtedom of Markd. 

Although in England wo have long since got rid of every lestric* 
tion on the purcb^ and sale within the country of agrioultnral 
prodno^ it may not be amiss to remember that down to the end of 
the lost eentury the case was very difierent in France ; that ptioes 
were there fixed by authprity ; that customs duties existed between 
difibrant pnnrincee, and that to tliis diffenmee between the two 
countries amongst other causes, such observoni ae H. Leonee do 
Lavergne and Aitbor Young, have attributed the superitml^ of 
Eng^iuh adtivatkm at tiie Awe of the century, la this country we 
have smeemade fraedmn of maricet complete by abolishing all pro* 
tectivo duties and Mstrictions on fitfngn agricultural produce, and I 
may assume that any attempt to i!e*introdaco aneb restiiotioai^ 
wbethn' in their own naked fona vi Froteetion or in the num in* 
sUkms and hypooritie^ finm of Bodproeify , or in the latnr and aaom 
pi^aacieae of a great Hational Iniwiirial Oustoms Union, 
diSsrariaal dutias r^ainst tba woiid; jwd wketiier eaggwIaA by 
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fanuen or manii&cturors, by Engliih legislator or colonial ptoteo 
tionut, trill be scorned by the good settee at the nation. I wdl only 
nuke two obserrationx, nrhich are trite and conunonplaoe enougb. 

Tho English fanner is not without benefit from the foreign trade, 
. caused and enoonragtd by tho free market in this country for foreign 
com. Even with the heavy duty which America puts on our 
manufactures, Sheffield and Staffordshire and Cleveland are sending 
iron and steel to America to x>ay for American com, and for every 
increase in tho trade of tliese districts there is an increased demand 
by them for tho milk and butter and meat of the Torkahire said 
Derbyshire dales. 

The American wheat grower, who is competing with the Englisih 
fanner, ia burdened and injured by the restricted market for Eng- 
lish manufaeturtMi. For every ton of English iron which America 
refuses to take, the Euglish inonufacturers, the English farmer, and 
the Aroericaii farmer, all suffer. It is the common interest of the 
American and the English farmer, as well us of the English manu- 
facturer, to get rid of all restrictions on the sole abroad of English 
manufactures. 


FnT<hm of CHltiratioii. 

In France, and probably in other parts of Europe, actual restric- 
tions on freedom of cultivation wore, as late as the last century, 
imposed with ^ the authority of law by the Goverament. Such 
restrictions, if ever tlier exisUsl in England, have long ceaaed to 
exist, and to thin, again, amongst other differences, Lavergne and 
others attribute the sujk'riority of English agriculture at the begin- 
ning of this centurv. Hut it is alleged that by — 

1. Bad cuatoma ; 

2. Restrictive eovenauts ; 

3. Absence of compulsory right to compensation ; 

The English fanner is still prevented from improving and doing 
his best with tho land. 

The farming lease has, in this country, so far at least as law 
is oonosmed, for centuries boon a matter of contract between landlord 
and tcoant. 

But the law, made by landlords, has annexed to this oontnet a 
oondition— not found in other contracts — ^known in England as 
distress, and in tfooUand as hypothec, which the landlord has 
priority ov«r all other creditors, and exceptional fomm of romedy.^ 
I shoU not dwoU upon Umm further than to say that thia inter- 
poritkii fl4 tho law is oondemned by tho pinoiple ol ftoedmn. II 
oentnot is to ho fireo, no oxooptional and uiuiato^ oondiUon dumld 
he atteohad to it hy law. A^ the oonditt o n uadsr oonsidsnttoBi is 
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more to be oondemned, bceause it ioterferee not only witb 
freedom ci contiaot betreen landlord and tenant, bat Vilh freodoB^ 
of eontnct betwem the tenimt and third parties. 

There is a further condition wliioh, in the absence of 8pe<^ agree- 
ment, the law of this country, till within a few years, annexed to the 
frmning contract, yiz., that what was put into the soil by the tenantf 
belonged to the landlord. This presumption also was unnatural 
and contrary to freedom. To reverse it is the apparent object of the 
Agrioitltural Holdings Act. Whether that intention is effeoti||Blly 
fulfilled may be doubted. In its half-hearted dealing with fixtures : 
in the absence of any distinct provision tlut the tenant may take 
from the soil anything whatever which he has put into or upon it : 
in requiring the previous consent of tho landlord to certain improve- 
ments ; in empowering the landlord by a mere line, and without 
specific stipulations, to get rid of the new law in a lump ; tho Act 
appears to leave much of the old presumption standing. However 
this may be, it was no doubt one principal intention of the Act to 
leave landlord and tenant free to make any contract they pl«ise con- 
cerning compensation for improvements, and this freedom is now 
ccnnplained of. It is alleged by those who take on themselTes to 
rejwesent the farmer, that the law ought to be such as to prevent 
him from giving up bis right to compcnsatiiin ; and the follouing 
arguments are brought forward in support of their allegation : 

1. That land is a monopoly. But as long ns there am a number 
of Jandowners sufficient to prevent combination amongst themselves, 
and to secure competition for tenants, there cun, us against tenants, 
be no mtmopoly. 3(r. Caird estimates the number of persona owning 
agricultural land in the United Kingdom at 180,000 [Lmded 
Intfre$i, p. 57). Others estimate it at much less. But whether it 
be 200,000 or *)0,000, it is amply sufficient to secure a competition 
for good tenants, and no reasonable man can doubt that soch com- 
petition exists. 

2. That tenant fanners arc, from a variety of circumstances, a 
weak class, unable to resist tiie landlord and his lawyer, and conse- 
quently not free agents. But this is not the fact. In Great Britain 
they number nearly (>00,000, and own from £300,000,000 to 
£400,000,000 of capital.^ They are free to emigrate, and some are 
now emigrating. There is «»roeIy another interest so huge and 
wealthy. If they have difficulty in making terms it is duo to the 
aitraotiveness of their occupation, not to their weakness. At the 

spnsent nunnent, when farms are to fit on every hand, a tenant 

(I) givoi the igtam « fi(dleir»>-Me,00e for QraUBritri^. 000,000 

ledsmb .vfteK tofethw UWfiWfiW tf tafiUL BiUof this capital a oonqiuiUeiily 
snail Mtoofs to the teamt laraura ot IitSaad, probaUy not above a lixth or aa 
' iilglilh 8npa(MnaBd07s(]te. (htbd’alMNMiiitmif, 
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fiirmer, with ca]^tal and foresight, majrno doubt nuike a moat ezccl- 
leli haigaiu* # 

3. Then it ia said that compulsory interferenoe is necesaary in the 

{public intereat, i,e. in order to increase the supply of food for the 
Oignsamer. To this it is only necessary to reply, that the consumer 
has the markets of tho world open to him, and tiiat the English 
landowner is subjected to a very fierce and successful competi> 
ties. ^ 

4. Finally, it is said that compulsion is justified by the analog 
of okisting legal interfenmcc in other cases, e.g. with factories, with 
shipping, with mines, with buildings, with education. 

But the interference of the State, in the cases referred to, is not 
for the purpose of making the industries interfered with more pro* 
ductivc. It is for the purpose of protecting life and health; of 
educating tho young ; and for other purposes which are considered 
paramount to economical production. The very basis of my argu* 
ment is tha'i for economical purposes, i.r. for purposes of production, 
the Itcst and wisest course is to leave all parties free, and to allow 
each to manage what Ixdoags to him as bis own interests dictate. 
It is to the interest of the landlord, //' a free agent, as much as of the 
tenant, to improve and to produce as much as iwssiblc ; and they 
will find out together how to do this much better than the law can 
^ determine fur them. This is true of all contracts for production, 
and it is specially applicable in the case of fanning contracts; for 
the circumstiuiccs of .soil, clintutc, holdings, &c., are so different that 
no single rule, or sot of rules, could be made of general application. 

It is possible, indeed, to conceive a case in which it would be 
justifiahle to iqtorfen*. If, for instance, it could be demonstrated 
(bat tho owners of pru{K!rty, or the majority of them, hod determined, 
in spite of self-interest, to Kicrificc oU other production to the 
pleasure of slaughtering some thousands of rabbits in a day, there 
might bo reason for putting them into a madhouse, and their land 
un^r public ntanagement. But the landowners of England, happily, 
aifi, as a general rule, far from being such fools. 

There is another precautionary obnrvation which I desire to make, 
and it is an important one. There have been abitndaneo of case« 
where the relations of landlord and cultivator have tfeen succemfolly 
altered by expropriating, for due consideration, certain rights of the 
landlord, and appropriating them to the tenant. Such were the 
changes effected in Pmsna by Stein and Hardenbeig. Soeh, in a 
small way, is the enlranohiscnient of copyholds in this country. 
Similar ohangea may still bo needed in other eonntries ; not, how- 
et«r» .1 oebiendt in, Oteat Britain. Bat what 1 aw partkuUdly 
' *nxMnm to insist that these changes, when 8ajQeesid«^ have been 
^ in the dbeotkm of absolote individual ownership j and not, ta oobs- 
xEvn. w A o 
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^ ^ oompeiuatton for improTement froald boj in (ho dizootion 

aS oompnlsoiy partnership, icith the terms dictated by (he Stote, !j^ 

I httre said that landlords and tenants will make the beet egree> 
masts for themselTes, if they are^five agetUt. 

Bat is the landlord a free agent P It is saidjitbat half or three* 
quarters of the land in Great Britain is in strict settlement, ue. it is 
in the hands of men whose interest in and power over the land 
ceases with t|^ own lives. At common law such persons could do 
nothing. Th^ cotild not cat a tree, or grub a hedge, or^make my 
improvement, except at their own personal expense ; nor could they 
secure to their tenmts any oompmsation for making one. Finding 
this intolerable, the lawyers, by introducing powers into settlements, 
have given to tenants for life the power of doing many useful things; 
and the legialatare, adopting those powers, has now made Aem 
universaL 

The tmant for life may now grant a fanning lease for twenl^-onc 
years. The Court of Chancery may now, at the instance of any 
tenmt for life, make an order for granting farming, building, or 
renewing leases, and for cutting timber ; and the Enclosure Com- 
missioners may make orders for draining, irrigating, reclaiming, 
endoaing, clearing, planting, constructing roads, canals, cottages, 
and furm buildings, engines, piers, and jetties : and for charging the 
expense on the inheritance. Finally, the tenant for life may, in 
granting farming leases, procure an order of a County Court charging 
certain improvements, if made by the tenant, on the inheritance. 

These Acts arc' an admission of the evil of settlements, and a 
palliatian, but they are no more. For — 

1. They are surrounded by obstructions and formalities. Notices 
have to be given and consents obtained ; proceedings have to be 
tak<m in Chancery, or in the County Court, or before the Enclosure 
Commissioners ; official surveys have to be made; and the act to bo 
done is in &ct in gwieral the act of the Court, or of some public 
authority, and not that of the owner of the property. 

3. Eqieoial care is taken that the thing to be done shall be for 
benefit^ not of the landlord in possession, not of the farmer, not of 
the conaanung public, but of the remainder-man. Unless the im- 
provement is dearly one which will increase the value of the estate 
to a ibtare posseMor, it cannot be done. How difierent from die 
action of free ownmship, and how much more limited ! 

3. The very motive for unprovmnoit is wanting. To put the law 
in motion, there must be a moving party, and that party must be 
the possessor of the estate, t.s. die tenant Sat lifr. Now the great 
^niwiidve to improvemoit is ahsdute owntnh^ and of this, by (he 
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lie is deprived. If he in^feves, he most improve for 
othen. Not odIji therefore, is his pomr, under these Acts, of the 
smsUest, hut the ohief motive to exert whi^ power he has, ee hjfpo. 
thm, does' not exist. 

The ooltiration and improvement of land in Great Britain is, 
therefore, not free, f>ecau8c the owner is, in a majority of cases, 
not a free agent. I have dwelt at length npon dus pert of the 
cajse, because the existence of the statutory powers above referred to 
will no doubt be much relied on in the coming controvriiy. Only 
the other day they were treated by the Titnett as a complete answer 
to Lord Carington's striking account of his own life ownership. 

Freedom of Une and Duposifion. 

We have hoard little lately of the doctrine of “ the unearned incre- 
ment in land ” — the doctrine, namely, that in a progressive commuzuty 
there is an element of increasing vtdue in land, which does not, or 
ought not, to belong to the proprietor, and which the public have in 
some form or another a right to claim. Now if this doctrine were 
limited to the support of increased taxation on land, in order to meet 
the increasing buidens which are mode necessary by the growth of 
population, I should liavc nothing to say against it. But it was pressed 
farther : it was proposed in some form or other to appropimte the 
unearned “ increment to the State,” i.e. to make the State a partner 
in the enjo 3 rmcnt and oumership. f 

This was at a period of advancing prosperity, when rents had 
increased for many years, and there was no prospect of their de- 
creasing. At the present time wo may ask, what of an "unearned 
(/cerement ” i' Is the State to appropriate that P If it is a partner 
for purposes of gain, it must be u partner for purposes of loss, and 
it should now guarantee the landowner against a fall in rente. 

This is a reduetio ad ab/mrdum, but it docs not go to the root of die 
matter. I am not, however, going to plunge into controveimes con- 
cerning exchange values, and the relation of land to other ezchange- 
al^ commodities. 1 will not even ask whether shares in paUio 
undertakings such as nulways, ore to fall within the same law of 
the oneanied inoremeut. 

The real reason why the doctrine of the tineamed increment 
cannot be admitted is, that it is inconsistent with freedom of use end 
ownership. It deprives the owner of one principal motive for im- 
pmement. It makes the State a partner with &e landowner, and 
fitters his free setion Iqr joint management of the worst kind. 
Ek^nse that one o| my fidds is, fay the growth of a town or other 
«Mue independent of myself, capaUe, witbont ood or dhrt on my 
partk ef an improvemont or change in cultivatiMi, which will prodnoe 
meahugel^incnawtdrent, I shall, if lefttomys^probaldyadoptit. 

a 2 
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m tho increased rent is not to come to mCt I sliall not. And if 
t3ie State, by Tirtno of its right to the rent, is to step in and compel 
me to adopt the improromcnt, irhat sort of management shall we 
baTeP The propo^ is an absurdi^’, because it interferes with 
freedom. 

But IS the use and disposition of land free ? More than half the land 
in the country is under settlement ; in other words, the chief part 
of the interest in it belongs to persons who are not in the possession 
or enjoyment of it — ^many of whom are not even in existence, or if 
in existence are under disability either to use or to dispose of it. Tho 
possessor of the estate can sell or mortgage his own life-interest, but 
he can do no more. 

It is said that almost crery settlement contains a power of sale, 
and that where there is no such power, settled lands can be sold on 
application to the Court of Chancery under the Settled Estates Act. 

But what does this amount to*? The power is a power of sale 
and exchange ; i.e. a power of selling particular lands in order to 
buy others. For every aero thus taken out of settlement, another 
acre must sooner or later Ihj put into settlement. Consequently, 
these powers, if exercised to the uttormost, would not add to the 
quantify of land in the open market. 

There *i8 another limitation on the effect of these j>ower# of no 
less importance. They are to be exercised, nf*t for the purpo-ses of 
the tenant in possession, but of the remainder-man. The tenant in 
possession, who must l»e the moving party, is therefuri? deprived of the 
principal motives for selling. lie may wish to sell fur various purposes. 
He may unsh to improve the estate, but in that case the settlement 
is needless. He would in that case do freely without the st>ttlcment 
what he cannot do, or can only do under ombarrasring restrictions 
with the settlement. But he may also wish to sell fur r.ariotts other 
motives. He may be a spendthrift and embarrassed. In that case 
it would be good for bis creditors, for the estate, for the public, that 
it should puss out of bis bauds altogether. He may wish to advance 
bis family, or to employ the proceeds in some other and more advan- 
tageous way, or to promote some philanthropic purpof». In these 
cases be is prevented altogether, both from doing something which 
would be useful to the community, and also from throwing his estate 
into the market. The law of settlement is intended to prevent salt#, 
and it does prevent them in tike most ^ectual manner. 

It is the law of settlement which makes a good system of land 
taraasfer impracticable. It is the complicated system of interests, 
boQt op by successtTe life and other estatei^ whi^ makes it impos- 
aihle to give a short and inexpensive title. CommittM on Committee, 
OominMnon on Commisnon, Aot upon Act, all bear witness by their 
l«igiutgi^ or titeir failaier, to this oonelnnon. Sweep away sitocMK 
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BiTd interests-—" substitutions," as the French well call them— and 
you may sweep into the rubbish heap a mass of legal learning 
concerning uses and remainders, which is at present only a pain and 
grief to human intelligence, and an embarrassment to the affiiirs of 
hie. 

It is impossible here to enter at any length upon the question of 
the mode in which a change can be best effected ; or how the aboli- 
tion of the preseit 4''- oi‘ settlement or '‘substitations" is to be 
reconciled with the ponn^r of making a reasonable provision for wife 
and children. Many plans might he suggested. One would be that 
proposed in Mr. Lefevre’s Bill, to the effect that the settlement of 
land should never go beyond that which is contained in an ordinary 
marriage settlement of personalty, viz. a life interest to husband and 
wifu, with a power to them to appoint otates in fee simple among 
the children of the marriage. I will not here atterajit to follow oat 
this suggestion. One observation may, however, be made, viz. — 
that scttlouH'Uts would probably be ncislcd less often than they are, 
if married women were intrusted by law with an independent control 
over their own property. 

In proposing to abolish the law of settlement, I am not suggesting 
any law of (>quul di\isiou such as exists in France. How deeply 
the whole of that country is attached to that law is obvious, and it 
is a strong argument in its favour. But 1 prefer absolute t^ta- 
mentary freedom— nut indeed that sort of freedom (as it is pleasantly 
styled in our moderate Liberal journal) which consists in destroying 
the freedom of subsecpicnt generations, a freedom which is something^ 
like the freedom of the slave-o>vner to do what he likes with hia 
slaves — but freedom to the te.stator to select the immediate object 
of his gift. 

I have said that 1 would contiiie myself to the economical view of 
this questiou of .s(>ttlement. Tho social and political aspects of it 
are, 1 believe, even more imp«>rtaut. To cripple the father in pro- 
viding for his faiuily ; to make tho sou independent of his hither ; 
to expose the sun at the most critical time of life to the worst sort of 
tenqitations ; to bribe him by the offer of temporary relief to give up 
his future ffbedom ; to cinbarruKs the ]K>ss(.<ssor of the estate in doing 
his duty by it ; to nuiiiiluin worthless families in positions of dignity 
and power ; and liually, to perpetuate this endless chain of evUs from 
generation to generation — such are the social and political tcndeifanes 
of the present law of set tlement. But there is one observation I 
should like to make by way of precaution. It will be said that in 
this aristocratic country settlements are necessary in. ordor to ko^ 
up fiunilies. To this objection I attribute no w^ht. I feel as 
*(^tmgly as any one the value of the great families and of the gnat 
ntates. But settlnnents are not necessary to keep up theBussaUi^ <*■ 
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' HutStsDliBijtf, or tlio OaTondiflhea. In &ot, so fiur as the^ gD| sstfle- 
mimfci milifetto against the prudence which is the real saltation of 
such hunilies, and where that prudence does not exist, better that the 
families and their estates should go> 

I hare not space to add what >I should hate IQced to say about 
the desirabilitj of encouraging the sale of land. What the nltimaie 
effect might be on the distribution of land is uncertain. In somo 
cases, eqwciallj in those of great estates j^proRntly managed, it 
might Irad -to aggregation. In other cases— probably in the ma> 
jority of cases— it would, I have no doubt, lead to diq>ersion. Few 
will be found to dispute that a greater division of land, and a greater 
variety in the rise of estates, would be a great advantage to this 
country economically, politically, and socially. But all I a^ for is, 
that eoanomical and social causes ehall be allowed to operate freely ; 
tiiat law, and the babits which spring .from law, shall not restrict 
their (^ration ; and that land in England shall be freed from the 
dulling gza^ of the dead hand. 

Of the settlements of personalty I have said nothing. The 
economical evils of sneh settlements are fewer than in the case of 
.land, because personal investments require, os a rule, less active 
management than landed estates. But the evils to the family and to 
mxdety are equally great. The wholesome tendency of recent legis- 
latkm has been to assimilate the law of reolty to that of personalty ; 
and I can see no reason why any limitation of the power of settlement 
dtoold not be made to apply to both alike. 

I oondnde, therefore, that the leading principle of pditlca) 
economy, viz. fireedom of labour; freedom of market; 

freedom of cdtivatioif; freedom of use and dispostion*— is opposed 
to any attempt to introduce — 

Protection against foreign produce ; 

Oompiolsocy compensation to tenants ; 

State interference with ownership and management of land ; 

Bat, on the other hand, that it condemns — 

The existing law of distress and hypothec ; 

The existing Poor Law ; 

The exiiting law of settlement. 


T. H. Fahibb. 



OONVEBSATIONS WIT 9 ifbOLPHE DE OIRCOT7BT. 

[On» Mr. toim-’a oldest, moat Tsloed. and moat intimate Manda died on 
** ^ WMtry hotiHo, lia Calle, St. Cloud. Althougli irall kaown 
•nd liighljr ftppTeoiMd 6}r hiB extniovdinary uttaimiieiits i|iuditief ill 

most of tho cftpitoXs of Ktirope, tho TiMtnft of M* do Circourt Li not totlm 

publjcy owing to hiit total aWnce of Tanity and hui ahrinking every amt of 

publicity. The articloa which he wrote did not always boor hia namOv nof did 
he ever collect them into a book. Mr. Senior, howeveri did te aod 
we have in our library a thick octavo, containing papera by IL de Ciroourt on 
wioua aubjecia. Ilia converaationa also were carefully reported by hia 
Engliah friend. Only acme portions of them have as yet been publidiod. 
The following extracts from an article by M. Edmond Scherar give a vivid 
description of this diatingniahed man, and will prove the best mtxoduofaon 
to the converaationa. — ^M. C. M. 8.] 

[**••• M. de Circourt’s friends will never be able to fiarget bin 
extruordinary inielloctual gifts or tho simplicity of cbaraoter, 
bia geniality, and the absence of all affectanon and pretension for 
which he was as remarkable as for bis immense knowledge. Hiewts 
born September 22nd, 1801, at Bouxi^res-aux-Ch^nos, near Ham^. 
His father’s family came from Lorraine, and his mother’s £tem 
Fninche Comte, From his earliest years his fiscility for leaming 
was prodigious. When ho was only eight years old he knew Latin, 
and, as one of his brothers said, from that time forth he forgot 
nothing that he read or heard. At the lyc^ of Besanfon his 
precocity became a source of embarrassment to bis masters^ who 
could not refuse to give him the prises he deserved, and yet ocNdd 
not let him move up to tho higher classes at an age which was too 
early for the established rules. He went to Paris widiing to serve 
in a Government office. The knowledge which he already posseised, 
his promptitude in acquiring what remained to be leanit, his 
capacity for work, could not fail to strike those with whom he name 
in oontaet. H. de Corbii^re took him as his private seeretaiy, 

H« de lAbourdonnaye, on entering the Govemment, m ade b^m hia 
iU esAiaef. When his patron loft the Pclignao Ifiniatiy 
de Ciroourt naturally followed his fortunea. 

** The «yoang man, however — ^ho was then only 23~TCniaiiied 
attached to the Hinistiy for Foreign A£Burs aa well e$ mme of his 
iriande**]CH. Boia^le-Comte, de Flavigny, de Yiel Oastd[~iii a 
nther indefinite position. I believe that H, de CSioonrt^a intimaoty 
with Isunartine dated fitim this time, and was owing to tbe t t 
^[WWMrtanosa. He never, however, took the place in the Fovein 
Offlee whioh, I am toldt waa long reaenred for him, but paaaad the 
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niieii followed the July rerolution in tmTelling. He ifMni 
|bNh yean in Italy, went to Switurlnnd, Boasia, and Gmnaay, 
.iaad did not finally come back to aettle in France, or at leaat in 
Fati^ until 1837. Towards the end of 1830 ho married at Genera 
a young Boasian lady, hldll^ de Kloatine, whose menmiy will 
always remain doscly associated with his in the thoughts oE their 
frienda I cannot say when Madame de Ciroourt first opened the tatom 
that I only knew much later, which became famous, and waa 
stamped with ito own particular character-one of the last of those 
charming reimitm where people met two or three times a week, conTers* 
ing, tdling stories, discussing — Abound together, in sfate of difierences 
of opinion, by their intellectual and social tastes. Madame de Gireotirt 
had in the highest degree the art of bringing together people of all 
shades of opinion and of all parties There were Catholics and 
Le^timista to be found side by side with Liberals — I was going to 
say Bevolationists. Cavour Vas an assiduous frequenter of her 
sakm when he was in Paris, and often found himself sitting beside 
people who were somewhat scared by his presence. M. Thiers came 
there in the latter years of Madame de Circourt's life, at the risk of 
meeting an Economist* or a Bonapartist for whom he had not con- 
•ealed his arersion. It must be admitted that the gracious hostess 
of the Bue dcs Sausssyes took infinite pains to maintain, renew, and 
migmoit her circle of friends. She recalled them to their dul^ if 
they absented themselyes for aereral weeks in succession, awakening 
their seal, stimulating their interest, and drawing closer by many 
little acta of kindness the ties already formed. She was equally 
carsfiil and ^owed os much tact in the way in which she tried to 
make the omiTersation interesting and to avert the jars of conflicting 
<^nions. She had never been pretty, and during the last yean of 
her life she was a great invalid, confined to her sofa by severe and 
adminUy supported suflerings, the result of an accident. Nor can 
she he said to have poss es s e d a great intdlect or extraordinary 
powen of conversation. But she made up for all this by a peculiar 
eham which is often to be met with among the women of her 
nation, and by the attractions of a singularly aflhetikmate and 
engaging disposition. 

"lam letting my recollections carry me away from M. de Ciroourt, 
who waa often absent from these riuniofu, preferring his hooks and 
etiidies of all kinds, his own particular relations with eminent poli* 
tihiaas enr authors, his oorreqwndence with friends in Italy, Swit- 
nerhwd, America, and elaewhere, to the pleasures of society. He waa 
aafy mm intemipted in this life of atudioua leiaare and incessant 
stttaBeebial activity ; this was in 1848. I have already said that 
In e«dly life he knew Lamartine. 1 cannot say that they were 
.katimate, because the difiermice of character in the two men semm to 
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in« to «cditde tlie complete omifidenoe which this w4lk seppoaes ; hat 
their intereoane was frequent. Our friend had in his dining-rp^ 
at La Odle Saint«Cliiud, a drawing of Hillj, the Millj on la terre 
natale**of the “Harmonies,” which M. de Lamartine had ghren to 
H. de Circourt, and under which he had writteu with his own hand 
the admirable lines « 

* Pourquni lo prononcer oe nom de la patrie ? 

Dttus son brilliant oxil, mon cceat en a Mmi ; 

11 rrsonne do loin dans mon ime attendrie 

Commo k*fl pad couuim ou la voix d*iui and ! J 

1 mention this present in order to show the kind of connection that 
existed between these two men. Lamartine, a man of imagination 
and improvisation, must hare been stijuck by the prodigious erudition 
of Adolphe de Circourt. He listened to him, as did every one else 
for that matter, with admiration and, astonishment. He delighted 
in opening by chance and in turning over the leaves of this Uving 
dictionary, sometimes fur umusement,« sometimes for information, 
on languages, history, genealogy, geography, statistics, the most 
remote antiquities as well us those of later times, anecdotes of 
society os well as histories of battles which have decided the fate of 
nations. And on all these subjects M. de Circourt was equally well 
informed. This learning was not given out merely cut and dried, 
but with animation and life, sometimes so dramatically that one 
might fancy one’s self listening to on old chronicle, or a memoir, or 
oven to a novel of Sir Walter Scott. 

“ When Ijumartinc was made Minister for Foreign Afiairs after the 
revolution of February, be wanted men capable of filling, under such 
difficult circumstances, the great diplomatic posts in the EnropeexL 
courts. He selected Adolphe de Circourt for Berlin. It was a 
happy choice. The envoy of Franco to Prussia- alrei^y as it were 
bdongod to the diplomatic service through his former apprentice- 
ship, and the qualities of his mind must have been particolarlj 
pleasing to a king who like Frederick William wae aleo a 
cultivated and an intellectual dilettante. M. de Circourt met with 
compete succmh in Berlin, enjoying confidence airil frienddhip 
of the Sovereign, and thus rendering incontestable eervioea to France. 
Then came the Polish question, wh<m Lamartine impmdentily 
betrayed Circourt by publishing a dispatch which was calculated to 
oompnHnise the minister with the fanatical propagandists of that 
time. Oorfriend was recalled soon after ifith, 1849. He then 
retoed finally into private life. The death of Ifadame de Giroonrt 
m 1863 naturally nude a great change in hie life. 9e left Paris 
end spent most of the year at La Celle, with the exception, of viiifta to 
Italy and Switserland, which became more fsequent and of 
dnmtien os time went on. 
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oosmotsAzioiKi yrrm adouphb va cacovax, 

**31. d» GSzoAirt, vho, like most m«» of vaot knowledgo aak |Vodi« 
||lfw memoiy, fonnd too much pleasnro in ao^niring knowlo^ to 
avvo tho time or tko incliniition to prodnoe, wrote serertl artibbw ui 
yiy BephWI, hutorioal, and litvnuy pabliootions, but nerer odUootad 
tium. He bos left no Iwok bearing bia numo except a traaalatiim of 
BaiMioft’B Jlhtw^ of (hf Itt'lei>endenfe of tko United State*, to wbicb 
Jbo added notes and about a hundred pages of ConeluoioM Aittoripu*. 
It must be admitted that, although be was familiar with the standard 
works of most £uropuan nations and had made an e^ieoial and 
thorough studjr of some of them, he was not of a poetio or artistio 
temiierament It was from an historical point of view that he 
criticised the great classical writers. 

“ I hare already ^ken c^ his simple kindly manners and eoiy 
intercourse. He had no petty passions — I ought, perhaps, to say no 
passions at aU. Even pditics^to him were only history, a subject of 
curiosity and study. Therefore ho carried into them an absmee of 
party spirit which risked bring mistaken for indiffcrcnco. It is a 
strange fact that I never even thought of asking him his ofunion on 
the questions which agitato our country. I never even supposed that 
he might have an opinion. He lived in a sphere so completely dif* 
ftrent, that in order to converse with him one was forced to lay aside 
tho preoeeupations, straggles, and cares of our daily public life. Can 
this have b^ due to his superior nature or to a deficient patriotism }’ 
I leave the question to the decision of others. W’hat there can bo 
no question about, was his modesty. I never once knew it at fitnlt 
This man, who enjoyed such a high and weU*merited reputation in 
fore%n countries, never appeared to be surprised that the Academy 
had not thought of admitting him within its walls, that oor biogra* 
pbical dictionaries awarded him no paragraph— that, in fiust, he was 
a stranger in his osm country.”} 

Bnndajf, Fet/rnary 19M, On my return I found Madame 

de CSrcourt pitting with Mrs. Senior. 

Madame de Cwrourt. The terrible rumours that we have been hear* 
ing for some days prove to Im true. Kapoleon Bonaparte is to be 
oommander.inH-hii'r— RomiMad^ we hope— 'but even hia name will 
be disastrous whoever may bo vioeroy over him. Nothing can be 
better fitted to add to the unpopularity of the war. I hear that it 
hu been arranged fw some time, and that the pnpsn have been for- 
Uddm to allade to it. It will excite infinite di^gnet in the Army. 
M. de St. P., who is a friend of mine, hoe juit heard from hie 

Nicholas reeiiTed him on the 8nd ef 
ttusasoi^ He was confined to bed by goni ** There utmly mm 
m in Bosna,” said Nicholaa, «*whe depitme thie war« et set 
hemme, tfest moi.” ' 
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WAmifg^th, 1854. — I milt ia tbe erenuig intfai Kn. ]{dinu^ 
TilBaa to Ifadsmo. do Lamfirttae. She reoeivin ersiy crroning, of 
eoone cBstaiiimg from ever geing out. I foimd there one <st tvo 
ladies and several men, most ol them inlli ihe large beard and 
moustaches assumed by the Bepublioan parfy. 1%e only person thoo 
whom I knew was Circourt. He t<dd me that the bulk of the 
moustachod men were Italians, Poles, or Amerioans. I alluded to 
the dilatoriness of the French armament. 

Cimurt. Ho not trouble yourself about that. Only 20,000 may bo 
sent to the blast this month ; 600,000 will be sent tbme befinca the 
war is over. "Wo are now spectators of the opening scene rf one of 
those sublime and frightful convulsions by which the moral would, 
like the material world, is periodically broken up and recompoeed. 
Two great principles going by different names ore opposed to one 
another on the Continent of Europe. The contest is said to be aome- 
times between Democracy and Aristocracy ; sometimes between Be- 
volution and Legitimacy ; semetimea between the Peoples and the 
Thrones ; sometimes between the will of the many and the will of the 
few ; sometimes between Innovation and Stability ; sometimes 
between Progress and Ilesistanee. One of these principles ito 
strongest seat in France, the other in Itussia. As for you, you do 
not belong to the Continent ; your Empire is aa much Ainiwii»Kn and 
Asiatio as it is European. You aro governed by no single princi^b. 
In Asia you are autocratic, in America democratic, in Europe you 
reprraent liberty, a political element little known and atill lees 
valued on the Continent. Well, tbo donocratic and autocratio 
principles are now coming into coUinkm in the persema of their two 
most powerful supporters, and you, who are stronger than erUmr of 
them, have thrown your weight into the scale of Frame. The tolly 
of Eicbolas has rendered the Hussion name bato tol throughout tho 
world. The German sovereigns would willingly support him, for 
disy see that they riiall fall with him. But thrir peoples ese this 
too, and will force their rulers to bo neutral,’ or evm to side vrith 
France. The straggle may bo long and furious, but I eennot 
doubt i|i result : Hussia a tU be beaten down, her strength wiU he 
htdeen centuries; but when that solid well bee 011 wkicih 
Autoenuy in Germany reposed, the rotten empireo andf hin gdiMim 
end grand duchies which leant on it will tnmUe Kke houses ol ends. 
^Diecnly independent power on the Oontinsmt will be France semnttd 
& wffl be grouped, aoooiding to whet may be her toehion tor the 
dey, kingdoBM or republics, joining in her fesUage and snlijeot to 
Imt iaflumce. What will become then of the Tranides of 
wot yen wy that riie rimll not ertoid henMU to the Hluhef . 1 
l^ie that you will net If yed do, another aek in this great Iraigediy 
iml«p6n>Htirar between Democrat and Liberty. 
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The power of France, grest ns it is now^ grc&tor as tt will 
1 m tiien, naj' be broken on tbo rock of Kngland ; and then yon, ot 
Tathttr you and America*— free, like youraelTos— will l)o the mlera of 
the world. Or you may fail ; in that rase freedom will be gone, or at 
Ifiaiif vill be suspended, in KurojK*. It will be succeeded everywhere, 
as it has been liere, by Doniocrary, using as its instrument, somo* 
eiwum an elected t^raut, sumetimea an elected Assembly, and over* 
whelming and covering with its low agitated wattrs the indepen- 
dence of feeling, thought, and action which has produced all the 
great men, and all the great acts, and all the great works of which 
humanity is proud. 

Sfiuor, You expect to see the jHiwcr of Hussia efTcctually 
broken down ? 

Cirroiirt. Whether 1 shall live to sec it of course doubtful. The 
<.trugglc may last longer than my life, but I believe that such must 
be the termination. 

Henior. But that can only be by a p.trtitiiin. Wnio is to have 
what wc cut off from her ? 

Cireouri. Poland, of course, must be rccou'.tructwl, and that will 
hasten the full of monarchy in Austria and Pru-ctia. It cannot 
possibly resist the democratic contagion that oMTspreuds l*olu»d. 
You will take the Crimea. 

Senior. Impossible! We shall take nothing, for we want 
nothing. There is nothing that would not Ih> an encumbrance 
to us. 

Cireouri. You may think co now, but you will lie carried away by 
the force of circumstances. You will nut be allowed to remain as 
you wfwe, with no increase except that of your debt, while your 
great rivals, France and America, are growing. Tlte least that you 
can take is Fgv'pt ; and I am anxious on many grounds that you 
ahoold have it 1 am anxious to take that fine country and iudus* 
trious, docile ]iopulation out of the hands of the barbarians that have 
trampled on it c\cr since the fail of the Human Empire. I am 
anxious, too, to save it from Frnooe ; and French or English it must 
be. You would give it free trade, light tuxes, ond internal tran- 
quillity ; you would make it pay ita own expenMw, and more; and it 
would complete the chain by which you surround tlio world, tbo 
links of which arc fiibraltar, Halta, Corfu, Aden, Hindustan, 
Australia, Hingujwits Hong Kong, Oregon, and Canada. 

Smior. Are wc, then, to rob our friend the Sublime Porte f 

Cireomrt. The Sublime Porto falls the instant the first Fraieh 
detaelunent enters Constantinople, or, indeed, lands in Itouuolia, It 
is absu^ to snppoee that ten millions of Cbriatians will submit to (bo 
o^neasion, or even to the rule, of stane hundreds of thousands of 
Talks, afiN* th^ have seen the dependonoo of the Saltan on 
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foreign aupport. Wo may prevent Constantinople from becoming 
Bossian, but ve cannot keep it Turkish. Wo may givo it to 
Greece, or we may make it the subject of a joint occupation, or 
wo may declare it a free (Ireck city, and destroy all the fortifications 
of tho Bosphorus and the Hellespont — in short, wo may make any 
arrangement which docs not involve the permanence of the Turkidi 
dominiou in Euro])c. Posterity will say that Louis Xapoleon has 
made two attempts of e((o»l ub<>urdity — maintaining the sovereign^ 
of tho Pope in Itomo and of the Turk in Europe. .... 

Swii'or. Is Baraguay d’llillicrs a good choice? 

Ctrrourt. By no means ; he will quarrel with every one that eomes 
near him. I trust, hou’cvcr, that he will keep it only long enough 
to entitle him to the bAton of Marshal. f'anrobt*rt goes with him, 
and Bosquet. At the head of tho staff is Martin Pret, quite young, 
but very dtstiDguii),hG<I. He was with Cavaigiioc in June, 1848, an d 
was employed by him wlicut‘\er there wa.s any difficulty. Cavaignao 
w'as reproached for having taken an liour's sleep during the action. 
** I lay down without Wing uneasy,” he answered, “ for Martin 
Pn‘t was there.” Ah Ijord IlagLtn cannot serve under Baraguav 
d'Hilliers, the two corps arc to act indejiendcntly. 

tirmor. But what is to lx come of Najioleou Bonaparte ? 

('irrouti. He is to eominund the reserve, which is to lie collected 
at MarHidllos and Toulon. He is to be kept there till the troops 
have Whui accuotoined to his sight, and then produced as Com> 
inaiider>iu-('liief. If he wi-ri' shown to them abruptly, he would 
frighten them as an clejihaiit docs cavalry 

.Some one depn rated an ulliaucc with Austria. 

Ctriottrf. You need not fear the alliance of .Vuslria ; Croatia, tho 
Bttiinat, and TraiiMhania, tho parts of the Austrian Empire 
nearest to the seat ot w ar, are inhabited by a Sclavoniau papula-* 
tion hostile to Austria, and kept down principally by the 50,000 
troops that are then-. If Austria were to make war on t he ir 
Sclavonic brethren the Russians, in fu\our of their old enemies the 
Turks, they could nut be kept down at all. Even Jelloehich, the 
Ban of Croatia, iieittnl as he is by the .Vustriau Court, would desert it 
if be were ordennl to attack the Russians. As for Hungary, Nidholas 
has merely to send them one of his sous us their king, and they will 
embrace him as their saviour. 1 am angry when I hoar tho 
Austrian Government despised as cowardly. It faces the entione 
perils to which it is exposed with marvellous courage; what it wants 
i* itatosmaasbip. Tho young Emperor is a brave uldier, but he has 
DO political talents or knowledge orexperionco. Uis coonsellon are 
Mw^srate men, but they have sense enough to know that half the 
onpire i« loat if they quarrel with lluesia. By proMutg Austria the 
DMy ||| tunied into an enemy, hat not into an ally. 
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MarfA lUA, 18o4. — Bartii^lemy de St. Hilaire and 

OiMimrt Inoak&sted mth me. 

Ghvottrt. The depravafion of our national eharaoter ainoe 1848 ia 
{tightfhiL Four yean of rvrolution and two of deapotiam havo 
deetnyed, or at ieoat ausponded, our powora of combination, oar 
powcn of resiatancp, oven our aenae of right and wrong ; ten yeara 
more of thia tyranny would sink tu into Italians— ingenious, learned, 
aoiontidc, full of art and taste and refinement, hat without moral 
feeling or public spirit or pablic virtue, with no pursuits except 

those of pleasure, ease, or wealth In £aet our reUgi<m ia not 

Christianity, but an imitation of it. The doctrines of Christ and 
his apostles are not studied by us ; our priests read the fathers and 
their breviaries, our women read legends and meditations and 
Thomas d Kempis. They arc very charitable, but their charity is 
selfish ; it is subjective, not objective ; its purpose is the good of 
the giver not of the receiver, and accordingly the greater part of it 
is absolutely mischievous. 

Sfnior. IrVhat sort of a booh is the Imtaiion uf Chmt t 

Circcurt. It is a book to be studied by a man who ia condemned 
to solitary imprisonmont for life and deprived of ink and paper. Ila 
teodeooy ia to jpmote total inaction, toqndity of mind and body. 
It deprecatea the performing, or rather tbo incarring,any duties, tbo 
indulgence in any inquiries or speculations, in short, anything that 
connects the reader with the external world. A Hindoo Faquir 
who has allowed himself to stiffen into one attitude is the real modfd 
which Thomas d Kempis proposcM for imitation. 

tSemor. Is this the sort td C’hristianity which excites Cousin's 
admiration F 

8l. llilairr. Cousin is often carried away by bis owX imoginatico. 
He fell in love some time ago with Madame do Ijongneville, and 
wasted a year on her. Since that he has been writing up the 
Carmelites. 

Cirfourt. Y<m, with most mischievons anocoss. His book baa 
made perhaps tnenty or thirty Carmelitea. Now if the question 
were whether I should make my daughter a Oanndite, or plonga a 
dagger into her heart, or throw her ont of that window, aa a good 
filler 1 should pn U r either of the taro latter alternatives to the 
first. 

Saturday, March IK//,, isoi. — Otrooiin, St Hilaire^ and Ottlpe|i|ier 
Imekfissled with us. TV’o talked of relies. 

Samor. Are they still venerated in Fraaoe P 

Cdnmsrf. You shall judge by wbat I am goiaff to toll yen. M. do 
, aigt of the Harshal, bad bean ox tin a nowmrf ol oaadidato for 
In depmUment in Ha ia a man of iOmd, bol of biA 

$ 
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temper and obaractpr. He wm edvieed to go to Beme to try to 
flatter tlie clergy by importing from tbenoe a new aunt. The bones 
of a fthilA of aWt three yean old had just been found in a new 
ezoavatioa oi the Catacombs. One of the Tortebne of the neck was 
injured, and it was aasumod that the death had been violent He 
persuaded Gregory XYI. to make him a present of the bones, with a 
oertifioato recognising them as those of a martyr, and giving to the 
young Christian the name of Santa Prims. He put Santa Frima 
into a duine, brought her in great pomp to his department, where 
he was met by the bishop and the clergy; built a little chapel in her 
honoar, in wUch she is now actively imrforming miraclra ; and at 
the next election the priests brought him in for his department with 
a large majority. 

Senior. I thought that the making a saint was a long and ex- 
pensive process. 

Cireourl. So it is, if the proposed saint be not a martyr. A 
Franciscan priost was quefe-iog from me the other day. I 
reminded him that 1 had made a donation to his convent last year. 

Ah," ho answered, “ but since then wo have made a saint, and you 
have no idim how much that costs ! " But if the candidate be a 
martyr, he is admitted cheaply and expeditiously. ^ Now all bones 
found in the Catacombs are assumed to be Christian, and are admitted 
on alight presumption to bo those of martyrs. A few years ago the 
bodies of two young women were found there. They had been pudted 
into a hole, iq>pareutly without coffins or clothes, and the opening 
cloBod by a tile. On that tilo was cut Philomena Virgo Christiana, 
and Deoduta Virgo ('hristiunu. From their mode of interment they 
probably were slaves. Good judges of bones pronounced that they 
found marks of ^'iolence, and they were canonised as martyrs. Saint 
Deodaia never reached much notoriety, but Saint PhileSaena, I know* 
not why, obtained groat success in France. There are some hundreds 
of chapels erected to her, she performs miracles, and her hagiography 
has bom published, showing that she was the daughtot of a king of 
Pophlagonia, that Diocletian fell in love with Iter, that she refrised 
to marry a Pagan, and was duly martyrised. We found, however, 
in Algiers an indisputablo nurtvr. Wo know from eantempoiaty 
historians that a Koor, who ban been converted and served under 
Oharies V., was token priaoner by Hussein, the oelsbrated Dty ef 
Algmn; ^t herefruwd to save his life by retanungteyahometiHi- 
ioB, was put into a coffin full of mortar and bnUt into one of the 
hesilons Gm Fort called Des 24 Heurea, wUch Hnssoin was 
aieelfrig. Slw fbrt hss just been destroyeA as intseflariag with the 
MW fartifloatioBs. In the bastion were ffiond fha eoffih, t^ bones, 
and the in^caaMSi of the free on the mortsr. 1 have seen it { the 
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featnns 'were those of a handsome Moor. We immediately got him 
nttde a saint, and the circomstancc is said to hare much affeoted 
t3io Algerines. It seems to them a sort of prim tie jmmsfMH by the 
Chid of the Christians. 

Senior. Is the Greek Chnrch a worshipper of relics? 

Cireourf. Certainly. I saw in Moscow a shrine intended to receiro 
the hones of a Eussinn bishop, which was to cost 250,000 francs. 
His see was on one of the hij;her confluents of the Don, and when 
Peter the Great was marching iigainst Turkey the Bishop assisted him 
with men and money. Alexander found his name still venerated on 
the Don, and had him canonised, and I bax-o no doubt that in this 
war thousands will go to battle invoking his name. 

This story led the convcrsiition to the Greek <?hnrch. 

Circourt. It is the large.st of the three, and I am not sure that it 
is not the best. Its merit is stability ; that of tlie Eoman Catholics 
is activity ; that of the Protestants is intelligence. But you Pro- 
testants are too exclusively intellectual, you do not suiRciently appeal 
to the feelings or to the imagination. The Eoman Catholics, by 
their horrible doctrine of tl^ infallibility of the Pojk' and of General 
Councils, are straying every century farther from primitive Chri'- 
tianity. Every error and every puerility which the Church has once 
.sanctioned becomes irrevocable. When they lx>i»«‘t of their unity t»f 
opinion, they boast of their greatest x’ie(\ (»ck1 did not intend people 
to be of only one opinion in matler.'* of religion, or He would have 
made his Ecvclation capable of only one i«tcr[>rct alien. The idea 
cherished by every seert. dow n to the minutest frarlinn of Protestantism, 
that it is sinful to differ from V, is one of t:i«‘ strang<‘st errors of the 
human mind. As the l.>atin Church professes to Iw infallible, it 
cannot change, and need not investigate; the Greek Chnrch, having 
no such pretdhsion. can do Itoth ; it can discover that it has wandered 
from the truth, and can return. An abbot of a great Ruswia’i 
monastery, now' a bishop, once said to me: “ We are, eoverwl with 
abases and superstitions, but under them is concealed tnu' Christianity. 
We aro clad in rags. But they do not adhere to u# ; the l»ody is sound 
beneath; we can, and we shall, throw them off. The superstitions and 
abuses of Borne have entered into^her substance ; her infallibility 
makes every new one, like those which came before it, a part of her- 
self ; if she were to tear them away she would tear the flesh from her 
banes.” The most remarkable among the Christian sects is the 
Moravian. The ruling powers do not employ rewards or panish- 
ments, yet thqr seem to succeed in extinguishing all individual will. 
The children whom they educate all profess to be happy, but there is 
nothing it^oos about thmn ; when they play, it is as* if they were 
peilormitg a duty. I have inquired of the heads of the establish- 
menta at Uemnhut and Henwied about their marriages ; Uie ansf er 
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always was, “ They arc purely volimtary. We ezerotse no oaihority." 

“ But," I said, " how do they full in love ; where do th^ meet ? ’* 

" Wlicn a young man, or a young woman," they answered, *' wishcf 
to marry, he or she comes to us ; we inquire if tho parents’ consent 
has been obtained, and if it has, we inrito from time to time the 
applicants to a little party where th|y can see one another and 
convome. We then ask them if they hare made a selection ; the 
answer almost inroriably is, ‘ I am very much pleased with the young 
people to whom you intro<luc(>d mo, you know more of them than I 
do, pray choose for mo.’ Such inarriages are generally happy, as 
the parties are matched )iy tiioso who know them well." T^en 
I was at Neuwiod, I saw much of a young Morarian 
surgeon ; ho was well married, and hud a good increasing prac- 
tici‘, not confined to Moravians. One day, when 1 was at dinner 
with them, ho received a letter, which ho read without apparent 
motion, and put under his plate. When dinner was over, he showed 
it to his wife, and to me; it was an intimation from the head- 
quarters at ITerrenhut, that the surgeon of the Moravian Mission at 
Tain, on tho Labrador coast, was dead, and that he had been selected 
to supply his place. " It is pcrfwtly ut your option," ho said to his 
wife, " to go, or to stay." " It is the will of God," she said, “ that 
we should go, or tho offer would not have been made to us." And 
th(‘y began tho next day to make prqiarations to leave a happy 
home, ill order to pisa the ri«t of their iivte among Esquimaux, in 
almost the worst climate in which man can dwell. 

iftnior. Of course, no men of eminence are formed by such an 
mlucation. 

Ciirourt. No; and whut is remarkable, although the Moravians 
are healthy, they are nut long lived. Tlie absence of passion and 
excitement seems unfavotimblo to \ igour of constitution. * 

WeSnettiai/, Jfnrc/i — Circuurt breakfasted with me. After 

breakfast wo walked to the Buis d«' Boulogne, and looked at the bed 
which has been dug for the intended Like. It is a cari<^ proof of 
the narrow limits within a Inch a I’arioijn oscillates, that Ciroourt > 
had not been in the lioi« de Boulogne fur sixteen years. 

Ciroourt told tis, that at a dinner given on Monday by Napoleon 
Bonaparte be asked one of his gue^-ts, Tillot, the editor of tho 
Siieh, "what wert* his ex{)cet.itious as to tho war?" "I expect,” 
said the editor, "several little Austerlitzes ending in one great 
Waterloo." "That is just what I oxiicct," said Napolimn Bona- 
parte^ " therefore 1 would nut gu there unleas I were forced ; and 
•nU not go nntU I am forced. I may lie wanted here.** 

Senior. Instead of small Austerlitzes ending in a great Watwloo, 

'I oxpaet little Waterloos ending in a great Austerlits. WitPyoi^ 
dilatory preparations, inexperienced soldiers, ^ dying general, I 
roL XXVII. xjb 11 
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HO ixiuaodi&td success. But when the miUtniy spirit of 
naiioii h< w been roused, when you hwe found out ond got nd of 
your had administrators and commanders, when your full foroo is 
put forth and well directed, I believe that ultimately you will be 
victorious. 

Cireourt. I hope that yem are right ; but I see the future very 
indistinctly, and only ihroupi a wta of wars. This war is made to 
prevent the partition of Turkey ; If it succeeds, the next may be 
occasioned by the partition of Austria. It is impossible that the 
discordant elements of which that strangely collected Emjnre is 
composed can continue to adhere when the central authority that 
keeps them together is unsupported by Kussia, and is exposed to 
the hostility of France, the rivalry of Prussia, and tho disapprobation 
of England, and has no friends except the petty despots of Southern 
Germany and Italy. It is impossible that those elements can main- 
tain their separate independence, and it is impossible that their 
neighbours should not quarrel about their appropriation. 

Thunday, Aj>rii IZth, 1854. — I breakfasted with De la Hives of 
Geneva, and met Cireourt. 

We talked of Montalembert's speech. 

Cireourt. The general opinion in that it lost him forty votes. 
Though five members of the Corami-ssion reported in his favour, only 
two voted for him ; the three who abstaimd, or voted against him, 
were evidently frightened by his speech. It reads much better in 
Mr. Senior’s report than in the Jdouifrtir. and, perhaps, was inten- 
tionally deteriorated by the official rt>]>ortcrs. It is said that he 
expected to be stopped when he expressed his (lisappointment at tho 
want of honour and moderation in the Government ; and had pre- 
pared less carefully what was to follow. MontolembeVt, in many 
respects, resembles bis master ; he is selfish and ambitious, falsa and 
unscrupulous. These mural faults, however, are often clMtlmts of 
success. But they have in common another quality whicdi fo kn 
dement of failure ; they ore l>otb of them imitators. Hontolembmi's 
model is O’Connell ; he wishes to be a liberal and a saint. Those 
ehoraeters might bo united in Ireland, where the Catholic reUgton k 
(pressed ; they are destructive of ono another here, where it is the 
oppressor. The Liberals are dwgusted and frightened hy Honta- 
lembert’s bigotry ; they find that **lo sentineUe perdue de la liberty ” 
is open her gates to tyranny, if it ornnos in a priestly 

goib. ue clergy, while thty adore his fimatidsm, exeeiate his 
Hber^ty ; they are offended his denunciation of d<M|iodsm, and 
by his attacks on their favourite despot ; the Empress is now tbdr 
dm has all tho unreasoning foith and pnmile submisdon to 
rales and observances of a %anid) child. The Emperor is their 
idd ; the flagdiip o^^h squadron carries a great pietero of tho 
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Virgin, the first time tfaat such a thing was seen on board a man-of- 
war since the times of tho Spanish Armada. If Lonis Napoleon 
should have a successor, he will, find himself in the state in which 
Tjouis lo li^bonnaire was loft by Charlemagne, the slave of the priests. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the mischief which the Jesuits are 
doing ; thi^ are authorised mental poisoners ; they instil asceticism, 
superstition, fanaticism, falsehood, servility, the fear of inquiry, the 
fear of responsibility ; every quality, in short, which unfits a man 
for active or for theoretic life, for being useful to his country as 
a citizen, or to mankind as a philosopher. Millions of ignorant, 
timid consciences in France are perverted, by tbeir abject sub- 
mission to minds equally ignorant, but unhappily restrained by no 
timidity. 

Senior. The Catholic clergy may bo ignorant on many, perhaps 
most subjects, but the confcasional niu.st give them much insight 
inti human nature. 

Cireourf. Tho confessional ac<iaaints tboni, not with human nature, 
but with htunan nosobngy. . They hear what is bad, not what is 
good. A man whose own morality was healthy and enlightened, 
would bt! lilted In- the caix-rienco of tho confessional to detect, and 
jwrhap to check, moral dis<*aso in his penitent : but that very eape- 
ricncc would unfit him for the nianugcmcnt <>f a pure, undepraved, 
unsuspicious conscience. The clergy are now preaching a crusade 
against Russia. To have told them that tho contest was between 
civilisation and bstrharism would have been useless; to have told 
them that it was between liberty and despotism would have been 
worse than useless, it would have made them at once take part with 
Russia. Rut they have been assured that Louis Napoleon is fighting 
for the Latin Church ngaiust the schismatic Greeks, and they have 
tlirown themselves into his cause enthusiastically. If he liad carried 
out his first plan, and made his war on Kn gland, it would have been 
Just as easy to turn bis fanatic>.sm against you as Protestanta; and 
yon will seo that done if a war with you is the result of this tempest. 
There is wonderful truth in pqiulur prfscntimcnt|. When I was in 
Moscow, three years ago, I tried to euro my Russian Mends of their 
detestation of England. “ England,” I said to them, ** is pacific and 
commercial ; she wishes fer nothing but to buy from you, and to sell 
to you ; for those purposes, to sec your wealth mcrensed, and your 
institutions more liberal.” "That is true,” they luuweied: "we 
<^not deMid our hostility to England, or explain it, by our 

deep cent&tion that England is destined to inflict on us a great 
calamity. We cannot tell why wo believe this, but we do»bdiove it. 
Wo are anxious, therdbre, to crusli her, before she crushes us.’,’ Ju 
tile same way, whem Louis Najiolcon exclaimed, " 'Rie Empire is 
pewSi*’ w« aU instittotiTely felt that the Empii^was war. You fitit 
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too } all Eufopo felt it > and yet at that tuna thera waa not a tnr- 
dond to be seen in the heavens. Now, wa insUnotively feel that war 
ia revolution. I hope that xre may be miataken. I believe, indoed, 
that this crazy Oovemmeut can ride through a short and triumidtani 
war, and be strengthened by it; but a disastrous war of six months 
or any war at all for two years, will break it up. 

Jfay 10/A, 18.50. — Circourt came in. 

Cireourt. I bad a long talk yesterday with the Pmsaian 
Minister. 

“ W c hope," the minister said, “ to be neutral ; we ore resolved not 
to move, unless the territory of the Confederation be attacked, and we 
are resolved not to allow the preponderance of Austria in Uie Bund 
to degrade us into her satellites. Of the six royal votes we have only 
one, while Austria, disposing of Bavaria and Saxony, has three. 
Rather than allow a majority to lead us into a war for the Italian 
interests of Austria, we will retire from the Bond." ^ 

Austria, with her usual uml adrmf, has got into a quarrel 
with Switzerland. In case of war between Austria and France, 
the Swiss Diet is entitled, in order to prevent the violation of 
its territory, to place a line of posts, running from near Mar* 
tigny in Switzerland to the French frontier, and pasaing between 
the Lac de Bourget and Chambt^rv'. This line was arranged before 
the railway from Lyons to MontCenis was thought of, and intersects 
it below the Lac de Bourget. The Austrians required the Swiss to 
insist on the neutralization of the railway, and to prevent the French 
troeqM from using it. The Swiss Diet answered that the right was 
given to them for their own protection, not for that of Austria, and 
that as the passage of the French troops through that remote portion 
of Savoy cannot affect Switzerland, th^ shall not protest i^piinst 
it Austria answers that in that case ahe may not respeot the 
neutrality of Switzerland. 

I have just left my cousin. Admiral He has advised 

the Emperor to lay up his ships, and let their crews join the 
army. They would bo a valuable reinforcement of twelve ^ontaand 
mra. It seems that little is to be done in the Adriatic. Pila 
might be burned, and a few Austrian frigatea takmi ; but neither 
Tmiice nor Ancona is assailahle, and a detachment ami, as hai been 
propoaed, to Ijcghom, might be cut off, os the Auatrians are much 
strai^r in Central Italy than we are. 

I hare received a note from Cavonr, dated the jsvmiuig of 
May He expresses great confidence as to the rm^t, though 
they may have much to undergo daring the next five or six days. 
It had h^ fq>encd and resealed at the post-office. 

Tkundt^, May 1.2th, 18S9. — We had a suoeesaum of viaitors 
mcoBiiig ; among them were Otreour^ Mignet, and Maroehetti. 
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We talked of the Countess d'Hatcoort's litUe ‘Meaunr of the 
Duchess of Orleans. 

“It has been tlfo most successful pamphlet,” said Cireourt, “of 
modern times, not only among the higher dosses, but urith the peo{de. 
A cheap edition has sold by thm imod* 

Though it is an eloge,” he continued, “ some of the most re* 
markable portions of her conduct ore posOed over— such as her 
adherence to Protestantism against great pressure and seduetum, 
and her efforts to liberalise the Government of Louis Philippe. 
She was always struggling against the retrograde spirit of his 
cabinet. 

“ I am glad,” he continued, “ that the Conseil de Fomille has 
decided that the Due de Chartres shall continue with the Pied* 
roonteso array. Louis Napoleon behaved well in that matter. 
When the King of Sardinia asked his consent to the Prince’s becom- 
ing his aidc-do'camp, Louis Napoleon said that be would not give an 
official answer, but that, officiemeauinf, he would say that he was 
glitd that the* Duke was with the Sardinian troops, and that the 
French hod been ordered to treat him with proper respect. 

** I hear,” continued Cireourt, “ that the Roman States are not to 
become a field of battle. A lino bus been drawn along the ridge of 
the Apennines, which neither party is to cross. This is the only com- 
pensation which the Romans get for being forced by France and 
Austria to submit to the very worst government in Italy. Rut it 
cannot last. * When rogues quarrel, honest men get their own.’ ” 

" It may last a long time,” said Mignct. " Louis Napoleon tells os 
that he shall return in tw’o months ; he has given some of his intimates 
a rtmdexvouH at Plombicres for August. Two battles and one siege, he 
says, will finish the business. It took his uncle fourteen great 
battles and ninety-four actions, several of which might be c^ed 
luittles, to beat Austria, and at lost he was forced to purchase 
Lombardy by handing over to her Venice and the terra fimuu The 
Austrian titiops may not be wbat they were sixty years ago. We 
found the Russians degenerated, and so we may find the Austrians. 
But are oar men what they were in 180!) ? They may have more 
('(fan, but the cool indifferent intrepidity produced by the habit of 
enduring danger and the habit of victory is wanting. I fear that 
we are mitering on e war of years, rather than of months. I fear that 
instead of a battle we may have to begin by a sii^^e, and have to 
■pond wedu or months before Placentia or Verona under a hot eon, 
wttii ittunda t i o na and marshes round us. 1 fear Ibver and malaria 
more than 1 do the Austrians. Still 1 have a superstitious oonfidenoe 
in this man’s luck. Host men are lucky in the beginning their 
Queer ; most men are uidoeky towards its end. * Nona aommes trop 
vienx pour itrohonreax,' was a true remark of LouUXlV. toTilleroj. 
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Wbn was there ever such luck as Niq[ioleon*a at the faeginiuiig P 
''Sortmie seemed to be his slave. But from. 1812 she vaa hia 
im jjMsiMft eniony. At Waterloo he had nioety-idiie ohanoea to e&e. 
Ihe midurance of the Britidi army, wonderfully uncxamided oa it 
was, he ought, perhaps, to have thought possible. But thatOrouohy, 
witUn hoariug of the cannonade, should, in defiance of all traditiona 
of the French army, rdhse to march towards it, was what could not 
have been foreseen, can scarcely be believed even now. And if 
Grouchy had joined him, the battle was gained. 

“ This man’s tide of good fortune seems rising and rising. Who 
could have expected such blunders on the part of England P or such 
follies on the port of Austria P That you should have withhold her, 
and that she should have allowed herself to be withheld, when if she 
hod acted she must have succeeded ; and that she should have attempted 
to act, when she must have succeeded if she bad been quiescent ! 
She sUrdy could have afforded to remain armed for three months 
longer. We could not have intcrferi'd, and mere pei^piy must have 
forced Piedmont to disarm in six weeks. I fear that now she is in 
greater danger than she ever was. She was always hated in Italy 
and in Galicia. During the last ten A tnirs she has become hated in 
Hungaty, and in her Skvonic Provincis.* If she faUs to pieces, her 
fall shakes the balance of Europe. It i.s a singular calamity, that a 
power with such important duties should be so unfit for their per* 
fonnance.” 

“ You cmnplain,” said Mamhetti, “ of (.’avour’s ambition. You 
think that he and the King invented and forced on this war. I 
believe that the King likes it. lie is a soldier; a life of peace, 
ceremony, and field sports does not suit liim. But Cavuur is not a 
free agent. < )nr little countiy is deluged by the refugees, wheun the 
tyranny of Austria, Rome, and Naples has thrown on us. Many 
have fortune and rank, many ore men of ability. All ore active and 
remiMinU — they are Italians. Wo cannot repel them ; we cannot 
treat them as alicua. Those who belong to the higher dbasea 
inflnence our salonx, enter into our Chamber, bcoome leaders and 
ministew; the middle and lower classes among them oontributo 
largely to form the popular opinion of our bourgeoisie, and of oair 
Cavnur, by joining in tbe anti-Austrian movemoit, has 
been able, to a certain degree, to moderate it, and to diroet it. If 
he had resisted it, it would have become only more fhrioua and more 
wild, and might have shaken off him, and the King, and the oonsti- 
tutum.” 

Mondayt May 16fA, 1899.~^rcoart called on us. In r^t of his 
wifi^nlfoscovite, he is a Bqmiaa proprietor, and haafireqaently visited 
BosHa. I gave him an outline of my conversatlim with Tontgudnieff 
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ocomsmTioNs wmef amlphb xhe cibooubt. 

** I agree” be aaid, “with Toozgii&iii^ as to the bndnew of the 
inatnimonti with which the Rossiaa Oorenuuent nuut work. Its 
miniatere and it* bareaacracy are aearoely better than thoae of 
Torby, if indeed they arc better. noUes are the worat in 
Europe. If you were to hang the first HuasiBn that you met in the 
Tuileriee, you would be in little danger of doing injnstioe. The 
peasanta are wonderfully good when we recollect that they are aUvea 
who gain little, perhaps nothing, by diligence or by fimgalify. They 
are idle, improvident, and drunken ; and, never having been allowed 
to manage their own afiairs, of course do not know bow to take care 
of themselTos. To efiectoitlly reform llussiu, a foreign agency ia 
nocessaiy. Peter the Great was, by education and feelioga, a 
Dutchman. That was one of the principal caus<» of his sucmss, each 
as it was. But it is certain that gpiancipation, dangerous as it ia^ 
must be effected quickly. So far, I agree with Tourguenieff ; but I 
differ from him as to the mode. Ho proposes that the lord should 
be forced to give up a portion of his land, and be paid for it; and 
should be forced to give up all the services of his serfs, but should 
no/ be paid for them. 1 would deprive the lord of the right to the 
services and the property of his serfs. I would pay him for them 
according to the real amount of bis loss, but I would not force bwn 
to give up an acre of his land. I would enable him to sell or lease 
it to the serfs at a price or rent in money or in labour, but I would 
not force him to do so. I would nialcn the serf master of his own 
farm, and the lord master of bis own land.” 

*' At present,” 1 said, “ the serf considers the laud which he 
occupies as belonging to himself, though under the control of the 
Jfir, and himsdf as belonging to his lord. Yon wotdd reverse these 
relations P” 

“ 1 would,” he answered ; “ and that is the great difficulty of the 
quesrion. Opinions and feelings the growth of centuries have to he 
changed in years. But I sec no other solutiem.” 

” From what source,” 1 osked, “ would you pay the lord for the 
loss of the services of his serfs P ” 

Iff 

“From the Treasury," he answered. “ There ia no other funo. 
The sum would be great, but not extravagant. The liberatum of 
the aorfo would occasion a considerable movement in the popularion ; 
at would go from the ovcr<pooplod to the under>pei:q>led distrieto. 
The Ettsriaa peasant has Uttlo local attachment. In ho& titsee 
eaoM the lord would gain. In one case there would be a ekuiaaoe 
of useless mou^ ; in the other, an immigratum of useful laboursn. 
Ko indsnmity wodd tiberefore bo due. 

“ A loua d thurty millions sterling would {wohahly pqr all that 
OMddhs clatiBsd. The less that is paid the bettw. ItwQl 
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liMlwwted m St. PetwsVurg, or in Paris, <» in watering-plaoes. I 
dwibt nrlkether I >roald allow the lords to sell, except to their 
jnmtBTitn They would sell a property worth 000,000 ftimcs for 
100,000, in order to shine for six months in the Champs Elya^ 
They hate their country', and are perhaps the only aristoeraoy in 
Europe that does so ; and th^y hate still more a residence on ^eir 
estates. They are essentially absentees and spendthrifts.” 

“Do you agree,” I said, “ with Tourgu^nieff as to the incapacity 
of Russia for immediate external action f ” 

“I certainly do,” he answered. “You need not fear her at 
present She cannot increase her army, and it is vary oxpmisiTe to 
her eren to more it.” 

March 14, 1862. — ^We spent a dissipated evening, going to Madame 
de Circourt’s, and Ma^me ^j^ucbitel s, and Madame Drooyn 
de Lhuys*. We talked at Madame de Circourt’s of Madame Mohl's 
booh on^ifadame R^camier. 

“One of my friends,” said Madame de Circourt, “ia going to 
translate it in the Rerur des Jkiir Mondn, and begs me to write a 
preface. Now I am too French and too foreign. Too French to 
criticise impartially Madame Mohl’s comparison of French and 
English society, and too foreign to write safely in French. My only 
qualification is my delight in the book. Resides, 1 never knew 
Madame Rdcamier. She took for her salon the day which I had 
taken for mine, and it was full of idolaters. Now 1 hate idolatry, 
and, with all the merits of Chateaubriand, I could not worship so 
selfidi and capricious a deity. 1 liked to see him, and to bear him 
in his wife’s salon, where he was only a mortal.” 

“ Tell me,” I said, “a little about Madame de Chateaubriand.” 

" She was a petiU bomte," said Madame de Circourt, “ full of tident, 
vivacity, and character. Wben the was Ambassadress at Rome, she 
found that the old etiquette requiring the first visits th be paid to 
the French Ambassadress bad become obsolete. She resolved to 
restore it ; the Roman ladies would not consent. So for four 
m<mtbs die was in a sort of quarantine. Chateaubriand was not 
satisfied with the diplomatic and English society; he wanted to 
shine before a large audience, and kept remonstrating, but she per* 
stated, till at length they yielded and came to her. 

“Augustin Thierry was of my subjects, and one of Madame 
R4camier’s slaves. He was blind and paralytic, yet die scarcely 
exceeded him as a Untfur de $ahm. He knew by the voice who 
every one was, and where every one was. By the rustle of her 
gc^ he knew how every lady was dressed. I came to him one 
evmuBg with natural flowers in my hair ; * Ah,’ he said, • you have 
taate enough to wear real flowm,’ and he disthignidied them by 
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the ameU. Kadame R^caioMr kc^t liim at Madame do Cliatcaa* 
briand’a aa a wpf in the enemy’a camp. 

*' He, waa in ikct a terrible apy, for be told to each of na wbat 
happened in the aalons of the other two. After Chateaubriand had 
begun to read his memoirs at Madame Recamier’s, he wished them 
to bo heard by some who did not visitathere. 

** He went to Thierry’s to settle who they should be, A list of 
auditors was, after much discussion and much leviaion, finaRy 
settled. At the top were Monsieur do Circourt and 1. Chateau* 
briand took it away, as he said, to think it over, but in fact to show 
it to Madame R^cttmier. 

She struck us out.” 

March 17 (h . — The Lasteyrics were followed by Circourt. I 
repeated to Circourt Losteyrie’s opinions, and usk^ if he agreed 
with them. 

“ I’crfectly,” he answered ; “ the society of Paris is the moat 
aristocratic in Europe.” 

“ You except,” I said, “ Vienna.” 

“ That is true," he iwswercd, “ but it is the only exception that 1 
can make. There are about three thousand families in Paris, 
noble, or received as noble, and they are almost omnipotent in 
society,” 

IIow do you arrive,” I asked, “ at that number ? ” 

“ We know," ho said, “ that in there were about two hundred 
and twenty thousand persons in France ccnxe* to be noble. At least 
nino'tenths of these families perished in the Revolution, or became 
extinct, or sank into poverty so abject as to be now unknown. In 
my country, Lorraine, there were then about two hundred and fif^ 
fiuailtcs of recognised nobility. In 1815 only eleven were left. How 
there arc only six. The creations by Napoleon, by the Restoration, 
by lioais Philippe, and by celui-ci, have not been enough to affect 
much the number. If there arc now in France 22,000 nobles it is 
the maximum. At 0 to a family they form 7,330 fiunilies, of whmn 
about onc*third, or 2,777, inhabit Paris. I.astcyrie is right in saying 
that the distinction shows itself most in marriages. A young man 
of rank, though poor and insignificant, finds jwuly a ridi well* 

educated wife in the bourgeoisie. Not long ago a M. E 1 a 

banker of some eminence, told me that ho wished hia daughter to 
marry in the Faubourg St. Oermain. The person on whom he had 
ffned, not from knowing him, but from his reputation aa a wdl* 
4i iy os e d young man, was Baron de — — . 

***1 give my daughter,' he said, 'immediately 500,000 firanes, 
and 100,000 mwe on the birth of each child ; but I fear that it 
ie not enough to oompensato for the differenoe of hirtb.* 
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** *I adioit/ 1 said to lum, ' that thora ia a differaioo in birihy but 
X think that the advantage is all on yotn* aide. M. de ■ ' ■■■’a 
tiarony vaa created by Louis Seiae. ITonr anocstors filled for 
oenturies high municipal offices in Bordeaux. Tour viih was a 
Hope of Amsterdam. Your daughter’s ancestors wore oonaiderahle 

people when the were Nothing, But I will enter on the 

negotiation for you.’ 

Young dc received the proposal coldly. He was not sure 

how he should like the young lady or the family. I told him 
that the girl was charming and the family thoroughly honoumblo 
and respectable. So he agreed to meet them at my house. Both 
parties were pleased, the marriage took place in a few wivks, and 
has turned out well. My wife arranged just such u marriage n 
few months ago.” 

“ I find,” I said, ” excellent society, and of the highest rank, at 

Madame A ^’s. Yet the A s must be bourgeois. A ’s 

father was a partner with Rt^-cillon, the j>apcr*makcr, the destruc- 
tion of whose manufactures was the signal for the Revolution 
in 1789.” 

“ It is true,” said Circourt, “ that there i.s no society in Paris 

better than that of the A s, and scarcely any so good. They, 

and two or three other families, hold an exceptional position. Their 
character, their wealth, their intermarriages, and than political 
importance of A the father, have phured them in the aristo- 

cracy.” 

” BTiat poation,” I asked, “ do the C bold i" ” 

“A very high one,” said Circourt, " but a difiiTcnt one. They 
are at the top of the bourgeoisie. Their only daughter rcfiised the 

Due de St. A , and I can scarcely tell how many groat 

aristocrats. She said that she was resolved to marry in her own 
and did so.” 

“ She was the friend,” I said, *‘ for whose loss Ampere is incon- 
solable.” 

” Yes,” said Circourt ** He has devoted the latter years of his life 
to hmr, and since her death to her panmts. His own tastes carry 
him to Rome, hut theirs took him to Pau. The noble young ladies 
dislike this state of things. Th^ complain that tho rich hour- 
$eoia« girls spoil their market.” 

“ They refuse,” I said, “ to marry the bourgeois men.” 

" Utterly,” ho answered ; “ a firiend of mine, of good family bat 
mall fintune, is now becoming an old mauL ’ If 1 were a muqi’ 
she * I should have married long ago ; whether a noble or a 
would not have signified. Bat I cannot many a boar* 
geots, and 1 have no chance against the rich bourgeoises.’ ” 

JfarM 22ml, 1662 . — ^Laateyrie waa followed by Circourt. 
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'* M de Lastejrrie/’ I said to him* "baa been talking to ns of the 
ignorance of the clergy.” 

” It is wonderftil,” said Circourt. " Pere Lacordaire was perhaps 
the most ignorant man that eror entered the Academy. Ilis history 
and theology were full of originality. Indeed they were absolutely 
original, lor he invented them os he went on. This gavesto his 
sermons the charm of perpetual novelty. Th^ never resembled ono 
another.” 

Jfareh 24/A, 18C2. — The Ilorcs, Kergorlay, and Circourt break* 
lasted with us. ♦ * • * “ Let us ask Circourt,” I said, “whrfher he * 
thinks that Paris is ever safe from an ^meute ? ” 

“ It has not been so during my remembrance,” said Circourt. " It 
is not now. Ono seemed to be imminent two months ago. A 
dynasty cannot bo opposed by Pretenders more dangerous than the 
Orleans family. Their mere number renders them formidable. A 
single childless competitor, a Henri V., may die. Nothing but an. 
Eastern massacre, like that which Jehu executed on the Royal Family 
of Ahab, could extirpate the descendants of Louis Philippe. Then 
there is not ono of them who is not distinguished by the qualities 
which the French most esteem and admire.” 

“Were the Fnmch princes,” I asked, “right in taking service 
in the American contest .* ” 

“ No one can deny,” answered Circonrt, “ that as a general mle 
foreigners ought not to take part in a civil war. But I think that 
this was an exception. The cause of the Foderals is a just one. 
The Secession of the South was not justihable on the only grounds 
on which rebellion can l*c justified — illegal government or intolerable 
oppression. It is tainted by slavery. The princes have a right to 
consider themselves us fighting in defence of the principle of lowfiil 
authority and national coherence. And probably, though wi& le« 
right, they think that they are fighting against slavery. Then a 
Frmich prince ought to 1ms a soldier ; the opportunities of an exile 
arc rare. I think that the princes an.‘ right in seizing all that offer. 
tfcClellan’s school may not be a first'rato one, hut war is to be seen 
there cm a gigantic scale. Half a century has passed sinoe suidi 
en<»iDons armies have had to be moved over such enormouadistaaeas. 
1 hear that the young princes ore among the best officers in the 
Federal army, and that tlie advice and the influence of the Prince 
de Joinvillo are great, and have been very usefaL It aeema 
Idnooln had obstinately determined not to sarremler Ae oom* 
s ni ss ioner s, and that haring resisted the majority o£ his own 
oldnBol^ he yuflded to the remonstrances of JouivtUe." 

**UMoy of the friends of the princes,” 1 said, **ngni flrair 
oonduel” 

"Of||OQmotbtydo,” MiaweiodOiino^ "The jErisodaofpiinoes 
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^yiM||(EOTe of everything that they de^ To pleaaa tlMm a 
fiiiliee araat iaiitate Henri Y., 

< Who never did a ally thing, 

And never said a mee ona’ *’* 

The/Hmyersation turned on language. 

*• How many words,” I asked Giroourt, *' go to the vocabolaiy of 
a peasant f ” 

Of words that he understands more or leas vaguely,” said Oir» 
court, “perhaps four hundred.” 

“And how many to that of a lady of the Faubourg f ” 

“ Not so many,” he answered, “except proper names. But of 
these perhaps five hundred. They form tlie stock of her oon* 
versation. * Where were you, Madame, last night f whom did you 
meet there P How did So*and >80 look P How was So*and*so dresssdP ' 
The terror of a French woman is to be supposed to be guilty of 
originali^, to be supposed to express any opinion that is not 
universally received, and she escapes by expressing none. 1 
have stayed out visitor after visitor at a hdy’s morning rocep' 
tion, and never heard anything but the sanm questions and the 
same answers about the same people.” 

“ I was walking,” I said, “ in Cairo with a Turk, and we saw 
two IWks meet. They talked together with great volubility for 
about five minutes. I asked my companion what they were talking 
about. *They are repeating,' he answered, 'the same questiasis 
over and over again, and repeating over and over the same answers. 

“ How do you do P ” “ How do you do ? ” “ Very well," “ Vary 
welL” “ Ood be thanked.” “ Ood bo thanked,” and ao on.' ” 
“Wdl,” said Circourt, “the converaation of the Faubou^ is 
mneb the same.” 

Jprii llih, 1862. — “ I find,” I said, " in Paris, a general wish for 
the aucceaa of the North, partly on the ground that the North is 
supposed to be fighting for liberty against slavery, but much more 
becauae the United IHates are supposed to be the enemies of 
Snglaiid.’^ 

“ That the United States are natural enemies of England,” sa id 
Circoart, “is true— but they are also the enemies of all Europe. 
Hnghind without doubt is our rival, but she is pacific, abe under* 
stands international law, and obeys it. Her miniatara always toA in 
tim fuse of a powerful oiqsosition whidi poUa them up if they v«i* 
tore t» bdiave frandahmtly or unjuetiy. The government of the 
United States doss not cenaiat^ as a Constitutieoal monardby doss, 
of m adminidratiem and an oppositum, each watdungand criticiaing 
^ oAer. neither ike President aw Ins fflinitiny are monbers csf 
’ ' 01 1 e^pass tldi to tw a fsnsdy os CSwAm !!.'• qitqph.— X. 0. It. 8. 
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OongresB. They have not to defend their acte in public. They 
cannot be turned out if Congress disapprove them. Formerly, 'when 
tbo President was re*eligible, his hopes and fears as to rs*deotioa 
were a check on him. Xow, when re*eledA(m is practically at an 
end, almost all restraint is gone. If the nation is with hi^ as it 
always is whenever his foreign policy is fraudulent mr aggressive, 
he is omnipotent ; and oven if it be opposed to any of his acts, he 
con be restrained only by the Senate, a body which sddom takes 
the trouble to interfere, except in some petty matter of pation^pe. 
Under the influence of the insolent, arrogant habits acquit^ in fifty 
years of wonderful prosperity and unchecked ombitian, the United 
States are always threatening war. They know little of the law of 
nations, and care about it still less. 

One of her naval officers writes to hi# Government to adc whether 
he ought to act legally on not. And the Government prints the 
dispatch without a remark. 

** Mr. Seward apologises for giving up the commissioners taken 
from the Trent, on the ground that their retention was useless. 

*' If the empire of the seas is to belong either to England or to 
the United States, I had rather a hundred times see it in the hands 
of England. If the North can conquer tho South, and re-establish 
the United States, it will in twenty years bo the most arrogant, the 
most rapocious, and tho most unsorapalous power on the globe. All 
Europe, and still more all America, is intorostod in its disruption. 

“ * The most disagreeable country to negotiate with,’ said Guixot, 
' is the United States. The best is England. The English are 
proud, and obstinate, and touchy, ready to take ofienoe, but diey 
never deceive you.’ ” 

Wo went to a full-dress party given by Lady Cowley in honour of 
tho marriage of the Prince of Wales. The large rooms were full, 
but we did not meet a French acquaintance except the Matechale 
Randon and tho Drouyn de Lhuys’. There were many 'French 
pd^e, but none whom we knew. Among the guests were Hr. 
Dayton, tho Minister of the Federals, and Mr. Coibyn, from the 
South, each confident of the justire of his canoe and of its sucoem^ 
and each angry with us for our partiality to the opposite aule. 

**lf you bad been roally neutral,” said Dayton, ‘*and bad sob 
laisad tL> rebel provinces into a nation, by allowing them bdligerent 
rights, we should have suppressed tho rebelUon in three months.” 

"If you had been really neutral,” said Ooshyn, "and had not 
SttppUsd the Federals with arms and ammunition, th^ would haeve 
givSB np in three numtha.” 

AMMAy, 4prtY 12, 1803. — Oiroourt brsakfluied with us. 

Xi is the first time that he has gone out anos the death of hiswilsk 
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iwdw agg He w« ia- better apirili than I exj^oted. Tbe 
^|Hi^|ltae ^le of ber sufieringe for six years, obeerod 1^ little 
ifWkl Ikspe, e e e t y day getting a little irorae, must bave so preyed on 
liff i , that I am not smis that tbeir tenninatien was not almost a 
xeli^ to bim. Incessant pain bad injured every internal organ : all 
were fbond diseased, smne eztensiTely so. Hie prolongation of bar 
life for so many years must have bean owing to ber groat oourage 
and patience, to TOiy akilfel treatment^ and to Ciroourt’s assiduona 
attention. 

He stayed with us from ten to two. Wo talbod principally of tbe 
subject wbidi^iiow most interests tbe Frencb : Pobmd. 

CurtntrL Tbe enferoement of tbe oonscription as s pelitioal - 
measure direeted against a particular class was an unjust act. , But 
it was a Polisb act. Wielppolski, tbe Governor, is a Pole ; so are 
almost all fbe officials in tbe Eingdoqi of Pedand. Tbe Ruasum 
army baa not been recruited since the Crimean war ; a now levy bos 
become abeolntely necessary. The proportion required from Poland 
W88 ewMlI— .fifteen thousand men, not four per thousand. The only 
impartial mode of forced recruitments, the ballot, has never existed 
in tbe Rossian Empire. It is new, indeed, in Europe. Look at 
l^mkeapeare's description of FalstafTs proceedings. Ho requires 
feom Justice Shallow four men. The justice tenders to bim six to 
choose femn; be takes the foiw who do not bribe him to excuse than, 
and boasts that be has formed his company out of the worst prol^ 
tairee of ^ country. The practice in Russia has always to 
require feom eveiy seigneur a cmiain number of recruits, and be 
diM wbmn be thonght fit Any who bad incurred |us displeasure 
were me to go ; so were any who were generally unpopular. 

Widqiolski recommended that on this occamon they dionld be 
tiikem, sot, as was usual, from tbe agriculture popnbtion, but frem 
tbe towns, and that >• there are no seigneurs thme, tbe officiala : 
(Pdes tbmnsdvm) should point them out. The Emperor otjjeeted 
that it tras a new jdan. Widkipolaki petmated, and it was dmie. It 
is a mistake to suppose tlmt he turned educated yoimg men into 
sddieis. He took n(me ei tbe ujipeT dassee, none even of the 
bourgeois; those taken were jnst ai^ as Falstafr took, mmept that 
they were taken ody frfom. tlm towns. 

Montakmbert idls ns that the atetamsmt in tbe Rusnan p^m% 
that the tecruits bad sobmittod to tbeir late, not only widwot 
renstanoe, but with pleasure^ was tbe drop nbidi made the watonof 
bittcuneea run over. 

“ Himoar to tbe peofie which can bear ai^fdiiiif towafit official 
bypoen^, except fe meawnge prediffti^ m isa mm e# ptm am 
emyde. JEtebtre erit, mm esdne rtemmakm^ d naa. 

Mm ym m kme pJkitrr tfHre et dmmaav ttoas MM 



(xnrrsBaAXioKs wtm aMlfbb in cxboovbx. hi 

Non. La mort, ct la ruttie, Um la ditattra et tovta In Utrfwrn, 
phUdi gtu Fadh^mm tthicifute an metuonge eourontu! et wynm".*' 

Kow, I b»Ye no doubt that many of tboM reeroiti, tiio tefoae of 
iho town population, wore leally gainon being tamed into 
aoldion, and that some of them thought so. To au^Kwe, as Momta* 
lembert does, that them expressions in the newspqiera paodnoed the 
insurrection, is childish. 

What Wislopolaki did mis what Cavaignac did after the insur- 
rection of Juno, 184t<, and what Louis Napoleon did in 1661 and 
1662. Each of them seized and removed, without trial, seme thou- 
sands of persons whose premnee ho thought dongeraus. Such an 
expodient is revolutionary, that is to say, both ill(^;al and unjust, 
evon if done honestly, and capable, inde^ certain, of being fright- 
fully aloisod. But Wielopolski’s use it was leas objectionaUe 
than CavaignaeV or Louis Napoleon's. They made exiles and 
prisoners — ^ho made soldiers of them. Every one of them supplied 
the place of an ordinary recruit, and they belonged to the same class 
as the ordinary recruits, except that they were toifnspeople instead 
of peasants. Most of them, without doubt, regretted the change ; 
but so the peasants would have done whose places they filled. The 
continental nations are not rich enough to make military service 
attractive. Their armies, therefore, do not consist, as yours does, 
of volunteers. Their recruits are always unwilling, and I doubt 
whether thorn taken in this rocruilmcnt were peculiarly aa It 
occasioned on insurrection, partly because the many years which bad 
passed without a reentitment made it seem to be a new burden ; 
partly because tho people of the towns felt aggrieved at being esf- 
rlusivcly subjected to it ; partly because to be selected by tho police 
was unusual, and was more odious than to bo designated by the 
seigneurs ; partly bccaum tho recollection of tho waste of life in the 
last war made t^t selection seem a sentence of death ; and partly 
because tho Ptdish nobility is in a state of chronic disaffBOtion, and 
the weaknoss of Buasia and tho power and qrmpathy of France 
made this appear to be a favourable occasion. 

Semor. But tho peasants have joined in the inaurreetian. 

Oircomrt. Very few of them, only on the compukian of the town 
inaurgunts, and when driven to it ly the excesses of the Bussian 
troops, who, like all semi-bubarians, often treat neutrals, or even 
frisi^ as if they were enemies. Scarcely any of the noUe pnr> 
prietoi% or even of the bonne bourgeoisie, have rissa. The hulk of 
the ittsuigents consist of tho low towmpec^liV and of the poor 
nohlsa^ the Sdaehte, about eighty-five thonaand ftmilies, wilhoat 
jeopsHy or indnalry, who live principally as the tetaineta of the 
lidto |c«{stielQni. They are the peo^ who give to the Polet their 
n a tiona l eharectar. !nieyh||s the vices both of e canqearing end 
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tt %' ttacpaatfA m»: ibt miferp orpog^ ^jln tmpo ^ »nd 
^ JiwtwnnU tifl B and perfidy praduoad by long oi^nmion. 

ia gb, and an long ns th«y ore kept poor hy tboir idlenOM, and 
idlo by tbe vant of education and by tba pra|udioaa of caato, Uiay 
.■iriQ.aigb, for the good old fimce; when tbay were the human bfuoga 
of Poland, and the peunanta mere douieeUc animala; when any one 
of ‘diem had power to stop by a h&mtm rrto tho legtalation and the 
policy of the Icmgdom. They hdta tho Igiprovement which baa 
followed the Russian Govemnnult. 

Senior. TTlio^ then.' art' the Scythemen of whom wo hear f 

CtrroHri. Szlachtaaud the pockr townspeople. Tho bulk of the 
peasants ato indi&B-cnt, on opposed to thb insurrection. The Russian 
^Temment haa not been a bad one to them. Kven despotism is 
better for the lower classes than an ignorant anstocraey. in lH4fi 
Prussia resolved to give diflbrent instiiution.s to the Ucmians And 
to tho Poles in the Duchy of Posen. I was employed to distinguish 
then). Every family wished to be rcgistorwl as German. If I bad 
blindly admitted their statements, I must have reported that tharo 
were no Poles in the Duchy of I’osen. 

Setuor. And how many are there *r 

Cireourt. 7W),00rt in a population of All the wc»torn 

frontier of the Duchy has been — to use a Gennan cxprcs'iitm— con- 
quered by the plough. The Poles have been improved olf the face 
of the earth. The superior diligence, thrift, and energy of tho 
OermaifB have enabled them to buy out th(‘ Poles. 

Senior. The Poles complain that the Prussian fiovenunent 
Inteffhres— that it lends money to Germans below the market rate 
of interest to assist them in buying estates from I’ulcs. 

' CireoMrl. I dare say that it di>es so; but ought the l*olcs to ct.m- 
o£ t^t? It is a most mild form of oppression, for it brings in 
new purchasers, and increases the price of their estates. They are 
dbt’forced to sell, though tho Germans are tempted to buy. 

Senior. What is the whole Polish population Y 

(Hreourt. Six millmns seven hundred and ninety-two thouvtnd — 
3,872,100 in the Kingdom of Poland, 1,100,000 in tialicia, 

1.140.000 in White and Little Russia, to tho west of the i>nicp«*r, 
to whom must be added 1,615,000 Roman Catholic I.ithuauians, 
who, though not of Polish caos^ sympathise with the Poles us co- 
religionists. 

But of this total of eight millions and a half only tho 
of the Kingdom of Poland are compact enough to form a sepurab) 
State. . ; 

In the Russian provinces to the west of the Dnieper there are 

5.960.000 Russians of the (ireek Obnreb, 1,140,000 Jews, and 

115.000 WaUachs— that is, §,215,0M, as agaiost 2,001,000 Polos 

.apd Catholic Lithnooians. * 
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,< In nNr*Wy^!lt(M)Ot| ^ 3^«nwiu uad 

pOiaH nf, 1tMBi«%4owent . . 

’.fiift' ibnt in ilMMD oiltlyin|^ fOfdbm ‘{M|«ila- 

tinn ntek umint: or Huitviiicii IK 

Poiuh nr OMfcniie*. f- i ’V' v * 

dill 111'* J’oiv> [ n n i » ii i n gMyi* f . ^ . 

C^ftawrt, Til# iiibabitaiilfe grftf #riW 

to baa|» (^# ■titickH M niiar 4 |» )nrWB*r(|Hifeif.#l)n #r 

]IwQ4^<nin<i (*>i* T4rt4trK.' Tliat wfli flHibot'inilnig of 
dmn, Jl was not a liuh.siaii in^itutMM#*'*' <4 * * *1 
Th« Volf* — that Ih t<> .s.irr tlidtllh^liKli nutjIlillK' — scizi'd' ihi# lli^, 
KoA gradually rcdurH'd tlu-^dioMaldN to thn||(u|M ‘ •* T;" ' 

Wby# till* IviiiL^ of liitlkiiaiiijig< mar4|j^j^ 

PolniiiV^iO Lltlmuiianh anil f* ul< ^c«'*l. Tli^Litka^ 

«ntiii rniMt'*i adoptid the (\itiioH<‘ xvhih* ilie |)ea«anl# 

(in'oks uad M# v aUo wert^ rediirMil into s' rMSin.** hVma 
Pttlaiifl tilt* malady <‘f serldoiii ‘‘pread o\tr lius^i.i, hut was nut 
finilltly e»tahli''li*‘d in Uusnia pr«»|M‘r — that to say, iu MascoY\<“ 
titt ahout the \tar Ihl^ 

frn tht mIidIo tho Pole- an- tl»‘ Wiimt iritiun in oivili't d Kupnpi* ; 
tito jiifiMt turhuh !iT, th«» iiiont uiim nijmlou^. the lea-^t eapthle of doinj^ 
>5:uo<l to lheins«'l\es i»r to aavhiMly eh< , aiuh afi^ r the French, tbf!^ 
most capable of doiii^ harm. And, as in the cane with all weak", 
silly, ill-Cv»!ulilioni‘d nations, tiny ha\«* Us*n al\\ ays ill-treated sinfee 
the time \$hon IIh'v were htroiiir enoui^h to ill-tnat others. ^Nationii.. 
are heusts, who ti*ar to piiets iho-^e who liUNc not the wistlom or the 
stnn^'lh to d<*fend them^ Ives. ^ 

Sifiiur. JuleH Simon told me that a mouth a^^o he fearctl that 


ihin rthilliou would pn»duet* an Fam»iH*an ^var; that Louis^NajNi- 
li*4»n woulil hi* di*li^]iii*(i Ut uiaki* it aiv„exiii>e for Cfcoaping flnMl 
Mi •xifo, and ru*>lunjj into anotln'r rcv'olathiiiary stfuggW la suypoa 


of Polish iiulio'.uluy : that (>uMic oiniiion in I'ninc« vrould sufl^t 
him; that tho coiiituou duuu'ir would vreatu udPhNr hofj^ alliiui<!^t> 
botW(>oii KuMia. Anatria. nn<l Pru'-i<. aiul tU# KnglaiB vtMxldJuiu 
thoiii nithiT than «>*• the firtt l'hn|»ia- ronowial ji bu|;{|i)ut his fron. 
wvro ahutinl whi'ii hv saw the tirat ctFtTM'stenr# (u coul, and 


irhon hi* saw «anfon’frafnt.» a< nt to Mi'xifo. 


Vinourt. It is certain that the lle:(icun afTaij:, which tro thought 


diraatrous, hua savjtl us at Ica-t for a time, fronia great danger. 1 
begin to think— almost to wish- -that we ma^'koep Mexico. A 
military friend of ittino who btta wTrod long nr Africa, said to me, 
“ Algeria has bcei^pwgrcut linunci.il burthen, it has given to lu 
an oxcollont army.” Now, huwi'vcr, ii ia almost worn out aa a school. 
The Arab* have lung submt(t<'t], tluiid'ahydcs are siibutitting- Soon 
thore will bo no fighting thciv. Mexico cumeaJni|)py|g to supply its 

VOL. XXVU. H.8. * ‘ 
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place. We shall l»ri(lj?o over the mortal district botwooii Vera Crua 
and Jalaps by a railway, and lltoii our troops will be healthy, fheir 
oampaij^s will be on mounJainous plateaux. Tlio loii;? voynj^ will 
give e.\perienco to our sailoriii, and the treasures of Mexico will pay 
our expenses. 

Senior. I tlo not believe in the last prophecy. Neither wars nor 
colonies pay their expi*nse'< ; hu! I have thought from the begiuuing 
that yoTir occupation of Mexico was tho^loi^ modo by which that 
tine country «'.ould l>e rescued ftrom barbarism, the bv't mode by 
which tlie iusolense nnd ambilimt of Anioricu couhl Iv siibdncd, and 
the safest outlet for your superabsmdant activity. 

Do ^■ou accuse us of hanh)!? oi'cic^toneddhi' Moxieau war S' 

CimwrL 1 5iti, fur vo you of having ocoafti4)necl 

t*\orythrnj> thut wo tlisliko. Wo at cu^o you »f baviu;^ pnHioef^d the 
of February anl iho ^ntl ^f IVeomWr; of huviui^ croated tho 
Kingdom of Italy» and having rohhed the Pope. 

Sefiior, Jii&t os the Ci>n ted oral rs ueeu#K; of having nrnn^d 
the Fedorals, and the FodiTuU of lining made u nation of tho 
C'onfudcnites. 

Cir^ourt, It is the price that you pay ft‘r your ]vnver and Vour 
pro^'perity. You are liie ohjeets «if geruTal envy, and therufire of 
gencnil di«^liko nnd genera! calumny. If you \ull only allow ih 
make 3fa( Mahon King of Ireland, Prinr»‘ Xapdt>)n King of Sot* 
land, itid restore the Hi i)larc;hY in Kngland. we hhall be your ailV^- 
tionate ftirnds. 

Whence tio you take \our Poli?*h figuro h 
< IVinripaliy ir .ui S.ail/lt r\s V rfr<J vol, it. ; 

lyi Paris, 2: aufl from M. d»* Hundteir# Ih irti'tk* f Ai>g 

Jiffi*wh^rt A'oMirr#o /o, They arc Iwiih Uboriouj* and ConscieJi* 
nruw -t,4jisTicians. an i hav<i xiiadc great of Poli4i authorities. 

Srni.,r. lYiijt Will Ik; the renvM if KiirojM? dm** not interfen? hy 
force *r 

Cirf'/uH. Ten <Br.u-and eoitld beat the wVnde Polish army 

if it could takh thejtt^'ln n moM. They are about m formidable 
the brigands <E*f th».' Xc:i|xditiin dominions ; supported by French 
money they ixiiiy long ktM*p up a guerrtlhi war, dei^tructivc to the 
countiy- and mf.M inVvuu.H to lio^ia, but they munt l>e worn out in 
tinic. PiUictia vil] bght to the knife rather than create an indc- 
]>cnflcnl Poland. It would be a mere a^nnt-gard^ of France in her 
next war againat 

llnd, — (;ircouri breakfaatod with u». I tncnli(me«l 
to him riavrs’ i<;aTn of an attack on lluma by £Htoden, which might 
draw Franco into aar, 

UrrmrU I have no Mich fattK The 8wcde» mart know that 
m and i i iireeovora! ly 1*4 to tbciii. Tliey ruled it oppreiarively. 
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Not u Fin was allowed to take part in the management of his own 
country. It i« now oru* of the best goTcmod countries in tlic world. 
The {population consists of about 50,000 Russians, 200,000 Swed< « 
and 1,600,000 Fins. The Finnish [population has doubled since 
Finland became Russian. They detest Sweden, and are loyal 
Russians. 

i^enior. How do you account for the popularity of Russian rule 
in Finland and its unjxppularity in Poland ? 

CiiTourt, The causes are religion and race. The Fins are Luther- 
ans, enjoying tlic best form of (’hristiiinity. Tha Poles are Roman 
Tatholics, subjt^ct Uy the worst. Lutborans arc tolerant, and arc 
satisfied with toleration. Roman t athoHoa require supremacy. In 
Ilimian and Pnissian Poland and in Liihu^ia they are merely on 
a |)ar with the other Christian sect.^. 

AV/ifbr. Arc they ou a par ? We heard of persecution under 
Nicholas; W'o heard of outrages inflictcnl on the abbe.ss and the nuns 
of a eiuiveuf at Minsk, to force them to apostatize to the Greek 
creed. 

Chroint, I do not Wlieve a word of those ^t<l^ies. I do not iHlievo 
that then' ever was such an ablnss or such nuns or such a convent. 
The Ut's of the Poh'*' are beyond d**scriptiou or enumeration. Never 
believe a word a Pole tell« you. He sKTCtes and then pours out 
falM^hiKnl naturally, almost unconsciously. Tin? Lutheran Fins urc 
not merely iiii {persecuted, their clergy art> {khM by the State.^ Then 
they are an admirable niC(‘; honest, diligent, quiet, and moral. 
They are among lh(' ha{)piest {khpiiIc in Kurupt*, as the Poles arc 
among the unhapj)iest. The Polish {K^asantrv are less miserablo 
than the nobles or the towns{»eople because they arc bettor, but they 
are idle, dirty, and su{>erstitious. The lown<^poo{)Ie and the nobles 
have ihcMt faults, and all the otluTs that Wlung to a subject race 
which has once btHin dimiinaiit. All niy iiiformation leads me to 
Udievo that the insurnetion is subsiding. A friend who rciiched 
Paris a few days ago from Warsaw tcll> me saw* no signs of 

it. Ilte letters coim* puueluaUv in six days ; the railways are uu- 
touch<xl ; the tPi^asant*^ have not joined in it. I do mit believe that 
it is really much more inqporlant than the brigandage of Naples. I 
know that the Russian Govornment is anxious to do for the Poles all 
that can be done for them without inju^t^ce to its subjects. It 
cannot surrender to Poland a ptpulntion of. five milliona of Russians 
in its western ppoviuet?« in onler to {plwise searcsTy more than one 
milltou of Poles. It is ready to i xecute tho Treaty of Vienna b}^ 
giving to its Polish subjects a national representation and national 
institutions ffaprh k imuk poHtique qnif 

utile H tonrtmhk rfc teur urcordt r. I Ixdieve that it would consent 
oven to exempt the Poles of the kingdom from the conscription. 

I 2 
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Senutri P6rbaps it vould be bettor to niabe tbe oonecription over 
tbetrWle empire depend on ballot. The old mode of effisoting 
it by 'tiie arbitrary designation of tbe local authorities seems inoon* 
aistent-with the abolition of serfdom. Such proceedings os those 
which occasioned this insurrection would then be impossible. 

Circourt. I do not believe that the conscription was the cause of 
the insurrection, though it w'as the occasion on which it exploded. 
The mine had been long prepared. 

SeHi'or. By whom ? 

Circourt. By the great anarchical party ; by the party of which 
llazzini is the typo, perhaps the bead. It might have broken out in 
Hungary, or in Veneti^ No amount of good government short of 
the good government wmch makea,a whole population loyal, would 
have prevented it. Bad government might have done so by Crushing 
the spirit of the whole nation. But I have no doubt that what you 
suggest ought to be done, and will be done. The institutions of 
Russia arc rapidly improving. The abolition of serfdom, a change 
which, for the number of persons and the importance of the interests 
that it affects, and the rapidity with which it has been carried 
tbrougb, bas not, and probably never will have, a porallel in history, 
is succeeding admirably. After a brief indecision, the peasants have 
set to work diligently and cordially to cultivate their own fields, and 
to redeem their obUgations to tbeir former lords. The state of 
tbe Pciish petite nohktse is hopeless. Their prejodices of caste, 
unsupported by property, must keep them, under any Government, 
restlea and miserable ; but tbe rest of the nation has its destiny in 
its* own hands. It may, if it will, be a properous part of a pros* 
perouB empire. 

Smwr. There seems to be no chance of tbe leaders of this move* 
mmit acquiescing in such a destiny. The Polidb Provisional Govern* 
ment answers the ,Czar's amnesty by declaring that, " It was 
not with the intention of obtaining more; or less liberal institutions 
that we to6k uip. ai^is, but to get rid of tbe detested yoke of a foreign 
Government, and to reconquer our ancient and complete inde- 
pendence.** 

Cireourt. In such language I recogniee the incurable foUy of the 
Polish nohEity. Independence means the right of eighty-five 
thousand fiunilies to oppress four millions of their fellow-country- 
men, and six or seven millions more of people who differ from thorn 
in race or in religion, and belong to them only because they inhabit 
countries which two or three hundred years ago went by the " siwa 
of Ptdond. 

Apr^ 24, 1863. — CSrconrt called on us. The map of *ntorifta 
was on the taUe. 

wtQ show you,** he said, "what I expect to be the 
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nuip of America throe or four yean hence. It vill consist of at 
least three empires. The Western Empire formed of Wuhington, 
Oregon, Nevada, California, Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota. The 
Southern Empire divided from the Northern by the Missouri Biver 
from its source down to its confluimce with the Mississippi, then by 
the Mississippi down to its confluence with the Ohio, then by the 
Ohio up to the mouth of the Eunkava River, then by a line crossing 
the Virginia mountains and running to the Potomac, and lastly by 
the Potomac itself and the Bay of Chesapeak. This vould give to 
each empire a well-defined frontier,” 

” It would give,” I said, “the greater part of the Border States 
to the Confederates.” ♦ 

” They will not be satisflod,” he answered, *' with less, and in a 
short time they will dictate their own terms. The Federals seem to 
be bont on suicide, and it is by suicide that empires generally perish. 
Bepoated defeats and disappointments may not break their spirit, 
but they' disturb their reason. As the danger of irretrievable defeat 
grows nearer and nearer, and looks larger and larger, they lose their 
presence of mind, and rush on destruction as if they were fascinated. 
The terror of the Federal.^ is foreign intervention, and they are right 
in believing that it would be fatal to them ; but yet, as if— to repeat 
the word — they were fascinated, they are doing what will inevitably 
bring it on. They put me in mind of the bird that in its extremity 
of alarm runs into the serpent’s jaws. Their insults and injuries 
must drive you into war.” 

" They may,” I said, ” easily drive os into recognition of thoi 
South, but with more difficulty iuto war.” 

“ They tell ibo world,” be answered, that recognition will be 
followed by war. 1 trust that you will take up the challenge which 
they have been offering to you for two years. It does not become a 
great and spirited nation to allow itself to bo deterred by threats 
from an act of justice. Wc have been expecting ypu to do ao for 
aome months — and/tur master is eager to join you. Tike next thing 
for you to do is to join us heartily in giving a good government 'to 
Mexico. Mexico must either be a monaroby untainted slavery, 
and protected by Franco and England, or another Ta 3 »% a depend- 
ence of the Southern Anglo-American Empire peopled by slaves and 
aemi*barhaious whites. On the result of our interferonoe dependa 
the question whether it shall bo a Brazil, a poacefnl emj^re^ re]^* 
canting in America European civilisation and Etuopean respect fur 
international law, or a portion of a great Anglo-Axnerioan n^ublie, 
MMMfc ffii ealand miaerahle within, and aggrewivd, unaerupuloaak and 
mUchtevona without You committed a groM blonder wlum you 
withdrew from u$ lost year. You were much more interested in 
fesoning Mexico frtnn anarchy then we wwire. It was a Ood-aend 
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ftr yott ir» were Quixotic enongh jmr fittr h$ mammt du/lm. 

^ lied not done so^ you must have done lo younelTe^ or you 
would in a rmy few years have seen Mexmo joitt^ to the Southeni 
Confederacy, and the largest and most powerM dave State in the 
world. Ton may now repair j-our fblly. I strongly yon, at 
the same time, if you can, on the same day, to noogBiab the O^ede* 
rates, and to go to tho assistance of ti» only wdl>intentioned and 
civilised party in Mexico, that which desires an SSurc^pean sovereign. 
You may perhaps thereby precipitate a war with tiie Federals ; hut 
in their frantic state of mind, 1 do not think yon can avmd (m^ and 
in that case the sooner it comes the better.’* 

N. W. Sbkiox. 
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0(H4>ltAiio, tlie k«t-boni State gt th« Union, ia little known in 
England, except porhap» in connection with a snmll inaeot that had 
the lare honour of procuring an Act of Parliaqifflit entirely for 
itaelf. Seeptioal olMcrvcra have doubted whether a gennine ^peoimen 
of the mneh-dreaded beetle wae over seen alive in thu oountiy, and - 
the onrtoua thing is that precisely the same scepticism may he 
indulged in with regard to Colorado. Whether the oldest in- 
habitant of Colorado over saw a live Colorado beotie may he a 
mutter of dispute ; but there can be no doubt at the present day the 
beetle is unknown in the country which is supposed to have givmt it, 
birth and a name. In those times of depression Colorado deaervm 
attention on more serious grounds. There are some classed of persons 
that may benefit considerably by a knowledge "of the capabilities of 
this newly openod-up country. Fanners who find a difficulty in 
paying rent, who complain of want of sunshine and of copious 
and ill-rcgulated rain, may turn with advantage to a country when.' 
sunshine is abundant all the year round, and where the supply of 
water to their creeps is not dependent on the capricious clouds, but is 
drawn through irrigating channek from streams that never dry up. 

The situation of Colorado is peculiarly favourable to agriculture 
and stock raising. It lies almost in the centre, and forms, as it 
were, the apex of the North American Continent. From the Rocky 
Mountains there stretch eastwnrds vast rolling plains which 8t<^ 
only at the Missouri. These plains, destined one day to be the 
home of a large population, stretch from north to south lot about 
l,i>00 miles, and from the Rocky ^fountains cast to the EKssouri River 
about SOO miles. Colorado, in its western half, embraces a portion 
of the Rocky Mountains, the seat of a rapidly growing mining 
industry; in its cistern division it occupies a portion of the groat 
prairie. The mountains attain n height of 14,000 feet, and arc 
mindly beginning to attract holidjiy-raakers as the A]^ of America. 
The plains begin at an elevation of 7,000 feet, falling towiud the 
eastern side of Colorado to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
This h%h gateau lies in the latitude of Spain ; but the ekvation 
and the cool breexoa from the mountains reduce the temperature in 
the wannest monUu to n mean of 75"'. The thermometer sometimee 
fhUe low for a day or two at n time in winter, but owing to the 
mettmne dryams of the air the cold is not so dtsagreeablo as in oar 
bumB dimato. Snow seldom lies on the ground hi more than a 
lew days, hut froets^ sufficient to stc^ pkn^dag, usually last tor 
tito muoAt ia tibe year. The ram4|n, imn the additum of the 
sii«w4y|li> i» eidy irom 13 to 16 indmsayear. TTm bracmil^r of 
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loft}* and iho nildncM of tbo dinato oro sttnoting' 

ittiaiqf ioTalidfl, especially those suffering from weak lui^ m 
IneiK&ial o&ctions. The cxtrsotdinary alnmdanoe of hot and cold 
springs in the mountains draws patients of a different olass^ 
and Golorado bids fair to become the sanatorium of Ammrics. 

JCy acquaintance with Colorado tegan in 1876 ; it was renewed in 
1877, and again in the autumn of 1879. That seems a short time, 
hut it covers the whole period of the existence of Colorado as a State 
in the Union. The progress of the centennial State has been mar> 
vellous. Twenty years ago it was scarcely known to any hut 
trappers ; but in 1859 the reports of gold discoveries in the llocky 
Mountains bronght a rush of adventurers, who formed tiio first 
population of the State. Gold had been found in the boda of the 
streams that flow from the llocky Mountains, and ibrtunes 
were ao^ght and sometimes found in the spadefula of alluvial 
mud. Crowds began to cross the plains from Hiasouri, and per- 
fiwmed « tedious journey of six weeks in covered waggons, which 
were faeetioualy ealled the schooners of the prairie. There was gold 
in the streams, but not enough for the hungry crowd that poured 
westwards, and the cost of living was exorbitant. Gold washing 
was abahdoned ; but in the meantime some of the disappointed ones 
rmnained in the country and laid the foundation of llcnvor, now tho 
capital of the State. The city was laid out in 1864, and, with one or 
two checks, the population W steadily grown till it is now little 
short of 50,000. 

As the rage for gold liegan to abate, it was discovered that the 
mineral resources of Colorado fur exceeded even the first glowing 
reports. Veins of silver ore were found crop{>tng out on the surface 
of the mountains. The mineral veins already discovered extend for 
hundreds of miles along the ranges of the Rodiy Mountains ; and 
nothing more astonishes the traveller than the sight of holes and 
months of tunnels all over the sides of the bleak inhospitahlo moun- 
tains, side by side with snail wooden houses, which afford tho hardy 
miners all the protection they receive frmn the storms of winter. 
The general extent of the mining industry may bo gathered from 
the out-put of metal lost year, which amounted to fif tons of pmw 
gold, 193^ tons of pure^silvcr, abont 6,000 tons of copper, and 10,000 
tons of lead. The discovery of large deposits of eariionate of lead 
ore, each ton containing about 5 lbs. to 15 lbs. of silver, has, in tho 
space el ten years, created a new town of about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Two years ago the district where Leodville now stands did not num- 
hw 1,000 inhabitants, but alm^y a city has grown up, with banka, 
school^ ohmrehes, a theatre, and even an opma^housa. Lm^ville is 
about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea, and hr more than half 
yw, from Dfovenfler tp Juim^ is oovi^ with snow. Some of 
nmy becoine miStonaiios^ bat oertsinly ^ey pumie their 
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buttoeM wiib alight regard to persMUil eonlort. Nearly all tbo 
minea are over 10,000 feet above the aet|-lovdi and aome even are 
marked at 12,000. Communication with the lower world ia cut off 
for half the year. The miners lay in their atocka of proviaiona in 
November, and live throughout the cold winter in wooden housM, 
lined, if the miner ia luxurious, with aheeta of paateboMd. Storiea 
of sudden change of fortune among the Leadville miners daring the 
last year are plentiful. One man, who six months ago in a 
ahed, ia now a millionaire. Another, whoae family had been atorfing 
all winter, at loot made a “ strike,” as it is called, and forthwith 
treated himself at the store to a feast of sardines, and ctoaumed oo 
many tins of them, that the dealer stopped the supply lest be should 
suddenly lose a good customer. Those are the fortunate ones, and 
little is heard of the many disappointed miners who search in vain 
for treasure. It has been stated recently that 0,000 “ holes’*, haim 
been opened around Ijeadville, of which only 100 pay. But among 
BO many blanks, the prizes, if few, are enormous. One mine alonn 
yields £40,000 a month. Tbo I.,cadTiUc ores seem to be of a peculiar 
and exceptional character. The ore is not found in true fissure treihs 
— cracks in the rock through which ore has been forced up from 
unknown depths— hut appears to have overflowed like lava, and 
spread out in a horizontal stratum. In some places there appear to * 
be two such strata, one lying above the other. These mines are not 
so enduring as those that work fissure veins, but the ore, while it lasts, 
is very easily taken out and very easily smelted into silver-lead. In 
this state it is transported to the cast, where the metals are separated. 
Difficulties may very likely arise in regard to the ownership of 
these peculiar beds of ore. The law of the State makes no provision 
for such deposits. The owner of the a|>cx of a true fissure vein gets 
a certain length of the vein on the reef, and the ground for 75 feet on 
each side of it. Dowuwards he con follow the lode, although it dip 
under the surface ground of an adjacent owner. The law tiitts oon- 
tempUted lodes that were vertical, or but slightly indined, and not 
deposita that ore nearly horizontal. The Leadville depoidta will 
pndMbly soon be exhausted, hut not so with the majority of mines in 
Colorado, which aro tnio fissure veins, and are pmetically iaux- 
hanstihle. The mines that have been worked longeat ate now 
ductng the heat quality and the largest quantity of ore. Coal is 
ahundant. It bos been mined for many yearn for domestlo pnrposes 
and railway locmnoUvea, and noer the iron ors industnsi are to have 
a start. A company is being formed In New York and Ootorado to 
ereet Bessemer furnaces for the production of stod rails. Coal Md 
Clayhead troo ore are found in juxtaposition in the aonthem distriots 
of Celotaiilo. Lime is found at no great distonoo, und rmlways nm 
within, a lew ndlM of inexhaustible bods of hraAitite and msgsdio 
iron mwib !IIWe ie {draty of work on the spot lor Bcasemmf 
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tout Although Colorado ia already sot SI au|^Ued tritii 1^0 
-ioSea oi rulvaji tlie Yodc asd Bottoai magnatei^ who soar 
colored the OotoTado lineit, are oosuBittod to as extenSos «f tlte 
saSway i^stem for another 1,000 milea chmng the coming yeoro. 

The mineral resources of Colorado possess an interest of their own, 
hut they also have a most important bearing on the future of 
agriculture in the State. The population is between 200,000 and 
300,000, and has increased over 50 per cent, within the last two 
years. About one*half of the population is engaged, direedy or 
indirectly, in mining miterprise among the mount^nuigea. Nearly 
50,000 lire in Denver, and the rest are to bo found in smaller towns, 
or engaged in farming or stock-raising. This large mining popula- 
tion afibrds a ready market, close at hand, for every ^>eciea of 
agricultural produce. ' Agriculture is thus conducted under qwcially 
favourable local circumstances. When the 6rst rush to the mines 
took place it was supposed the country was worthless for agricultural 
purposes. The surface is sparsely covered with short graas, and 
al^oogh it seems scanty to the passing iravcller, accident discovered, 
what experience has abundantly confirmed, that it is of fine quality, 
and sustaining both summer and winter great herds of sheep and cattle. 
During the fiirt winter at Denver no hay or fodder could be obtained 
for the cattle that had brought the miners and provisions across the 
plains^ and the owners of the cattle turned them out on the prairie, 
as they supposed, to die. In the following spring, however, the 
animals were all found in good condition about thirty miles below 
Denver, and the nutritious powers of the .«canty herbage requirod no 
other proof. The soil at the first glance dues not look promismg. 
It is composed of a fine dark brutvn mould mixed with gravel, rmy 
compact, but at the same time very porous and friable. Where tho 
gravel has been completely decompesKid, or the soil consista of fine 
dust, blown or washed from the higher portions of the plains (called 
Blui&;, it inclines to day. Near the surface the earth is darker than 
lower down, but the quality is esecaitiaUy the same and rery uniform 
throughout. The soil is indeed so rich in the mineral constituents 
of plants, and its depth so great, that with a proper supply of water 
it yidds larger and finer ctapo of whmt, barley, andi oats &an any 
otW State in America. Water, however, is necessary, except in 
the bottoms of the shallower raUeys traversed by streams ; and the 
cultivable land is thus linked to the area that the water of the 
mountain streams wiU suffiee to irrigate. The agricultural portion of 
the tote is eenfimal to the atrip laid, tea to thirty miles broad, 
whidt . aaBtands ton aortii to sooth, the whde width of the State, 
aloogto plftoat toboseo^ Owing to to goneral 
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the foot*]i?tts aorow tlie plains. The water from these streame is 
oonveyed in eanals or ditches, which ere soiaetimes as mndi as 50 
miles long. Soam of the smaller canals hare been bnilt oo> 
opemtioD asmmg the farmers. In other eases they are own^ fay 
local joint-stooh companies, of which the shares are held prinmpally 
by the fiinners themselves. The largest of all~4he Lorimer and 
Weld Oanal—is the property of the Colorado Mortage CSoiiqMmy of 
London. It is 60 mites long, from 25 to 30 feet wide at the bottom, 
and carries water to irrigate 40,000 acres. The company itself owns 
20,000 acres, which, with a right in perpotnity to sofficsent water Ibr 
irrigation, it is eoUing at 52«. to 60f. per acre. The land is sold in 
quantities of 80 acres and upwards. At this rate the land ia'freeij^ 
purchased, payment being taken in five instalments for the con- 
Tcnience of buyers. Settlers on the public lands can buy water for 
£l per acre. By bomosteoding a settler can become owner of 160 
acres fbr a few pounds, but he must reside on it for five yea|8 before 
be eon get a title. The settler may choose to pre-empt, -in which 
case residence for rix months, together with thb execution of cejrtain 
improvement^ gi^aa a title. By pro-einpt ion the land may be obtained 
for 5«. an acre if distant from a railway, or lOs. an acre if in the 
vicinity of a railway. A settler can only homestead or pre-empt, 
once. Hallways are owners of land along their lines, in square 
miles alternately with the public lands, which are subject to home- 
steading and pnH3fmption. Railways sell their land at prices vary- 
ing from 12s. 6(f. to 25«. an acre according to circumstances. 

Tlic undulation of the phuoe makes ploughing and irrigation very 
easy. The water is supplied to the farmer, not directly from the 
main canal, but from a subsidiary ditch, formed with a plough almig 
the surface of the plain, on a nearly uniform slope. The farmer 
excavates with his plough a similar smaller trench along Uie tcqi of 
the land he intends to plough, and then, making breaks in the lowm* 
side, allows the water to flow over the whole mr&oe of the fiekU 
After two or three days the land is ready for ploughing, and the 
water is turned off. After irrigation, a pair of light hmrsea wiU tarn 
ovmr the soil at the rate of an acre a day.#^lm«alB requite to he 
watered once or twice in the season. The cuBtom Is to break new 
land in Angnst, September, and October, turning the sod two cr 
three inches deep, and the winter frost pulverises it, and makes it 
into a good seed-bed by spring. Old stubble , land is irri^ted in a 
stmilar manner before being ploughed, either in autumn w iqiring, 
amd the seed is sown as soon after ploughing os possilde. The soil, 
onoe thoro^^y wot, is very retentive of moisture, and no moro 
Inrigaliott is neoeoary till JunC when tho wshm u again turned 
over the crops Iw a di^ or two. The land k very easily tilled and 
olaatMd, enA iixigtd^ is a simple process, as may be eoaily nnder- 
atood that mm man atone (excdiMigiBig, it rasy he^ help 
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vifil A n^^liboor in barveet) can culti'vnto 80 aoi^ under crops in 
r^1ii<Hii, and that, too, without workings so hard as a smaU &rmer in 
. thj* country. Self-binding reaping machines are in general use, and 
give complete satisiaction. Threshing machines, driven by steam or 
hwse power, are driven from farm to farm as at home. 

Colorado produces all the kinds of crops and vegetables grown in 
Sngland, with the addition of many that fioorish only in a warmer 
climate, such as Indian com, sugar beet, tomatOM, dc. Grapes and 
peaches ripen in the open air, and in the southern parts of the State 
grapes and plums grow wild, hlax is also occasionally met with 
growing wild. The wheat and barley raised on the irrigated lands 
are as fine as any in the world. The average crop of wheat is from 
20 to 25 bushels per acre ; of barley, about ^ bushels ; and of oats, 
it is asscoiod that in the uplands the yield is occasionally as high as 
from 80 to 90 bushels per acre. Specimens of cabbages, mangolds, 
swedes, and beet-root of enormous siae, are exhibited at the State 
fair ; but as cattle feeding is not yet practised, they arc raised chiefly 
for domestic usa But the average of crops is not much indication 
of what the soil, in the hands of a skilful fanner, may bo made to 
yield. The majority of those who have taken to fanning in Colorado 
knew little or nothing of the business when they settled, and the 
cultivation would generally be considered dovcnly at home. When 
the soil is well cleaned and tilled, and (ho supply of water 
adequate, a return of 35 or 40 bushels of wheat per acre may bo 
reasonably expected ; and in several cases last season, although the 
crops are not considered generally large, over 45 bushels of wheat 
have been threshed out. The prices obtained arc, and moat continue 
to be, tolerably high. The quantity of cultivable land is not sufll- 
dent to supply the mining p<pulation, and, as the nearest competitor 
is about 500 miles ofiP, the Colorado farmer has the cost of carriage 
in his favour. The demand for poultry, butter, eggs, and milk is 
great, and in supplying it the industrions frirmer’s wife can add very 
materially to his income. Wheat sells at from 32«. to 36«. ; barley, 
fimn 25«. to 80». ; oats, from 17s. Qd, to 20s. per quarter. Hay 
is sold at from 50s. <4o 60s. per 2000 lbs., butter frmn Is. to 
Is. 6(f. per lb., and eggs firom Is. to Is. 3d. per dozen. Farm 
labour of satisfactory quality can without difficulty be obtained. 
Wages are about £5 per month, with board and lodging, which cost 
as mneh more. The lahouriw is engaged the month, and although 
he is dispmued with from October to April, farmers easily get hands. 
As a g«aeral rule, however, farmers in Colorado work on their farms 
tfaraiselveA but they have the aadsfaction that the land is their own, 
and iW in such a climate, and^ith such a soil, labour is mo<ffi 
lig^itt and more agreeable tl^ is dreamt of in this countiy. For 
the same reasems the cost of labour per acre, idtbough the wages paid 
to GjO labourer are high, is scaretdy, if at aU, greater than the farmer 
haa to in 6eotlM> ai4 by those who have capital, fwming is 
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bdng prosecuted on a large scale vith great profits. During two or 
tliree months in the year there is little, if any, work to he d<me on 
farms, hot a poshing man may hire out his team and make a good 
hit of money in the winter months. 

For a new country, the drawbacks are not serious. Some years 
ago, in 1875, Colorado, iu common with the Middle States and some 
parts of Canada, was visited by clouds of gnuadioppers, whidi eon> 
somed tho greater part of the crops. These unwelcome guests 
disappeared os mysteriously as they came, and have done no dunage 
sinoo that year. The farmers have studied the ways of these pesb^ 
and ore confident that the crops can hereafter bo protected from 
danger. On tho other hand, it is alleged by some that the prass.* 
hoppers come once in seven years. But the farmers do not semn to 
dread their coming so much as formerly, and extended cultivation is 
said to provont thoir reappearance. Autumn or early spring sowing 
puts the crops beyond danger before the full-g^wn insects make 
their appearance in autumn, and experience taught several means 
of effectually destroying the young ones in tho following spring. 
Already in tho cultivable region Colorado has developed the prin- 
cipal amenities of cinlisation. As tho country settles, free schools 
arc built in every district. A certain proportion of the public lands 
is reserved for the maintenance of tho schoob, and any deficiency is 
met by taxation. Tho local taxes, however, do not exceed sixpence 
per acre ; and in all the small towns churches of various denomina- 
tions have been built, and are maintained by voluntary contributions. 
The houses in which tho farmers live are at first wooden-framed 
buildings, lined with sheets of pasteboard, and in that climate are 
found vciy tolerable. When tho farmer makes a little money, he 
builds a brick house. Cotton-wool trocs are planted round the 
homestead, and with irrigation these quick-growing mplings in a 
few yean shade the house and contribute a charming variety to the 
land^pe. In the older parts, settled ten yean ago, some of tho 
farmen have planted these trees round their fields, and improved the 
aspect of the country to a wonderful degree. Coals are aboi^ant, 
and may he had at any railway station at about fifltemi diillinga a 
ton. Ibo general standard of living is high. Pet^de live wdl; 
evmy <me, inoloding the form labourer, has meat and tea or ooffee 
three rimes a day. 

But although a great future undoubtedly awaits the fiurming 
interest in Colorado, the present profit is greatest for the stoek- 
keepen. There is, indeed, probably no part of the world where a 
young man with a few thousands oan employ himself nune agreesbly 
or profitably than in rearing cattle on the ]^ina of Colorado <tt 
Wyoming, or in the Parks of the Kooky Mountain ranges. A fern 
hundred pounds expended on houses and the ereerion of oonlls in 
the nrightworhood ^ apermanent stream will fatm a basis of opera- 
tien% and he eon grane his flodka of sheep or herds of oatrie on the 
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ipolifo budt aronnd without rout The mSMf i« the food and wi^^ 
"oowbop;" and after providi^ fer expetum, he m.j 
devote tile whole remainder of his capital; |ii the phtdiaae of graded 
ItdftsB and good shorthorn bulls. Graded It^fera may he got across 
tile mountains in Montana, California, or in Otegtm, at a cost of £9 
each. Shorthorn bulls, fairly bred, and snitoUe £>r the oonntry, 
can be purchased at from £10 to £20. Sheep, of satisfactory quality, 
are driven, or rather eat their way, frmn'Qdifocnia, and can occasion* 
ally be bought in Colorado or Wyoming at 12a. Vnm crossed with a 
better class of sheep they soon improve, and yield fleeces of 5 to fllbs. 

If the stockman has the faculty to select good men — and w i c h are 
to be had out in the West — be mod not make himself a prisoner in 
his ranch, but may treat himself to a month’s htinting in the moun* 
tains, or evenito a trip to England, without imperilling bis interests. 
How lonj^the present ^stem will lastkOf pasturing tm tile public 
l^nds, is uncertain. Last summer a Conuulsrion of Conpress was 
engaged oq on inquiry into the best system Jo be adopted with 
regard to the public lands, and an idea is entertained that the 
governinmit will sell land suitable for grazing, but too dry for culti* 
ration, in bts of eight square miles, about 4,000 acres, at a low 
figure. Should this policy be adopted, the ranches will bo fenced in, 

' and a much higher type of cattle can thmi be advantageously intro* 
duced than would pay when, as at present, the cattle of diflerent 
owaien ream together on the plUins. The profits of the present 
system are enormous, notwithstanding the low price of cattle. A 
thiee>yeor>old steer, weighing alive about 1,200 Ihs., fetches tmly £4. 
The increase of the stock, after deducting deaths, is about 80 par 
cent on the number of the cows, if the cattle are fisirly well atimded 
to. The attention required is not much. To out the grass with « 
mowing-machine in some of the meadows, and to save the hay for the 
emCTgency of a snow-storm severe enough to debar the cattle from 
their food, is all that is necessary. But oven that slight preoautitm 
is, I fear, rather the exception than the rnle in the Ckiforado ranchdt. 

The caw with which meat may hi grown out in .the West, was 
fiwcibly impressed <m my attention hy an incident I observed in 
^ fte North Park. The North Park is a great undulating plain within 
the Kooky Mountains, at an elevation of 7,000 or 8,000 feet. The 
drove I saw consisted of 3,000 cattie, of a size and quality that would 
^l^e attracted favoimble notice in any of our markets at home. 
^Thqr had been feeding on vwy nntiritiouB grass in the Park all 
fflnmw, and were expected to weigh 1,400 lbs. They were bora <m 
the PSoific dope, and were feedmg hoe, as a resting*point in their 
journey from California eostwoirin Th^ were part of a lot soU to 

i were going to niinois to 
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on the alioxea of the Pomfic are driven dowijr, «( the rate (rf about 
ten nflea e day,, ae far as the centre of Amaeim, and after groraag 
there for a yw, are oarriod by rsUway to the maixe-gKraring'States, 
whence, after a stay of a low months, they malee th^ final journey 
to Liverpool. Thm $ire facts that lead to reflection. Only ton 
years ago, cattle' from the Eastern and Middle States taken 
westward atnosB the mountains to C^omia, but the tablea.are- now 
tumoiL C!attle*breodiug has developed so rapidly in the Pdmfic 
States^ os not merely to supply the demand there, but to poor its 
sorplus of the inqpoved American cattle back to the East, and tiina 
to Sudani the inferior Texas breed, which in a few years may he 
expected to disappear altogether. It is oompnted that during tlm 
present year 50,000 cattle have ma^o the journey eastwards aerosa 
the plaina 

liookingat the capacity for. development shoW by Ihdts fihe these, 
it is idle to imagine that the supply of Amtjrioan cattle will beconkg 
exhausted within miy time that can he mentioned in th^ proximate 
future. These plains, covetii^ thousands of square' miles, ''ttO 
speiually adapted for rearing cattle. Bdt there is one direction in. 
which a government, even moderately acquainted with the ifiti^ts 
of beef>producen, might confer a benefit upon the farming intwest. 
We cannot compote with the American stock>koeper in the earlier 
st^j^ of moat production, hut in the last stage of a^ — tiie fattmting 
fer the market, which is at present dono in Illiuois ahd other mshfe- 
growing States — the farmer in this country has fiidlities which 
would enable him to distance his American competitor. The cattle 
I saw were to be transported by rail to Illinois at a cost of ^s. or 
30«. per heed ; for other £5 a head those cattle conld be landed at 
LiverpooL The store cattle sold in Colorado for £7 10«. These- 
would bo sold at a profit to all concerned in Liverpool at £15 a head, 
and wh<m fettoned, could bo H)Id readily, even in these bad times, 
for £20 a head. But this profit of £5 a head is feroed into the 
pAdmta of Illinois farmers by the wisdom of our Govorament, 
which prohibits tho importation of store cattle fm the fermer, and 
admits only fat cattle for tho butcher. .Such oondnot from *'the 
friers' friei^ " is not kindly. 

qhoin who say that there Ls disease among Amoioan oattle, and 
that traat the former wants above all thinga is protection from 
disease, betray a want of acquaintance with the fam of the case. 
Thq^ ml oppotition cornea from a few breeders of eattle who have 
^ oar of tiie Government, and who object to any atore oaitle bang 
' imported, whether in health or disease; bnt the great body of 
flamwia waaft cheap atere oattle, and they can have them both cheap 
•wr'IiBaltiiy.frcnn tiie'* natural breeding gronttds ot the Weat, i| only 
Gm (lomaiiaM^ wmtid put itaolf to a tittle t^Uo and ezafbiae a 
lltilp llpA aoiamm- mam. There never has been any disease in 
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ihd. StatgU -or in IlUaoi% Jowd» dt )i3||«higatt. iTitt dfraet 

''i*ub|dkcaMlQt^tUW)ugh thogc SWea^n tHtfduualibe^ vf KdlvraT* 
yiiftj, erassMi^ ivfo K^muida it Detro^f or P(yM^JRll*oii^ 

8lil|ipcd Canadiii^t ports, C2mlc^c<)|U4 ^carriol to 

fingland without evijr approaching at any p^nt within hundreds of 
iQ^lrs ot any jiiBoo whiiro disease has existed. Chose ncq,u»Aito^ 
with file system of transport know tfmt simple and efr«ct?fo^tf|Taiigp* 
monffe could bo made insuring that only Western caftl<‘ shoukt^pa^ 
into C.inada, and the only lioj>e T see for the llriti*^li grazier is in 
getting these cattle. The attention uf the de]Kirtinent was called to 
this suggestion bj' a qtto«^tii>a^^ut in tho Ifouso of Commons last 
sessioti) but tho tnouthpiuce of the Governnieiit would not con- 
desetnd so far as even Up prumiio an inquiry, fiueh neglect we are 
unfortunately but too familiar with, and there stvms little hope of a 
chanjge Wttli Warmers and mercantile nun histst on having some men 
m 4ho tBovernment of tMs comiut ic ial and agricultural country wdio 
kp^o\f prac^ulU’ something of the country’s interest's, f^atinot hut 
Ihkik that wc should bo belter off if ue interfered li*ss in our neigh- 
bours’ mfiuirs, and paid some attention to our own. 

’ Ac present agriculturil cri-i^ 1 uh^ivw that hope is mainlined 
OT some quarters by the notion that the supply of agricultural produce 
from America will fall otr. This hojH* ba«?ed on the e\jKttuth»u 
of an increase in the co‘'t of tranqwut, and of tie inability of the 
Atii^rican farmer, in the face of affine roasijig Inune dc‘nuind, to grow 
wheat as cheaply as lu^ has liitbcTto donqi^ It sauns to me that for 
some years to come, at all e\t'nts, thew evjiectations will [Trove 
delusf^^o. In the Wejjteni Statf*^ it (Mnnot be* doubtcnl that wheat 
can be raised on the grand ale at a price with ^hich tho llriiisTi 
farmer cannot comjicte, assuming that he continm^s to [xiy lhepn*f4«*ut 
rents. Eut it is not the.se large* jirodiu ers whom the British farmei has 
really to fear. The farmingcapituh-t in America usually stretches his 
arms loo wide. He wants to be the biggest wlieat grower in the w-orld, 
buys all the land he can get, and mortgages it ut 10 per cent. , vqary 
probably the greater part of his working capital is also l>orrowe<l. 
With a tine crop he makes a largo profit, which will very liktly lie 
used to buy still more land. But a bad crop or low prices teirii 
' different tale, and not unfrequcntly tho mortgage sweeps way hts ' 
whole property. Tho huge farm is broken up into lots o*100 to 
320 acres, or it may bo acres, wdth u fa(*ility, cheapness, and 
^ simplicity that would ustrmish o?ir lawyers. Free trade in land on u 
sound tenure soon adjusts the size of farms to the local condilmts. 
The price of agricultural produce will not be regulated by these 
huge capitalists, but by the small farmer who i‘^ the principal 
labourer on his own land. ITc comes from tht* Kasteru StOKjei or 
Europe with a wife and family, and settles on tbe public land t^ost 
^Aout cost, or he may find better land belonging to a rmlway win- 
‘pan^i^for. whi^ho will jiay £l to 12 an acre, iti seven 
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ituialmcute# 'He will fuIUvate 60 or 80 aeree witli hh own hand 
and Aoittn, at *ftrat — if he <*ome8, like a great many, knowing nothing 
of fiirining~with Indifferent results. Of his 60 acres perhaps 40 are 
under wlieat, the i*est being laid out in Indian com, potatoes, and 
I'o^tublos. Ho ko<*ps a cow and pig and poultry. Ad<I to these 
things groceries, and the provisions of his household do not need to 
be further indol)t<«cl to tlio outside w'orld. If ho can sell only 40 
qiiartera of w'heut off las 1<) acres at 15«. a quarter, be will procure 
clothes and groceries suflicient for a comfortable subsisience for bis 
family. If ho cannot get los. u quarter ho must take w’hut he con, 
and try to make up (he deticioney out of hi*^ eggs, butter, poultry, 
’ind pigs. Hi.s farm Is hi.s home as well as his livelihood, and 
cannot ubundon it wIk'u wheat comes below what the wheat manu* 
facturer would consider a paying price. The sumc rcuMUiing applies 
to l>cef and ehee‘‘(*. The farmer will produce the article that ho 
linds to |Kiy best, but some pnKluee lie must raise in order to get the 
necessary comforts of life. 

*nien* is little doubt that the rales of carriage last spring were too 
low to Iw' reniunerati>t% but AimTican railways, paving good divi- 
dends, Cali carry at ratei» that would not pay in this country. The 
t nion Pacific Hail way, which has inade fortunes for its founders, 
carries catth* iM'twi'cn {xiiiitH when" there is no coui|x^tition at half 
the througli rates ehargnl at homo. (\>al is carricnl across the plains, 
W’hero then* is no <stinpctition, mi railways the bonds of which are 
at a premium, at I», -b/, jx'r ton per mile. Nor uiui>t it be forgotten 
that the Aiuerlean^ ha\e tirst-ratc wat» r communication from the 
heat-irrow iiig distri<‘ts with uhieh the railways have to compete. 
Already \e'^i'l9 lia\e loadcsl in Laki* Superior and delivered direct 
at Tavcrpcnil ; ami, \^hen tlu’ 'SVelluud ("anal now nearly linisbcd iisT 
eoinplet^^l, carrying o,Ooo quarter^ of wheat svill load at 

(-hicago fill* Kuro|K'aii ports. Practically, however, iu tirder to pre- 
vent heating, it is found <\pediiut to tranship cargoes of wheat 
*^hippe<l iu uut\uiin, and by the U'-e of <h vators transhipment from 
barges or \ U to rallw'uy trin'k^, and r« mi, costs only tj.*, or 
3^^. pi-r quart! r. In the busiest season last year wheat w'as sent by 
rail from (’hicago to New Yt»rk for 7 .n. ptr quarter ; by water it was 
lower. V The freight from New York to Idvcrjiool was at the same 
p<*riofl ‘h. to Iv. Ck/, jMT (juarier, and thcM* are iiuixinuim rates. 
From tho improvements to be exjMTted in stv'iuiuTs, and an inereasi' 
of ^njKtitioxi by the opening of new lim ** of communication by 
land and water, the ro.»8onabli* predirtiiai is that rates of eaniage 
will bo lower in the future evc^ii than in the p.isf. The average rate 
Cluertg!! to Liierp^ol will in all likelihood fall 
^ort of even 10«, per quarter. I eannot therefore bring myself to 

tin* last of American eomjxdition, or that 
oiroat fioiut in deprossiou bos yet been reached. 



W. BaKCtAV. 



THE ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. 

Is a recent series of essay's Professor Seeley has wifely counsoUed 
the historian to restrict his sanroy in future to the political pheno- 
mena of his subject, aind to abandon his pre«ont practice of inserting, 
at stated intervals, in his work a conventional and necessarily inade- 
quate dissertation on the manuci-s, {trt, literature, social institu- 
tions, scientific and philosophic theories, oonuncrcial and industrial 
a^ccts of the particular period upon which he is for the thuo 
engaged. This advice, perhaps, will not be altogether welcome to 
those aspiring minds who would fain *' take all knowledge to he their 
. province.’' lJut it would seem probable that they will soon feel 
themselves to have no choice in the matter. The complexity of 
modem life is increasing so rapidly us to outstrip all efforts of mortal 
man to keep pace with its advance, .Yo« si iitif/ufF reiihm : not if 
the human powers of research, of arrangement, of aHaiysi.s and of 
litefsry composition were incroasecl an hundredfold, could they 
accomplish the task which a writer would set himself who should 
resedve to treat, and with all the thoroughness wliich tlu; modem 
view of historj’- demands, of every asjmt, social as well as political, of 
OUT many-sided F/nglish life. That subject of so much s[>eculation 
and recipient of so many admonitions — the future Itistorian — may 
perh 9 >p 8 be among us at this moment in the fiesh, and disputing with 
ail the ardour of youth and inexperience tfic pro{mitton above laid 
down. If so, one could hardly do better than recommend to him an 
'attentive study of the two substantial volumes which ^r. T> 11. S. 
Escott* has just placed at his service. Their contents not 
Itirtory, they are only the materials of history ; bat from the amount 
of patient and conscientious laltour which has so obviously Wit 
bestowed on the collection and arrangement of them, we may 
measure the undertaki.ig of a historian who, in addition to his 
ordinary duty of narrating events, should apply himself to master 
all the details of the institutions which Mr. Escott describe.-. — all the 
political , commercial, financial, judicial, industrial, educational 
matters with which these volumes deal — and then, finally, proceed to 
discuss all the questions at which Mr. Escott only glances, and to 
attempt a solation of all the problems which it was his business only 
to state. The mere headings of such a.scrics of chapters os thuso 
OB Boral Administration, Municipal Government, The Working 
(^aa8iss> Panperism and ’Htrift, Co-operation, Criminal England, 

- (l) Hsjjpte, tmd Pumtik. By T* H. S. Bsoott. Ottnell, rctlor, 

a Boiia siKiyoir Yodc. 
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EdacationalEligland.Official England, Bdligioua Eo^^d, Pvofessiofnal 
England — ^will sbow the extent of tlie gronnd over whicb a bis- 
tertaa would liave to follow the author ; while the following paasages 
will give Bomo idea the further regiim which he would have to 
traverse alone. It is Mr. Kscott’s enumeration of the politioal and 
social questions which have emerged or become urgmt within the 
last generation, and which, us has been said, it was not within &e 
scope of his work to discuss in any exhaustive way : — 


Old Hnc« of fioeial demarcation have been obliterated, ancient landmarks 
of tbouifUt and belief removed, new siandai'dB of expediency and right created* 

. • . . Wo have mudo for oursolvcs strange gods, and wo live in a state of tmn^ 
sition to a yet unkuoiii'n order. Tho precise fimctioiis of tbo new philosopliy, 
science, theology, aud art arc as loosely dcfintHl as the exact provinces of tl^ 
thrcHT estates of the realm or the futuro relationfi of the different component 
parts of society. Wo hold enlarged conceptions of our place in the scale of the 
peoples of the earth, but what England’s mi^tuion really is we have not quite 
dodded. Wo are in process of making iip oiir minds what respect or atten* 
tion, in fixing the destinies a great nation, is duo to the popular will, what 
obeisaueo to the sovendgn, what conf.donco to tlio soveixngn*« advisers. We 
are iu p^ ^dexity as to the course we f»hould steer between the democratic and 
the iiKinun ducal pniK'ii»b s. It is a moot |>oint whether the governed or the 
govertiurtit should bo the judgt s of the plan of goremmeat that is adopted. It 
is an o|>eu questifin whether wo]) should a<>cept measures ^because of the 
man, or base our estimate of the man upon his measures. Tho respective rights 
of employer and employ <?d, capital and iudustiy, ore an unsolved problem. A 
rioar and generally accepte<i notion of tho duties of tho State still to bo 
formed.’’ 


Vk'e may not apr<>e w'ith Mr. Escott that all these questions arena 
open, iu tho strict acceptance of the w^ord, as he reprewnts them; 
but if they are not all debatable,*' in the sense of dividing opioitm 
-i^jually or nearly equally on their merits, they are at any rate all of 
thc& debated. 

It is iinpo!*«ible to close ihv^e volumes without a certain sense of 
that exaltation which is the mind’s response to an adequate present* 
ment of any kind of greatness. And this, apart from their high 
value to the |ioHtician and the public writer, as a manual^f refer* 
ence on matters of detail, is, jM?rhaps, their highest pmse; for it in 
easy so to present to us a vast and, complex whole, mat its com- 
plexity shall impress more strongly than its vostness^that our 
numtid condition shall lx> one of bewildennent rather than of 
admiration or uwe. And to my that a writer, or a painter, or an 
orator has avoided this, is the same ns saying that his powers both of 
coneeptioii and execution have proved equal to his difficult task. By 
refteetion» by imagination, by study^ or hy such combination of these 
as the nature of his subject requires or permits^ he must himself have 
to the bright of outlook from which others now survey hia 
wwk; and what is more, and harder, he must farther have shown 
himsell a master of those rare arts of guidance whorohy alone lie 
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oUkmj^ gt$ad beside him. Tb« tiro IdadB of lM>a!l^ 
moeew of this Hnd diemaatb «ro mme Hfequmily 
iamA diaBoeiated than in company. Often does a matehl^ ex* 
imtw in detail fail to bring or keep his Babjiupt as a wh(de within 
the xange of his own and his reader’s or hearer's view ; bat yet more 
often has a wide and oomprehcnsiire observer and thinker been left, 
through lack of expression, to enjoy his prospect by himsdf. It is 
no light achievement for Mr. Escott tohave shown in a work of such 
magnitude that he possesses the powers of both these types and the 
weaknesses of neither. He has not been oompdled to narrow his 
survey in order to preserve the clearness of his picture ; nor, ex* 
tending it, has he lost himself in the mases of his own detail. It 
would, of course, be mere flattery to say that he has dealt with 
evmry dqwrtment of the national life in such a manner as to satisfy 
the specuitist, or that in his treatment of the several parts of his 
subjeet he has always accurately observed the proporticm which 
they bear, in fact, to one another ; but it is doing him no more than 
justice to admit that his tiiortcomings in these respects are not so 
serious as to affect the substantial value of his book. After all 
deductions made under th^ heads, it remains true that he has 
taken and retained a &irly steady grasp on his subject as a whole, 
and that he enables any commonly attentive and reoeptivc reader to 
do the same. 

But what shall we say of the impression which the |HCtnre pre- 
sented to us in these volumes leaves upon the mind P That the 
panonuna which is unrolled before us is a moving and intpiriting 
one has already been implied. Kegard it - bow we will, with what- 
ever of triumph or forebo^g, it is a mighty drama of human effinrt 
that we feel we have been witnessing. As a record of mere 
material progress, as a chapter in the history of man’s advance 
towards complete dominion over the powers of nature and saprone 
mastery of the arts of life, the ddight in its contmnfdation must 
indeed he as lasting as are the gains to humanity which it registers. 
But when we look beyond the smoke of our factories and the steam 
of our locomotives, when we listen for other sounds than the clamour 
of our markets and the clink of our money-bags, what ahall we say 
(ff all else that we see and hear P Are we greater, wisw, stronger 
than that England of a century, a half-c^tnry, a generation ago, 
..which w seem to have left ae many xgss' behind ns? Oreater, I 
m^, in anything but tbe greatness tiiat can be measured by ridres, 
iriw and stionger with any othjp^an the wisdom which aoentnn* 

; lat^. wealth attests, and the which it conihrsp It did not 

/ Mr. ^cotfs plany^isctus this question ; and to decide it 

Eaglislunen flrst have to agree—a serious pro- 

' the qualities of national 
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wiadon, ftmigdi* anS greatiMM, ^ mj mto, upon a definition 
of the nation^ policy by which our iatlc to fheeo qualities is to be 
proved According to some wo are iiriseEw-4niIy wiser — than our 
forefathers m mcoot proportion to onr more ezelti^Te applicatum to 
our own insular affiiirs, and our greater indiAareiiiCe to all that 
happens beyond the seas that surround ns : and the same persona 
Bwintain further that by perseverance in the same lines of aotimx 
and abatention we shall continue to grow, as we haws already pomi, 
in strength and in greatness of the only kinds that are worthy of the 
ambition of enlightened men. By others, on the other himd, the 
creed which has thus been summarised is regarded as deadly errmr, 
and not only so, but as counsel suicidal and self-stultifying->-aa the 
advocacy of a policy which must in operation inevitably defeat its 
own ends. They contend that for England to devote herself to the 
pursuit of material prosperity within her insular borders, to the 
exclusion of all concern with the politics of the world without, 
would be 08 though a manufiicturcr should decline to concern him' 
self with anything but his existing stocks of raw material, or Ha 
devote any attention wlmtevor to the sonnies of his supply. They 
arguo that the commem; by which we have prospered, and in which 
wc are bidden to engross ourselves that we may prosper yet more, 
has grown out of our empire, is dependent upon it, could not in its 
present magnitude survive it ; and that to makitain thiaempire even 
merely as the security for our commerce and the condition of our 
prosperity, w^e must reject the very counsels which in the name of 
commerce and prosiierity are proffered to us. We are told to '* stick 
to trade ” and leave foreign affairs to take care of themselvM ; when 
it is only by vigilance in watching these affairs, and by a determined . 
exercise of inffuonce on their course, that we can hope to retmn that 
power upon which our trade depends. We arc told, they complain, 
to denude our arsenals and re.store onr handful of soldiers to 
industry, that so our whole resources and all onr energies may be 
devoted to the work of the producer and the merchant; when 
nothing is more certain than that before very long we diould have 
in |4aM of the unproductive soldier the unemplt^ed workman, and 
fm* every storeleas arsenal a host of empty warehonaes ai^ idle 
bmIIs. 

Bat the controversy goes much deeper than thia. It is not only 
on the question of mere commercial expediency that issue ia Jdbed. 
Thme are thoae who contend that a national pnltoy ia not to be 
detornuiwd by simple considerations of matoi^ pixMperi:^; &at 
natiena do not, any more than tndividuala, “ Uve bmd tdtme ; *’ 
and that people can become the greidier and atronger^ or in the 
end tho heal^w and happier, for having Tohuttarily aliuidmud a 
4Hapire bequeathed to them by tbe wisdom and vahraif of 
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HtstlF fQ«e£Rtliers, and deUberatety thrown the fiwr 

uddtfh the y hare been rut in the drana of fho worid'e hiatory. 

* It ia no part of my prooent purpose to weigh them coopting 
tiieories against one another ; it should, indc^, bo no part of 
anybody’s purpose who Tulues his time: for, jMirhaps, there is 
scarcely an idler exercise in disputation than to aigue on tho oom« 
paratirc merits of rival ideals of life. And, this being so, them 
would be something like arrogance in founding a theory of national 
decline in moral staturo or in force of will upon what would be a 
eoutestod assumption of tho debasement of national ideals. If the 
great majority of intelligent and thoughtful Englishmen concurred 
in Ix'lieving it to he wiser, nobler, and more eondueire to the true 
happiness of their countr}* to resign their high place among tho 
nations, it would bo not only viiin but inifwitinent for any single 
Englishman to rebuke them, liut whatever {m]>crtincnee ihero may 
be in condemning the ideal of national duty and highest interest 
which the moss of a civilised pin^plc may eonnlrnct for themselvea, 
there is none in insisting that a nation should be true to its own 
ideals whatever they are — ^none in niaintaiuing that tho eonttnnvd 
incapacity of a people to act up to their own conceptions of civit* 
duty is, so far as it extends, a symptom of national decline. And 
tliat is the ease here. For it i« notunouslv not the fact that Kngli«'h> 
men as a eoaununity Fre agre<<d that it is It'-st for them t^o surrender 
their em{nre and descend from their plmc in the world t>n tho 
contrary, it is difficult to find anyone who accepts that dn<‘trino even 
in private, and impossible, mo strong and well-grounded ts tho belief 
in its general unp<ipularity, to jitid any public man who will venture 
publicly to uphold it. There may be some or many among us who 
hold that this surrender of plact* and power i* inevitable and not far 
distant; and some few who think, or fancy they think, that when 
tibat event shall happen they will not greatly regnd it ; but there 
are none who tliink, or none at least who say, that w'e ought os a 
matter of culight* n« d ptdicy to invito that event, or evmi that wro 
•hould hesitate to make the greatest s'lrrifices to avert it. The 
immense mujoritv of Englishmen are us proud of their empire and 
their power in the w«*rld as ever thoir f.Ubera wero, and th<^ avow 
(in theory'; as full a detenninatinu to retain it. If, then, it should 
appear tW practice dot h not conform to theory in this matter, but 
is more or less cons|)tcuou>ly at variance with it ; if it should appear 
that vrith all the ancestral pride in thoir empire the present genen^ 
tim of Englishmen show &>mething much lesa than the anoMtnl 
willingness to Ubour and suffer, to iqiend and be spent, for its pro> 
teetioa and maintensnee — then there will assuredly be no prescunp* 
tioa in contending that the prosent generaUon of Englisbinen arc 
•Fhwivg synqitome of dedine in laord stature and in force of will. 
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Idflals may ba m debatable m yoa pieeae, but moaml dei'atiioit 
oaimot poMdbly ooueUt with deireUaitioii of admitted dnty, nor force 
of will with i^udance to make the aaorifioes which diiohaxgo of 
duty duiiiAiidSa 

Does, then, the proseiit Narration of Engluhmen or doea it not 
exhibit them evideaccs of national decadoaoe P The queation aeema 
almoat to answer itself. The unwillingness of the l&ig^lidi peo^ to 
consent to the sacrifices necessary to secure their empire ia a &ot ao 
familiar and notorious that it has become a cardinal prinei|de of 
guidance to politicians of both parties, who, though thqr doubthaa 
exaggerate the strength of this unwillingness, and by acting upon 
their exaggerated estimate do much to confirm and increase it, aiv 
yet by no means mistaken in their belief in its reality. So well 
ostublisbed is the belief that it has led men otherwise patriotic into 
a sort of inverted alliance with their »dvcr«aries. They aceuatom 
themselves to tho contemplation of the loss of our empire, not 
beeauho they would themselves feel no regret at losing it, but 
bt'cause they despair of the possibility of obtaining from tbe people 
who profess to be pri>ud of it the means of its odeqxiato defence. It 
is a common thing to hivir it said that we must protect our poeaea- 
sion ns Itest we can with our navy ; but thot if wo cannot thus auo* 
cessfolly defend it, it must go, because the eouiitiy “would not 
atand “ lieing called upon to keep up a really niffieicni army. And 
tho actual strength of the army is determined not by what ia thouj^t 
to be required for safeguarding tho national interests, but by what 
it is believed that the nation will “ stand.” A private oitiaen who 
should protect his projKTty in that fashion, and who, instead of eon- 
Mdering first what protection he rcquirctl, and then how mnoh it 
would cost, should first consider bow miK‘h it was agreeable for him 
to spend, and then eontout himself with as much safety aa could bo 
Imught for (he money, would 1>e commonly regarded as aa Hkibeoile 
niggard — as tho incurnution of penny wisdom and pound foolish* 
ttOBS. And if ho were the sun of a father who hod been wont to 
proceed in the name matter uptm the more sensible and Uberal ^an, 
we ahould have no hesitation in affinniiig his moral and intcUeotual 
degeneraey. Why then should wo hesitate to draw the aamo iniinv 
enoe in tho case of tho nation ? 

There ia doubtless a dinger of pressing the tuudogy between 
eonuDUnitun and individuals too far. It is, of coora^ not true that 
oomcluriona aa to character may be aa confidrmtly drawn flNun con* 
duet in tbe one oaso as in tho other. Sodibty is an organiaaB, and an 
ovgaaiam ta something more than tho sum of its component pacta. 
Tbeira la a fhauliar saying which expreasM the tratib that tbe oor* 
panto oonae of rwqionaibiUty in a joint*atook oompamf ia not moa* 
aoied by ibo ateange amount of qtmlitin among iadiridnldi; 
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•wilt wooli be no more eefo to infer the degeoeni^ of • rtoe— 
•Minidend in its unite— from the w eeVne e w nuiaifeet^ ooUeotiTely 
it would be to eetinmte the arenge morality of 
indiridual directors from their conduct aa a board. P ol i t i c al unum 
baa smne of the effects of commercial aeaooiaticm in so far aa the 
weakening of the indindual eenae of reaponaibiliiy is oonoemed; 
and it would not follow from the acquioaoenoe of an entire com* 
munitr in the neglect of national duties that the effective potriotiam 
of the individual hae on the average declined. The shock of a great 
crisis would be required to recall him (hut if it came would effhotn* 
ally recall him) to the perception that every oitisen is personally 
hound not only to di'icliargo his own obligations to his country* hut 
to do his utmoid to induce others to perform theirs, and that in the 
meantime ho cannot justify his own neglect by the mere examide of 
others. The fset that sudt a stimulus should bo required to awoken 
his conscience is a misfortune, and might oven turn out to be a dnso 
of fatal disaster; but the disaster, if it befell, would, so far, ho 
referable not to any decay of the qualities of the individual eitiaen 
(which is what is meant by “ the degeneracy of the race ”), hut 
rather to the character of the political fq’stcm under which be lives, 
and to its effect in lulling the sense of individual duty into a slumber 
from which it may awake t«M> late. 

On this part of the question there may be more to be said here* 
after; but, meanwhUe, it is not to he assumed that the neglect of 
national duties is wholly to be referred to the accidents of political 
organisation. All that can be said of those accidents is that they 
exercioe a certain influence in determining the result. To say that 
they are wholly responsiblo for it, to affirm confidently that the 
nat.ional character has undergone no change for the worse siaoo the 
days when the burdens of the onpire were ungrudgingly met and 
tiie ddhgers which threatened it unflinchingly faced, would he to dis- 
play a confidence for which there is assuredly little wonrant to bo 
fettiid in human experience and the teaching of history. It would he. 
strange indeed if England had escaped the common malady of all 
exceptionally prosperous states, and if the oxtraordinaiy growth of 
wealth and luxury which has been witnessed in this country during 
the last thirty years should have left its people os apt as ever in the 
practice of those virtues of energy, fortitude, and self-denial whioh 
are certainly snjqKMed to flourish more vigorously in poorer soil s . 
The evil influence of the love of riches end the love of ease is d it - 
tiactiiy trMeeUe in maii||^ depeiimeats ,of the netional life; and 
tlutir direct eflbcts are constantly pereeptiUe in the tone of puhlie 
ofuiien upon international affiun. But thera effeota ara oe nothing 
eemapatpd nBh the influence whioh they indireetly mrimriOT as 
notitiag in etmiperisan with their reaetion on tiie oaMoof d pdicy* 
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as ibejr aro refllsetod back upon it firom tbe oondnot* noir become 
trsditioDsl» of EngHsh public men. Fmr it is surety a tbiag iodis- 
putsble tbat tbe suppcwod inordinate dedre of the Unglishmsa to 
sare his pocket is accepted as an article of faith by pclitidans of 
all shades of opinion in this countiy. This anxiety may be over* 
estimated ; we think it in ; the belief in it, in the exaggerated form 
under which it possesses tbo minds of Oovomment after Owemment, 
may be, and we think it is, a superstition. But, nevertheless, it 
exists ; it is deeply rooted, and it exercises a supreme, and as some 
of us are beginning to think a supremely malign, inflnmioe upon the 
whole oourso of English politics. And, be it reasonable or super* 
stitious, the origin, growth, and predominance of the belief are to 
be traced to the character of the national histor}* daring the last 
generution. What it means is, that an uninterrupted carenr of 
peace and prosperity is ItclicTrd to have begotten such a dispositimi 
in tIN English people that neither poUtical party dare allow them* 
selves to be outdone by their rivals in tenderness for tbe pockets of 
their countiy'mon. Tiarge expendituro for any purpose, however ne* 
cesKory, is the one form of unpopularity which no ministry, of what* 
ever polities, will willingly fare. Extravagance," meaning therein 
any outlay of money, kovrover justifiable, which is at all greatly in 
excess of the amount spent by their predecessors in office, is the one 
sin tyr which Goveniinents of the present day appear to think tbat 
there is no forgiveness. And if ministers of liuth parties thus shrink 
from calling upon the nation to make neccs«ary sacrifice^ their 
behaviour must imply a Indicf which, whether true or folso, is 
equally a thing to be deplored. If they arc right in thinking that 
the call will be rewnted, then the national prosperity has really 
lowered the character of tbe nation. If they are wrong in so think* 
ing, then (be prosperity of the country has, through this folse 
assumption as to its elTects, been the means of introducing a most 
mischievous tradition into English politics. In dther ease the 
evil is a serious one, and its existence is a great blot on the other* 
wiae attractive future of our country which sneh a book aa Mr 
IfiseoWt prosenta to us. 

There are other ways in which a long career of pence and 
proeperity may tend to dtwble a people aitnated liko oora from 

tintaiiiing thmr place in the world. It may aet sqp(m them oitel- 
^leetualty, in a oertain aento, aa well oa morally. BesMea mdispoaing 
them to iaenr the efibrta and sacrifioes which their poaitikm raqniiua 
of them, it may prevmt them from perdUvtng vriiat ufEnta and 
eaofiioaa are aetnally required. And it la impoasilila not to saa 
tiwt to tUs latter diaager the average iCnglialiaMiB the proMBt 
dityis pg j smiBsnt ly oxpoaed. Of all Surtqwaa peofllM wa an lim 
lmit* hrt m mtsd »tlia least impressed, lythat mighty tmmfawmttak of 
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tlw Itoe of Eorope, trfatoh, beginning owfy ia tbe lart dooad^ io 
llffl^raElaiigita^ ont to unknown iwuN Wore our eyes. From 
ttw r«w«t of Tiow of those who would confine our interest etrietlj 
to mottere which concern the safety of theee islnndi^ this indifbi%neo 
wfll of course appear neither irrational nor dangerous. In their Tiow 
we may well remain — 

Tiridaten temat, uaioo 
Socuri.’! 

The fears and anxieties which ajptato tho militar}' despot of the 
Continent have, as they conceive, no cxistenoo for us. No intrignosk 
no oombinatiuns or conflicts on the mainland of Europe, are lUtidy to 
threaten us with danger behind our barrior of seas. Ilut (hose— and 
I am assuming, as I think, with reason, that they are the vast 
majority of Englishmen — who hold that we have interests to jwfe-' 
guard bey<md our own shores, and far away from them, ought dftely 
to possess a reasonably quick perception of any dangers, or eveu any 
possibilitiea of danger, by which these iutereHts inay be threatened ; 
and their indiflbrence to all tliat is foreshadowod by the busy 
intrigues which are now being prosecuted, tho huge and exhausting 
annaments which have for long (and not, it is to Ik* supptwed, fur 
nothing) been maintained on the continent of Europe, is surely a 
serious matter. Yet the ordinary Englishman reganls all jfihtuo 
things with a truly amaxing iMourinnrr, A n imminence of peril to oor 
foreign interests may rouse him for a moment ; but on the brieftut 
adjournment of the crisis ho relapses oneo more into the apathy in 
which, at this moment, when continental bargainings and con<* 
tinental preparations for conflict are at the xenitb of their aoiivity, 
he is so contentedly lapped. It appears, indeed, as if tbe unhrokcnly 
tranquil tenor of tbe national history for so many yean post bad 
begotten in him on incorrigible habit of regarding tho affiiirs of 
aU the worid through tho speetaclni of the pca^^ul trader— on abso- 
Inte incapacity to believe that all notions are nut as absothud aa bis 
awn in the boamesa of aocnmnlatiDg wealth and porfeoting their 
demestie inatitationa. The great wars which eonvulw the CkmUnent 
at intamda of about e v er y five ycars^do not, it would teem, give 
any lastiogaliook to thiaeoinfortahle belief. Tho ordinary Englishoum 
regards aa striotly easoal, If deplorable, episodes of interraptioa 

ia die Hsds of people who are otherwise as posoefol and aa pooee- 
laoArg as himaslf ; and alter each eatoetropho he repairs hkahatterod 
H rw ay ao ealinly ss tho Swiss pessaat rehdlds hm ohAlet to await the 
daontriwh of the next avalanrha. Ho cannot, or will not, sae that 
IlhntiMSHian of intaniatieaal stragglas which hove agitated Enrepe 
g>» M M»i>i n i M n »<nl e«eapticBMto>r&of peaoe, Imtaomaayatspain 
liNtlMSatMtcd apMKoidered Mhanw^ war; and that ho iim alt 
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al(»ig been tbo ^Motntor of one end the eame tremendooe dmna of 
oonfliot vhiob opened when the firet shot was find in Hdstein in 
1804, end will — who knows what, and where? That his own 
country will bo spared tho necessity of playing a port in it is more 
than bo or any one dso can say ; bnt, vitally important as it is that 
bo should bo prepared for that contingent^, ho treats it, and srill 
treat it till it changes from a contingency into a certainty, as somo> 
thing which ho may Mfely exclude from consideration altogether. 
Hero again, then, wo discover a most serious element ol weakness 
in the ]iOHition of a countiy like ours ; and this also is an element of 
weakness which may, with tho highest probability, bo regarded as a 
product of that long career of prosperity on which wo are wont te 
oongratulate ourselves. 

Knough, however, on tho social effects of our recent history con- 
sidered in their relation to our foreign interests. Enough ae te 
tho ftfluenoes which our worldly fortune and material progrew may 
have exerted upon our position as a people among peoples. It 
remains to consider (he political developments which have coincided 
unth this period of extraordinary sotnal adviinco. 

<tf our pundr political progress wo can doubtless speak with less 
husitatiou and rcw'rve. < hir gains in that department of tho national 
life aro unquestionably more assured, less open to suspicion on their 
own merits, less liable to dtxluetion and sct*off. Our public life ia 
not only immcnsiirably purer than it am half a century ago, but the 
tone of public morality ia sensibly higher, the standard of pnUio 
duty more bonourahly exacting, than they were within the mmnoiy 
of comparatively young men. As a people wc havo made TisiUi& 
progress in our power of {icr^onifying " the State ” as an object of 
loyal and ungrudging oU'dience. To the vigorous vitality of oar 
municipal institutions Mr. Escutt dot's no more than justioo ; and a 
thoroughly healthy diathesis of local nervo centres shoold perhapa 
encourage tho hope that a paitih sis of tho functions of the bnun may 
be euraUc. St«, too, of other symptoms of political health. Tho 
diffused political rapacity of the English ]>eoplo ie as undeniable and 
as valuable a thing as the energy, enterprise, and courage of many 
an Engliahmon; and just as the presence of tbeeo individaid 
qnalitiea forbidi us to des|ittir of ouf fortunes in th« inteniatioinl 
etragi^ for existence, so the collective poUtioel eptito^ of tihe 
pso^ may safdy be said to insure tu against the wnrar ftnoi of 
intnaal magovronmant. 8o long as w« oontinno to find that 
fiSagliabman can ezploro, end colonise, and invant^ and, m ocmmmni, 
figl^ aa Wall oa aver, wa have some right to fool oonfidMitbf holding 
onr own aa a nattoo in tho world, however haavily we may be 
ha edioa y ped by pofolar apathy, diplomatie meplitada, and aaditaiy 
imwAtnuai. Aad in liln aaannar, an kag ea HagHshman xmaaia 
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to otgonioei, and debate, and admioutOTi and matnallj dioplay 
tShot atatoamanlilEe reaeooableneas and tolnanoo in which aomo otiior 
are so sadly defioient, we may rejeot the notion that even a 
eomplete breakdown of our present political maohineiy' would ooo* 
sign us to anarchy. But so might a man oongratnlate himseUf on 
the fundamental soundneas of his constitution, or on the rw medietUri* 
mt«rtr as exhibited in his own person. Such congratulations hare 
nothing to ear to the question whether ho is or is not suffering from 
a specific disease ; and if ho is, ho must not attempt to pass off upon 
us his powers of future recovery as evidence of present health. The 
English body politic is an organism; and though wo may fully 
admit the proofs of constitutional %’igottr and recuperative capacity 
which are to be seen in much of it<« structure and many of its 
functions, all this is lieside the question whether it is in perfectly 
sound health at the present niomeut. It is to be gathered from 
Hr. Esoott’s political chapters, and in particular from th# ono 
entitled '* Grown and Crowd,” that be thinks it is : hut one need nut 
be a pessimist to disagree with him. ( >ii the contrary, it is the rather 
difficult, I venture to think, to examine our political state, as 
exhibited in the character and conduct either of the goremors or 
the governed, and yet more us displayt'd in the relations between the 
two, without feeling that the burden of proof in this matter liti* 
whoQy upon the optimist. 

Lamentations over the decline in the credit and capacity of Par* 
lioment have pa&<ed into commonplaces, but ore none tbo moro 
worthy of attention on that account perhaps. CompIainU of tliut 
sort are always sure to lie caught up and reiKatod by a number of 
persona who, if s^rately cruss-examini'd, would be found to agree 
not at all as to their reasons. Some who deplore the ** decline of 
Parliamont ” are thinking only of the sitcoeas of tho practice of 
Obstruction --an evil inde^ which threatens its very life, but which 
has nothing to do, properly speaking, with decline. We do not call 
a man an invalid liecaose a loaded pistol is being presented at his 
head. Doubtless he will die if ho cannot wrest the weapon from his 
assailan t’s grasp ; but bis death will throw no suspicion on the per* 
feci aoundneu of hit organa Others who talk of parlianentaiy 
deoadenoe mean merely that tlm graces of oratory hara ahnoal die* 
fr^ the House of vmmmona, and that its debates are 
nighty dull reading— as iifdoed thi^ generally are. Otbara agmn 
ana th inki n g of the lock of any sign of atatoamaiiabip the 

«^g young men ” of both lionaea, and of the 4kf 

* ^^*dstonc’s and laird Beoccma&dd’a plaoea whoa thoy 
But neither of these frulnwr-HBiitlMr the 
mlnivea eratoncal power nor the fiulnre of iuiaeeiilwtetanMndity-»> 
ktummtHy aay serious and pennanent doduotiop inm Um pditkilll 
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vtilify of Parliament The first is an miimportant and tiw second 
may be only a temporary dofoct. Wbrtiijr soooessors to the late and 
present Premiers may horoaftcr appear, and doquonoe is the mere 
ornament of a deliberative awicmbly, less practically valuable by far 
than those buaineM qualities which, as Mr. Eseott truly says, are to 
be found in abundance in this as in previous Parliaments. 

It is not with these defects nor with the passing mischief of ob* 
stmetion — neither with the poverty of parliamentary oratory, nor 
with the maliciously protracted length and deliberately proenied 
futility of parliamentary sittings — that we need greatly concern oux^ 
selves. A representative assembly might be systematically dull d| 
talk and temporarily harassed by mutineers without having seriondy 
or lastingly declined jn political importance and authority, in 
strength or in tho consciousness of strength ; and if no such lose of 
authority and importance had been suffered by tho English Parlia* 
meat — if it showed no dcelino and no suspicion of its decline in 
representative weight and value, wo might submit with reasonable 
aqnanimity to a despotism of commonplace tempered by the revolt 
of the Home Rnlers. But can this bo said of the present Parlia- 
ment, a Parliament pre-eminently entitled, if origin and oompod- 
tion alone could confer such a title, to speak with authority and to 
display tho consciousness of strength ? We know that it cannot be 
said. Wo know that a divided and temporising Ministry has been 
no whit emboldened by the {mssession of that largo and docile 
majority, which stands ready to follow them into the lobby at any 
hour and on any question without the hesitation of a moment or the 
defection of a man. Wo know that the strength which Govern- 
menta are supposed to derive from possessing tho absolute control of 
ParUament haa been altogether wanting to that Government which 
ia able to exercise a control more absolute than has belonged to any 
poaseesors of power since 1811. It is vain to plead the peisonid 
weakness of the present incumbents of office, for it needs no strength 
to lean upon any support which is itself believed to be strong. The 
** timidity of the Gov’cmmeiit ” is only another name for their die- 
tmst of the strength of their supports ; and to admit tho eouateiioe 
of this distrust is to admit that a majority in these days b no longer 
bdieved to poasess tho representative value of a majori^ in ffinner 
days— or, in other words, that the authority of Pariiaineat aa a fitotor 
in the polity of England has suffered a d^nc. Nor, i^;ain|| iaittotho 
pnrpoee to eontend that in the most signal example of the weaknem 
of Minutori--4lieir vacillating luistcrn policy — the luipoii of their 
majority was morally woakened by the want of a mandate, and that 
t heteiceofa Poriiamcot elected beforo tho Eaeteraquestioa was revived, 
had OBthatqneatien no necessarily representative valoe. Legitimate 
<temgli in the hands of an Oppeaitionist, and aa a weapon of a t teek 
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tipm. ihs Qonremment, thia arguMni is niher tlie b% than tile 
mmaif <d tbe proposition affirmed above. It may be aaid, indeed, 
it is merely o restatement of that proposition in a someitiiat 
•differmit sbapo. For since the necessity of a ''mandate ** has neVer 
been recognised in the English political system ; and mnoo there is 
nothing in constitutional law or in the obligations created by oonsti> 
tntional practice to prevent a Parliament deoted upon ono political 
question from taking up and proceeding to dispose of any now qnes* 
tion of whatever magnitude, and whether domestic or foreign, which 
may arise during its appointed period of existence ; sinoo, in short, 
the present Parliament were under no legal or consuetudinary dis- 
abili^ to deal with the Eastern question— to what eonclnrion aro wo 
led by the fact that its moral authority so to do was so warmly dis* 
puted on the one side and so half-heartedly vindicated on the other ? 
We ore led, as before, to the conclusion that the general repreeonta* 
tive value of Parliament was on both sides regarded as leas complete 
than formerly. An assembly which under the old franchiso would 
bare confidently backed itself ” to corrcctl}* anticipate the nndf* 
dared will of the oonstitucncies, and a Ministry* which under tbo 
dd foanchise would have unhesitatingly stoked their tenure of offioe 
on the correctness of that anticipation, have shown under the new 
finmehise an obvious distrust of this capacity of forecast. It may 
be that MinistfT and majority wen* alik(> unduly diffident ; it may 
be that they wonld have been safe in crediting the electorate with 
the same political preferences as they entertained themselves ; but 
whether that be so or not is immaterial. Ifolicf in the possnwion of 
strength is in cases of this kind the mca<«ure of the strength po»- 
eeasod. A representative body logins to decline in anthority by as 
mnch as it begins to doubt how for it faithfully represents. 

But, indeed, it is difficult to imagine that even the snoat sanguine 
hdiever in the ultimate saving virtues of houachdd suffiage eon 
regard with complacency the first effects of its introdnetion into tbo 
Englis h representative system. Opinions may differ os to what 
diould be the centre of j^tioal power in a given conntiy or in all 
countries ; they may difler as to the class or classes who should in 
Ae last resort control tbo destinies of a nation ; hot there ean 
hardly he any differonoo of opinion as to this, that poUtioal power 
tiwnl d ho always in exercise scfmewhere-^that at every moment of a 
nation’s existence its corponto acts tiionld be the ex pr e ss i on of dcH- 
berate pi^erencc, the fulratent of distinct volitimi on the part of 
aoaa assignahle man or body of men— sovereign, minister, oristo* 
4Msac|y, henigeoiaie, proletariate, or whatnot comhinattoa of any or all 

ailkiMn. Itnevor entered the initidtff the most perventiyittgsniow 

of oonritetion-ttongera to frame a polity under which, for consider* 
aUa periods togstiier anation dkoolid ha gnvemed, not acooiding to 
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iag to tlio loe^oioal direction ot mmxIMf gnawng Utndly at 
the demrea aomobody elii& Tot thia ii ezaetly whnt heppena 
with a ooontry governed ultimate^ andl in theory by a da imow a ti c 
electorate, bat practically and proximately thimigh a repreaeii t a t i v e 
body which haa coaaod to represent. Under a ayatem of thia hind 
it ia conceiTable, and even cosily poaaible, that Ihe n a tiona l polh^ 
may at any given moment take a course which expeeaaea neither the 
will of the electoral majority nor the peiwmal preferenoetiof the 
Minia^ and Parliomcut by whom that will has been mu|eadL lha 
teaolt in this ote is no mure satisfactory, and the prooeaa by whk|i 
it ia reached is no more rational than if there had been anaateoedant 
agreement that in all cases of doubt the policy of the nation ohoold 
bo detelluncd by tqpsiug up a half-crown. 

There are three wa}’s in which this grotesque anomaly can be 
remedied. The representative body may regain the power of antici- 
pating with reasonable certainty the undeclared wishes of the oon- 
atituencies. Or, magnifying their office, they may take their own 
course regardless of the popular will, and trust to the arte of 
persuasion or the favour of events to convert if necessary the 
ultimate dcpesitorica of power to their own views. Or, lastly, these 
latter moat acquire enlarged facilities of declaring their will upon 
all subjects to those whom they entrust with its cxeeution. Either 
the agent must better understand his principal ; or he must assert a 
larger right of iodcpcndoiit action, or tho principal must be con- 
tinually renewing the authority oud supplementing the instroctiona 
of the agent. The first of these corrective processes it is needless to 
diacttss; it is the must satisfactor}' solution, and it might be an 
attainable one if only human affairs would consent to stand stilL Ih 
that ease we gaight see the titular rulers of the country gtadnany 
acquiring perfecting themselves in the art of divining the witiieB 
of tho demoHacy, until at last they were able to predict the deeistona 
of that vast and formless body to whjcb we committed the aapteme 
power in tho State in 1867 — to predict them, that ia to say, wi4t oa ' 
much general accuracy as distinguished tho judgments of the moat 
pagNilar atatesman of tho pre-reform period with leqpeot to the 
•nudler eloetorato to whom he had to render aoooai^> fiat in the 
meantime P la tho moantimo there is a peqietodly mminiag neeea- 
aity taking lesolations and acting upon tiulh; and inaamaoh aa 
the method of guesting ia uusatisfactory to all paitiM otmoeined, it 
ia tqlef«l% oartain that eithor the second ta the thizd of the thiee 
ennpeiat^ remedies will in fact be chosen. The eaoond ia pofalar 

» iwntid«nble oIbm of persona who wi^ tq eat thesr oulm 
vim ditire to enjoy the emnmnod a || p ntigo a of lipe 
&nns of govern aart ■■ t e a 
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jpii g pil 4 |(po]0tari&t6t flud then to let n hoorgoois or wristowntio 
a%orfilijr to pull the striage. Should a ragle indindnal, aove> 

' n^gn or ninister, cbenoe for s tnosieiit to get these s^Mge into hie 
endniiye grasp, ^ese same persons voold straightway hold up their 
liapila aii<l shriek " Oaosarism ! ” *Tet th^do not appear to percfthre 
that their own mode of “ managing ** the peojde is eveiy whit as 
opposed to the principles of democracy as is the personal goTenunent 
which they denounce. But, be this aa it may, there seems no proha* 
bility that this second expedient wiU be resorted to ; the whole ten- 
dency of t^e time is in the direction of the third. 

There isiappBieutly but one way in which Liberal jpblitioiana think 
that the leg^lature can be again put en rapport with the peoide, and 
^ that is by &oilitating a more frequent and more detailed declaration 
of the popular wiU. The necessity for this ci|puige and Ae g^reat 
adrantagea which would accrue from it arc assumptions underlying 
every Liberal speech and Liberal newspaper article which expreaaea 
diacratent wiA the parliamentary system as it stands. Nor is it only 
from the rank and ^e of the parliamentary , army that these views 
find TiHce *, Cabinet ministers and great party leaders from time to 
tirnw give evidence of the growing belief that the British elector has 
become “the blessed 01 endoveer“ of pcditics, that it is his to 
speak, and theirs, ministers and party leaden, to hear. And to 
do nothing but hear ; for it is this which diflerentiates the rqtro- 
sentative under the new suffiago from his predecessor under the old. 
Lord Derby on one occasion, in a phrase of such unlucky cnidify as 
to^oduoe a certain shock, infocmed a deputation that he was waiting 
for “the instructions of his emjdoyen.” It was not his busineas as a 
Foreign Minister to warn or exhort, still less to advise, and least of 
all to instinct the democracy as to the policy jnoper to be pursaod 
Ity England on the Eastern question ; his busineas b^pn and ended 
with receiving and executing their orders. Such lapses of political , 
tact and ddicacy are not in Mr. Gladstone’s way ; bnt%i different 
language he has fully adopted {be doctrine implied in Lord Derby’s 
blunt metaphor. Il» has recently told the Scotch constituencies 
that the diaestabUshment of the Chutoh of Scotland is a question 
on which they must make up tbw minds for themselves; and 
that if a mi^rity of them— evoi the narrowest, 1 suppose^ would 
do, even a majority that m^rbt be cmiTerted into a minMi^ by a 
few vigorous speeebea from Mr. Oladitooe himself — resolve to nek 
for dise ^bUshmTOt, their reqnect ahall be grmtod. IRie onioi^e 
lumation of his own opinion has^ ot oontm, drawn upon lun ike 
edvem crit^isma of lus political qpponeats; but these we veadjMit 
consider. Let it be unhesHstingly ateumed thilrif Mr. Olaliw 
expteaMdno«pationapon Scotch {« 

own judgment was in complete saspeato^mi bfH^Inqehy 
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\rltioli tlien cnggMts itself is, Ought Hr.- Okdstoge'u ju agH li wi t t8 be ' 
ia suspense oa a question of such importaueev so long bsfore\fae 

world P ami ought he to hare propounded the issue at unless he 
were prepared to state his ovn opinion upm it f Twenty years ^ 
would not a statesman of Mr. Gla«lstone’s eminence and influence 
have thought that unless he was himself prepared to recommend 
disestablishment, it would bo wrong for him pubUcIy to raiao a ques* 
timi of such magnitude P In the fact that the Mr. Gladstone fi 
1879 thinks otherwise we have a measure of the change whiidi hah 
taken place in the relations of responsible statesmen to the oim* 
stituenoies. TBo electors are beginning to be rccognisefl not enfy 
os the supreme deei^oiy authority on all questions of goremment « 
and legislation — tiiut, of course, they are, and must be in every 
repimseiftative i>olity — but as the initiatory and the only initiatory 
authority on all such questions. Parliament, on tho other hand, u 
coming, or has ulraudy come, to Im regardt'd as merely the mouth 
through which their voice is beard, ministers merely as the hands by 
which their will is executed. To borrow a metaphor from the . 
theologians, the inspiration required by the Government and 
l.<egislature has ceastHl to be dynamical merely, and has become 
mechanical. Until it is given them what to say — and do, they 
have as little originative power as a Delphic priestess away from her 
tri|]od or a Hebrew prophet in private life. They are to bo the mere 
media of a will, a s'oioe, a jsuwer which is not their own. How 
Conservatives nwy regard the prospect urhich is here unfolded is not 
clearly known : but the Liberals, as we have said, appear to welcome 
it. They seem eager for recognised conversion into delegatea, 
absolutely iiujHitient for the mamlat impirnfif. 

Uow the country will fare under such u system as they axu 
apparently striving after, 1 would not venture to predict ; but this 
at least may Ix' said, that the system, worked out to its full develop* 
m<mt, would'be one absolutely without any parallel in modem timea. 
A democney encouraged to qxert a direct uiid perpetual oontred over 
the work of govommont, asserting and enforcing a claim not merely 
to ntify but to initiate and direct the national policy in evmy 
department of the State, delegating no more to ita ao«ct^i4 Tcpre> 
•mtativea than a flate*playcr delegates to his flute, and with ita 
own movementa not controlled, os in the Csesarist variety cd 
the qratem, by the powerful baton of an autocratw leader— 
the Mmilt of all ihia may turn out to be ordered barmony, hot 
one mnat hear it before believing in it. In no modem oonntry 
haa the demommtic principle been cagriM k ftr an we Adi 
twnjiit if tiiia ia to be the futam ol'twr ^tKte. XaAomeoonii- 
hflen flbe demoendio primnplo has been it idao eihy 

hy amoeiato wiflh. the prindple' Hi Mteimnl mie; hk 
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nlhiri it Un allowed free pUy at oertaia atatad perioda alona, and 
darilig ike intervals betereen these a rigid oonstituiioQal law or 
pnMioe keeps it in abcyaiu'o. Demos, in other words, has bean in 
some countries mocked with tho attribution of absolute power while 
ke was really being led by the nose ; olsowhere ho really has this 
power, but has agreed to exercise it only onco in a fixed term of 
years, and hiu got to regard his own agreement with a superstitious 
re^rence which protects it from revocation. In England alone doea 
he seem destined to recover the full, tho continuously exerted, power 
of his old da^'S in Athens. England alone of nations scorns Iwnt <m 
repeating in her own person that old*world political experiment 
which closed at Chieroneia. 

But it is time to make an cud. Xo doubt there is more to bo 
in the form of less serious set-off to tbus(> social and {ralitical gmns 
which Hr. Escott ba.s reckoned up : but to have noted the graver 
deduetions is enough. The charge convoyed in the much-abuaod 
word “ pessimism ” lies ready enough t<» l>o levclksi at anybody who 
does even as much as this. Ho, I find, is c\pu.>>od to it who merely 
declines to regard the materiiil pn^sperity of a notion uh pt'r|ietual, 
or as everything ; who insists that its wealth and its civilisation, its 
•ooromand of human resoureco, its skill in the urt'4 of life, arc but so 
much splendid dnijKTy, beneath which, when we raise it, we may 
find the signs of mortality and ]k-rhu]u> even the symptoms of 
sjqproachtng death. Ytt it is not ]H>Miimisui to insist on this; 
nnkss, indeed, the Kla\e at the Triumph was a ]H's»iiiuist— a mere 
foolish croaker unworthy the atteutiun of a successful genciuL 

H. U. Traijlu 


A Notk os tiik Prhcedino AwnetB. 

As Hr. Traill is one of tho ablest and mort active represeniatires of 
the little group ot public writers wbt^ arc every day urging the 
nation to bikt chat they describe as a loftier and firmer view of its 
duties, wc have in his paper a good opportunity of examining what 
it is that this view amounts to. By his friendly leave, I have ven- 
tured to offer one or two short nsnarks on his position, in the b<^ 
that they nmy make the Usaos between his school and its rival rather 
moce definite. To mi it seems, to put it shortly, that Mr. Tn0]*s 
propositions on the subjfot of the Empiie (pp. 1(13—135) axe twUy 
tafrded frw end to end with the fUlacy of petiUo primjm* Hf 
MmsOf in justificatiun of bis deqxmdeneiy about EagUsh poUw 
premiss from which doeluio in paUio q^tirit ndglit be 
afreied. Bat be ought to be reminded that this premies ie 
whet the pet^o of whom bo cmaphuni^ strietly refuse to e4iiiii> 
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(1) *^ijoeofdiiigfo some wean wiinr 42nix ear ladimiiiMzactpro*'^ 
portioia to oat Biorc exclusire appUeatum to onr own inanla*- offa^” 
Hien may be some of whom this is a good aoooont, bat it applies to 
no aeotimi of men, sufficiently responsible in positton or seiions in 
nambers, to be worth taking into consideratioa in sach.an estimate 
os Mr. Tnull’s, of the effective forces and aetoal tendencies in paUie 
(^[nnion. No such principle has been heard in Parliament in tiie 
press, or at a public mooting, during the last five troabtod joofo. 
There have been men who argue for exclusive application to oar cam 
national affiiirs, but national affairs in our case are vary diffinent . 
from insular affairs. To insist on this difference is not to preas a 
verbal quibble, but to mark the very root of the matter. Insular la 
the^last word to describe the affairs of England. What we onofand 
is timt England has already in the field and sphere of her own vaat 
dmninions so comprehensive, so noble, so varied, but at the omm* 
time so exacting a set of responsibilities and duties, that to attend to 
them only is a full and more than full occupation for oar entito 
national faculty and resources. Not many educated men could give 
oSliand a complete list of the British possessions, and it would not 
be difficult to show that there is hardly one uf them which does not 
suffer, or has not suflered, in some way or other, from the heedless- 
ness of the mother country in some past time, and from our neglect 
and irreparable loss of epprirt unity. Take one instance. In Australia 
we imgrovidently sanctioned a system of alienation of the public land 
which is already beginning to draw one of the colonies of that great 
continent into what promises one day to be a violent and dangaroaa 
social struggle. It is just because our affairs are not insular, bat 
world-wide, that wc advocate a more exclusive appbeation to 
os tbo groat and commanding interest of tho country. We say that 
liere is the sphere of our duty and most binding obligation, and that 
to attend to the affitii^ of the rest of the vrorld and to nndiwtake new 
responsibilities are counsels of ]K*rfection. We say our own affairs 
are enougb and mote than enough, not because they are our own, bat 
becaoae they aro of a weight and an enormity of scope Hr beyond 
any precedent in the world's history. 

1^) **We are told to stick to trade and leave foreign a&iiato 
talks care oi themaolvos. .... There are [on the othor bandj tfaoee 
who oontend that a national policy is not to be determined by sim^ 
ootuidsrationB of material prosperity." It is bardtoprovean^;ativ<Bb 
and wo cannot be sure that nob^y ever said in a paradoxiBal or 
in^petient boor that sticking to trade was oar one proper baainaas 
OBid)idiii; But Mr. Traill is a dispatant who may be e^nctedto 
t s itnkbi adveraary^s view at its best, and nobody of oonseqaenoe ewi ' 
•iys 'Aat to atk& to trade is enough. Mota^ proiperity in its 
pnpw ibaamae ia thought hymanyofastobotheeaHotialaeadilion 

1.2 
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of wolU hnin g, and to doMtve the nloant attention on thnt 

aoUmint— not for its ovn sake, but beonuse it is the si^ nnd the 
^tet of the moral and intrlleotual qualities, industry, prudatoe, 
sltjll, and a-isdom, vrhiih iu the modem era of civilisation are at the 
b otto m of u great national character. tVo do not say, “ Stick to 
trade and leave foreign aflaira to tbomselves,'’ but we do say, '* The 
industrial type is now the highest. Cherish and developo that. Do 
not let (i retrograde impulse to rival tho military type draw you into 
afhiirs a here your intervention means tho sacritiee, in one quarter of 
the globe or another, of the real interests, moral no less than material, 
of your own piople.” 

(3) “^o {Hsoplo can become the greater .... fur having 
ritlttHtanlji nhuvloneit a miijhty tiiijniv bequeathed to them by the 
valour,” &c., iV.c. If the great majority of intillig(>ntaiid thoughtful 
Knglishmen concurred in believing it to be wiser . ... h retign 
ihtir hiffh jihife amoinj tke nalioHit^’ &c. 

But nobody has ever talked of abandoning the empire and resign* 
ing our high place. This is not, nor ever has U*!*!!, an optm questitm. 
At the very time when he was op{H>.Miig I.ord Palmerston's furtitica* 
tion policy, Cobdeii said that he would a ole a hundred millions if it 
were necessary, to secure our irresistible superiority over tho 1'renc‘h 
navy. Mr. Bright opiwsed the ex]H'nditun», whether rightly or 
wrongly, not because he was indifferent to security, but Ixx'ause bo 
saw reasons {>^r thinking the means extra\ugant. There is no 
question to>day of abauduniug the enijiirc. All discussion turns 
upon the right auy of upholding it. 'J'he |Hsq>le who borrow Mr. 
Traill's general language interprt.'t it |uirtieulurly by cries for 
diplomatic restlessness, military demonstrations, and terribtrial 
annexations. Tbeir adversaries, on the ooitniry, urge that we shall 
keep our high place among the nations by a policy of abstention, 
equity, 8eli-is,>,->ession. One policy may lie mure liktdy than the 
other to kcc)> up our dominion, but the partisan of neither has any 
right to tax the partisan of its opposite with indifference to sn object 
wUch is servtd « itU equal sincerity by both. 

(4) Mr. Tmill admits that *' the immense majority of Englkhmen 
are as proud ot their empire and their power in tho world as thmr 
fathera* over werr, and they avow in theory as full a detemuoation 
to retain it.” But, alas, the unwillingness of the English pec]4e to 
•omiaent to the sacritices ueoesMiry to seenro their mnpiro is a £iet 
so faniliar and notorious,” that men otherwise patriotic “aeeaotoB 
thamMlves to the contemplation of the loss of our empire^ . , . bscmiM 
th^dstpairof the posinbility ofobtaiDlngfroiD the people whopntliMi 
to be pNud of it, the means of its adequate defence.” Henb tgldBt 
1 eontsnd that the charge ought to he stated quite diUhttBUy. She 
«faat qneoUon, which Mr. TraiU asraiaes to have been oliMidy 
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derided in fimnir of his own conehirion> ie wlietlier the eaerificei of 
which he epeaks are necestiary to Monte the Britieh dominions. Mr. 
Traill does not particnkrly describe what these sacrifices are, nor 
what are the means that arc essential toianr adequate defence. It may 
be that our peojjlo are infatuated in relying on the present system of 
defence. But they would not admit this, and as they do not admit 
it, they cannot l>e blamed fur refusing to make the sacrifices inrolfed 
in some other system. They holtcTe that we have obtained that reason* 
able security against all probable sources of attack, which is all that 
the very strongest nations have ever obtained or tried to obtaiit. If 
every nation is to guard it.»clf against all the possibilities of peril 
that an ingenious apprehension may conjure up, the United States 
would instantly create a monster standing army, and Switzerland 
would order a fleet of ironclads. 

I huvo heard d«K-tor8 say that if a man were to let his mind dwell 
from day to day upon all the possible dangers that may bo secretly 
lurking in his bodily organs, or awaiting him from external mis- 
chance, that might cut off his life before the evening, he would 
spce<lilT and inevitably g<i stark mad. What sensible men do is to 
take care against all the ordinary risks, to pay their insurance 
premiums, and to go about their business. It is unfair to charge 
England with being false to their theory and ideals, simply because 
we reject the sombre visions of political hypochondriasis, and refuse 
to play the part of a giant Maladc Imaginaire. 

What Mr. Traill secs in his decaying countiymen is “an absolute 
incapacity to believe that all nations are not as absorbed as his own in 
the business of accumulating wealth and perfecting their domestie 
institutions.” Surely it is not given to a people to be so shrewd as 
Englishmen are in aecumul.-iting wealth, and yet to be so porUilid 
and imliecilo as to drt'am that the European nations are walking in 
paths of peace. No, it is not so. Englishmen arc as keenly alive 
os the mewt ingenious and vigilant of their teachers, to the fact that 
civilisation is now passing through-— or, it may be, entering upon— 
a great armed period, an era of v iulence and the sword. They have 
messured the prospect with a clear and stead&st gaze. They see 
that it will be our own fault if wo are drawn within the sphere of 
the turbulence of the military powers. They know that Enj^ond ia not 
strong for purpose* of ofience and attack ; but Mien they know on tlra 
other hand Uiat for pnriKoes of defence she is invinciblb^ by position, 
by reeourees, and by her capabilities of aUianeo— not against any 
hoatile eomlnnation that an excitfli imagination may pjetmo, 
Ogtinal any attack that a reasonable observation d the oonditiona aOfA 
litationa d the European powers would lead a senrihle nuai to 
ngaid aa piohable^ 
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Thb Fortnightly Rt'ricw for January of the year nkich ia now 
drawing to an end, contained two articles by eminent authiwities, on 
the subject which is at this moment of sut^ poignant interest 
one of them Sir Henry Norman examined and condemned the pro* 
posed adrance into Afjj^hanistan principally on military grounds. In 
the other Mr. Grant Buff demonstrate that the representative of 
the Government in the House of Commons had been vague, inoon* 
astent, and unintelligiblo in the reasons which he allied for the 
change in Afghan policy, and that no case had been made out for a 
eonrse which has led straight to danger and disaster. The disaater has 
sinoe oosne'in two snooessive shocks, and the situation of the moment 
is one of extreme danger. 'What some observers mistake for lack of 
fortitude and resolution in face of such a situation, is in fact on mgry 
disgost in the nation at the wanton and gratuitous way in which we 
have been poshed into it. Never in history have predictions come 
so promptly and rapidly true as those which were designed to warn 
the Government against the consequtmccs of their policy in Afghan* 
istan, and it is right that oven now, in a moment of pressing anxiety 
and distress, people should be reminded that the crisis was foreseen. 
It is tight that this should bo done, because in a very short time the 
natimi will have to decide whether it will transfer its affairs to the 
men who foresaw and warned as of what would come to pass and haa 
oome to pass, or will enttlist ita destinies for six or seven years more 
to the men who rejected wise eounseb and have land^ vs in a 
position which is so evil in itself, and what is more, from which 
there is no way of escape that is not more evil still. 

Sir Hairy Norman is not a politician, so far as wc know, but a 
soldier, and a aoldier of the best ability and experienoo. He held 
that no case had been made out for putting ouradves forwaid in 
permanent positions, which almost invite attack in front and aever* 
ance of communications in resr. And ho particularly dedt with the 
gmt inoblcm of direct Russian attack. To meet this,** he admd, 
“is it better to hold our preamt frtmtier or to advance f Now lor a 
great Ruman invasion, aided or not by the Afghan^ we shoold hatra 
acme considerable warning, and if a co mman der thought tVMfi 
ooeM he advanced to suitable |iiitioi» beyond our frMtfor nol Am 
^^p^ed from support. If w^ad the aid d the Af^hnn% ao 
^ ^ it would hepfatjUcahk aa tbougAl hmit ly 

tw auiitaxy commander, mther to odiimiioo nf to ftumit A# JEUmIui 
dtadc witiitti our border. But white by dUsuling onr cani Afiteilar 
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vro shoold be indq)e]uleQt of' tbe Afghan*^ we dioald, if prematiudjr 
oocnpjring forward positions, be very mueh at their mercy as ttf oar 
commimicatiosN ; wo should have the nae of troopa who might 
any day be mote useful in India; and we should ploeo it out of our 
power to choose our own way and time of odvanoe. With posta in 
Afghanistan we should, whether the moment wme opportune or 
in<qpportano, be obliged, on danger threatening, to use all our means 
to reinfonie these posts, and, however reinforced, th<y could hardly 
resist an invading army unless we constructed very daborate and 
eipoDsive fortifications, occupitd by very strong garrisons.” 

He goes on to say : “ It is obvious that tho existence of gairiaoiW 
[at^Jcllalabail and ('andohar, for instance] so far from support* and 
separated from India by mountain pusses, would bo a constimt sonree 
of anxiety. Whenever they might be seriously threatened, they 
would be felt to bo weak, and reinforremeiits would have to be 
hurried up, doi>piie extreme beat or extreme cold, and whether India 
did or did not re(|uire the presence of the very troops that wo were 
sending away.” 

Wo can uiider-lund these words to*day with a painful distinctness, 
that was less eu<y Ut mo*t of us twelve months ago when they were 
written. Tho diflieulty of adecjuately reinfo^ng General Roberts at 
this hour lends an emphasis to Sir llenn* Norman's words, which 
men of sense will not miss. Sup|>use that Russia — ^nnder tho con* 
dilions assumotl ns probable by the alarmist faction — ^had been ready 
now to opcui her ctimimigii againsf India, would ouV position be 
more favourable when' wo an*, amitl these infuriated tribes, than if 
we had remained steady behind tho frontier of a year ago, and 
having these verv’ trilKW as bitterly infariated against the Russian 
as they now ore against the Knglish inviidcr.^ Again, what policy 
in Afghanistan i*) nixm to the British government at tho end of tho • 
present struggle, whieh will leave tho»e tribes in a friendly mind 
towards us, and whieh will leave us free from those military nooes** 
sities in the way of supports, eommunications, rrinforcements, of 
tho pelitical and finuneial significance of which wo are now being 
mode aware f Certainly there is no ]K)licy feasible which will not 
make A(ghanistan a heavy burden of anxiety and oonoeni, and ihs 
atiuging fact is that it is a burden which we have nndertahen 
gratnitottsly, and in pure gaiety of heart Wo are now finding out 
u oar fathers found out before us, what sort a bulwark it is that 
nntaiw has given us on our nortli*wc8tcm border. And a year ago^ 
wo had tho ^rdly less important bulwark of a ralor who was aUo to 
give aomo sort of organixation to our violent and anarchic ncighhcoia. 
Wo know too well in what respect tho now pdUsy has alk^ oar 
poaitioia for tho wmse. We ask in vain for a aingle punt at whieh 
it hM how aUmred for tho bettor. 
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ill is idle cant to exhort us not to make a national disaster n 
jlMtind of party recrimination. If the men who hare lauded us in 
the disaster happen to belong to one party, and the men who foretold 
it and warned us ugiiinst it belong to another jvirty, it is cant to 
affect to judge events with a neutral indifference between the people 
who wore perfectly right about them, and the p(s)ple who have lKs>n 
flagrantly and pi'islotcntly wrong. It would have been cant in tho 
last century, to abstain from discussing whether (Icorgo III. and 
Lord ^Torth, or Fox and Chatham and Ibirk«\ were in the right, 
1x>causc Iturgoruo had just capitulated at Saratoga, or Cornwallis 
been compelled to surrender at Yorktown. 

It is disaster a Inch, awakens a nation. It is dt<.tre<.« that opens 
the eyes of a people to the follies which ha\o brought distress upon 
it. <\nd it is worse than rant to lo<«e any opportunity of rci'alling 
the wise counsels of the luvause it is only by expelling from 
power the minUtors who repudiated them, that 'be country iiiiiy hojw 
for better fortunes in the future. The pirtistn in u bad hum.' is ono 
who, through thick and thin, defends a gi\tn sit of nun, whether 
they are right or wrong; but no Iwd M'nsi* is att icbed to pirtisniiHhip 
when it means adherence to those whoso pnidcnco has Ix^cn justifivd 
by cireumstinccs, ngai§.st those whom ciicuiust tins s htive condemutsl. 
Now is the time, if ever, for pressing home to iiieirh minds that the 
minuteriul policy in Afghanistan was not oi)l\ .tn i nor of juiigmrnt, 
but an error for which no minister has ever \(t given a suhstuulial 
reason or excuse. 

If it is asked what the adherents of tho old pdicy would have 
done in face of Russian action in Afghanistan, an answer is ready. 
Russian action, wc may fepixit once more, was tho direct result of 
our perverse diplomacy in Europe. Sir Sl..ffonl Northc 0 U‘’s words in 
the debate of September, 1S78, are worth reproducing. “ I do not 
wish,'* he said, “ to throw any blame on Russia for sending a missions 
The world was, as it won>, turned upside down at that ])eriod, and 
yon must not he surprised to find some changes in Central .Wa. No 
doubt when the state of our relations was disiurbod, it was not 
nnnatural that Russia should send a mia'iion to Cahul for the purpose 
of seeing what she oould do there that nugbt bu injurious to ns. But 
the sending of the mission was very significant. It showed ns that 
these bugbears were htwoming'hoioething more than bugltears.” But 
the men who governed India fiwm 1868 to 1874 had never regarded 
it as a bugbear. They had always looked upon it as possible, to the 
phrase of one of them, '* that Russia would inevitably move a kni^t 
or a castle in Ccuiral AM.^ when we next tried to give her eheek to 
the B^horus.” Jfr. (j„„, in 1868 declared it aa prabaUa 
^ 8 ^ Aat Russia might trouble ua to India byway of totol, to 
owar to distract our attention from her designs to Tnikcff* It to 
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Sir Staffiird N<xrthcote, not Hr. Ghrmt DaC thonglii <if Bossian 
neddlmg as a mere bugbear. Hia pxedeoesaore blear that a Biusiau 
approach to the Afghan frontier waa an erentnality that would net 
be long deferred. With them the question waa, not whotho; they 
would allow RuMia to intiucnce Afghanistan — they nerer intended 
to allow that—* but how they u'ould tnmt Afghanistan. Hr. Grant 
Duff told UB last year what courso the lost Government would hove 
taken in case of trouble between England and Russia. “The 
Viceroy would have sent to SUerc AH and have said, — Now haa>, 
arisen the exigency about which you have often communicated with 
us. Jjet us muko during the continuance of this war a treaty on 
the same lines as that made with your father in 18o7. You shall 
have such and such an amount of money, mentioning a very Urge 
sum, and any other absi^t-incc you would like ; but pray understand 
that no Itritish K»ldicr shall enter your territory yo« /mA it ; 

and when the war is done, we must revert to the obi state of things.” 
Should wo have been worse off or better off to-day if that policy had 
been adhered to ? 

Mcftuwhile, it is well even in the midst of our shaqi anxiety as to 
the British force, again to put on record tbo story of the l^d of 
work which that fiireo has been set to do. In the very same newsi- 
paper page on which readers found the last disaster announced, they 
found also tbo following narrative of the way in which it had been 
thought necessary to punish bravo men for defending their own 
country in fair light and an open field : — 

"The work of the Military C<mimis.<>io]i of which Brigadier. General Dunham 
Mossy is president hits lK.en uuusully heavy duriug the last few days, though 
by the terms of the amnesty which has been issued to-day it is {wobable that 
their distasteful task of i<cu(<'ncing men to bo hanged by the score will now b«, 
nhnost closed. Hitherto the ('omuiissiuu has condemned all who were dunm 
to have fought against us at ('harusiah on the 0th of October or on the Cahul 
Heights two days later. The regimeuU then in arms and tho population of 
Oabul were warned that by resistance to the British tliey would become rebels 
against their lawfid sovenngn and must expect no mercy. Tho abdication of 
Takoob Khan did not eoudone their otTenct'. 

"On tho 6th seven men brought in by General Oihgh’a force Cram tho 
Shutnigardan and intermediate villages were hanged, one bring a havildar of a 
Hsciil rsgimoat present in Cabul at the massacre. This waa followed by aa 
cxouirion into the ChaideU Valley, the villagers of which wan Imowa to bo 
haibouifng disbanded sepoy*. The muHkk$, or headmen, were nmnnoiMdby 
Qmiond Shker, who ordered them to bring out all e^y* erf the AQf^haa anay. 
Five ttiantM* grue wm allowed, and within this time tiiirty moaeomoforwaid. 
Tho Omnral had a roll-caU, showing tho name* of aopoya known to Hvo or ho . 
hiidmhilndi]no,aiidaamanyof these were miaring tho amltjGi* wmomdi^ 
tooa^^iahl thrir ahaenoe. They admitted that twoaty bmb wera ahanh bait 
INaMI to hring thorn ia when they raturaod. deawtal &lnt than viiitod 
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lillitdlimUtiiat mg«i(d them lud been tndn^ t&yftUatotiMr 

IllMM.elKnilder to ahonlder when the order to ttart wee giron, nnd, Jmidiig 
' to the quick eiep of the Sikhsi marched along in good order to oeCr oio^e 
more sepoys were lirought in by the miiCtdb on the 9th and 10th, aa well 
abo as a /aAtV^^who had been wounded. This made eight*niiio in aU, and they 
hare been dealt with as follows 

November 10 ... 1 1 hanged ... 0 released. 

November 11 ... 2$ „ ... 19 ,, 

November 12 ... 10 „ ...13 ,, 

2 pardoned, retained aa informeii. 

Total ... 49 ... 40 

** The men executed belonged to the Herat regiments. They were either 
at Cabul when the outbreak occurred, or retumod later to fight against ua, the 
muster-rolls now in our hands enabling us to identify them without much 
trouble. They did not attempt to give falso names, and their me/Z/dbi were 
warned that they themselves might incur furUn^ punishment if they screened 
eepoya belonging to their villages. Such ua could not give a clear account of 
their movements were condemned to death, nnd they submitted to their fiste 
witii the usual quiet resignation of Mussulmans. Many were of the worst type 
of Afghans, and their callousness when waiting their turn at the foot of the 
ecafibld (ten men were hanged at a time) was remarkable . " — Ihtly AWj, 
Dec. 15. 

« 

Why are those journalists now silent who burned with holy rago 
at the action of the^ussions in Hhiva. Why should the very suno 
course which was denounced in liussiuns as the cruel nolcnce lof a 
usurper, be tolerated in Englishmen as just and jtolitic seTerity f 
How politic it was, events have now shown. 

It is hardly a consolation to us in our own vexations, to know that 
all the other European countries are at the present moment in a con* 
ditionof political crisis, more or less ocutc. In Russia the fortunes 
of a ^Stem and a dynasty are immediately at stake ; in Eronoe the fate 
of a cabinet trembles in the balance ; in Spain the monarchy of 
Alphonso Xn. threatens to give way to a new era of prantMcm* 
wtentos and mflitary dictatorship. The central feature in t^ position 
ol die empire of tlie Czar is the collapse of tho old autocratie rtpme 
whnsh has endured for centuries. The authority of the traditional 
Government is for the time paralysed ; that whidh is destined to 
replace it, and for which there is no lack of. materials, is as yet 
without sinew or shape. It is entirely a mistake to ropposo 
that Nihilism, Socialism, and other varieties of the revolatimiazy 
pm^aganda are tho exclnstre or the chief salvmita now at,W(Mrk in 
tlHi&brio of Russian rule. In a sense the sequel dt the attend 
• to Uov np the train by which ths Czar travdlad to ICosomr 
^ .mors rignificant than the atroaaoos adbame itadl. It is hsoMnn 
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the feiltiie «1 the plan contrived With meh diabdiieel ingennity end 
petiMxoe hae flwa followed by ao Inkawam e aen thn ent of UWed 
indignation and rriief, that its meaning and its menace aw aooen* 
taatra»in so rinister a fashion. It is the absence of any Tehement 
reaction in fovonr of the Osar, which proves conolnsively how 
widely sproad and deeply seated is that feeling of hostflity to an 
established rule which so logically enlroinatcs in outta^ and 
assassination. 

There is a poasantiy, one section of which is brutalised by physical 
suffering, while the yearnings after political liberty awakened by mnan- 
eipation in the bosom of the other have still to be satis&ed ; thew is 
an alienated nobility and a discontented bourgeoisie. In the army nuve 
than three-fourths of the ofliners so far sympathise with Socialism that 
they consider the present slate of things iiitoleroblc, while the enor- 
mous majority of tlie rank and file are taken from those classes which 
are of all others most saturutiri with ideas of agrarian Commonism. 
The very ]>ulicc, on wbo<tc maintenance sums incredibly large are 
annually sjient, cannot be absolutely trusted, and nothing can be 
dourer than that «‘very 4>p]jortiinity of escaiJO was given by them 
to Mirsky. The Nihili-t mauife>>to< s and the Socialist newspapers, 
whuHt' piililioation no amount of coercion can prevent, only 
translate into vehement and not alwaya very consequent langnage 
the aspirations of the great body of the {teople. Making due allow- 
anee for funtuhtic extravagances of plinisc, there is nothing in their 
demands which in not endorwHl lny the common sense and deliberate 
judgment of the nation. ''The problem,” says the TnU of the 
Pettple, " of the tSocialistic revolutionary party is the subvenim of 
the present form of guverniiicnt and the subjection of the authority 
of the State to the pi'oplc. . . . The transfer of the State power 
to tho hands of the people would give our history quite another 
direction. A reproM'ntutive assembly would create a oompleto change 
in all our economic and Statv relations. Once let the Qovernment 
bo deposed, and tho nation would arrange iteelf for better, may be, 
than we could hope.” 

Tho heir to the Russian throne is said to perceive deariy 
enoogh that the end of dosiwiic absolutiam has come. He 
ia therefore anxiona to identify himself with what may be oallad 
lAbenl principloB, and ho has impressed upon hia illnatthna fothcr 
tile wiadom of conoqaaion while yet there is time. Nor is the Onw- 
witoh altme in hia advocacy of this policy. One of the four gwat 
Counoik with which the Osar has neceaaarily intimate porauial lala* 
tioo^i^ which waa eotahliahod rather more than a centniy and aha]! 
dgoirilia view of strengthening and aaaiatiug tiw adaittiatntica 
of tiM hnperial power, is said to be about to potitionhia ]l)i|oaly4at * 
’^hgrgwntittg i^ta and Ubertiea to hia pooplo ha would hmui* the 
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of tbe empiVd groatnc^'* Tbg {dea of|&0 Mmtiillf 
,;X?0|pyK9r?atiTG BuBsian Sonute is thus idmoBt irarball j too Baino as tlia 
of the subrerdive Socittlist preat. The api^l is foapha* 
tfeed in another quarter, and the demand of the civil bodyli iko 
that of the military. Here threat is added to entreaty, and tha 
Czar is informed that should he persist in a refosal the worst may 
be feared, namely a miliuirj^ pronunciamiento. 

Such Wng the iiutiouul demand, and such the arguments by 
which it is enforced, how is it we hear that Ibo Czar has angrily 
rejected M. WaliijclTs constitutional project P Alexander 11. is 
known to bo the opixisite in every respect of Xichohis. He is 
not a despot by nature, and be may be creilitod with a real desire to 
improve the condition of his jH'ople. How then is the hesitation 
and reluctance which have p^xlucid so unmisUtkable an cstrango* 
ment between himself und his son to be explained? It is the 
answer which must be given to thi'^ question that •auses the present 
situation in Busstu to be so desperate. It would W easy for the Caar 
to concede the shadow of the reforms now clamoun^d for without 
guaranteeing their substance, but the Uussian jK'ople would be 
quick to perceive and indignantly to reject mciisiires which were 
illusory. If the ex^Kfrimeni of constitutional giivernment, or an ex- 
periment in the direc-tion of such government, is to be made in 
Bnsria, it must be genuine and it must W comprehensive. Now, 
there can be no doubt that whatever ri'forras the (>^r were to insti* 
tute, there would l>o a dis{Kj4titioa to receive them with scepticism. 
Alexander IL is felt to Ik? to such an exUnt {>crsoiiaUy idenii- 
fied with the existing despotism, that there are many who may 
think he would mom? readily brook the loss of his life than the loss 
of his power. And even assuming that be were prepared to grant 
to the full all that is now oske^, would the desired effect be secured ? 
The curse of clespoiism lies not only in tbo present but in the 
future. It not merely crushes out freedom for the time, but it 
makes the position of freedom impossible in the near future. ^The 
only tradition <#f government that Russia knows is tliat of autocracy. 
The days of autocracy are numbefed ; bow long will it be before the 
aptitude for self-government and the social and industrial conditions 
which self-government implies are developed ? The Czar, of course, 
mig^t abdicate, and a new era for Russia might be heralded by the 
accession of hU heir, but even thus the perils of the passage to the 
new and better regime would lumUy be postponed. 

In Franco <me form of erims sUooeeda another, as % natum 
fiMSb its way towards true Parliamentury Govemmeni m eonn* 
try has amved at the threahold ef great ehangea; the triumph 
, .BspnhUcan^ oannot he long Aelayedt and with the die- 
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plaosineiit of If. WaddingWt cabinet* a lCmisti 7 will be given 
to Fnutce wbfidi, oommanding a mqortfy of tiie people’s, repre* 
sentaiives, bas the power of initiating a pdit^. Hitherto great 
issues bave been dii«guiM*(I, and the true controllers of events 
have remained in the background. At the same time tiie interval 
filled by the Government of M. Waddington cannot be regarded as 
thrown away. Franco has Inren undergoing a process of Vacation, 
and she has been brought to see by the logical denumstratum of 
events that such a niiniittry us M. Gambetta can form wiU alone be 
tmly representative of her interest and aspirations. All that baa 
been decisive, all that has touched anything like national enfta> 
siasm in the policy of M. Waddington, has been but an excerpt 
from tho suppn.«se(i pntgramnie of the licft. Were the advance of 
M. Gamhetta to power long delayed, a serious How would be dealt at 
the principle of muiistcriul responsibility, the establishment of which 
is above all things ncccsnar)' fur France. 

On three different occasions has the Chamber in Paris been 
the scene of a sbar{) {Uilitical engagement. 4)n tho first of these 
(December Sud) the is-suo was not conclusively tried. M. Wad- 
dington protested against tlic attempt of the Left to impose a 
policy on the Ministry, and the interpellation embodying this 
policy was withdrawn. What jjassid the next day but one (Decem- 
ber bib) is specially instructiv(>. M. Waddington made the 
same show of uncompromising resistance to the claim advanced 
by M. Drisson, that the order for the irremovability of judges 
and certain other officiuls should for a while bo suspended, l^e 
importance of this proiioicil will at once be apparent to those 
who rotlrat on what the system of national life in France is, 
on the influence which pnivinciul authoritic.s can exercise upon 
it, and on the fact that these authorities are, in a great number 
of cases, ardent lmp(‘riulist.sor Royalists who opuly make use of the 
opportunities at their dis{io.>uii to alienate the feeling of the neigb- 
bourhood from the existing form of Governmeut. M. Waddington 
maintains that the Ministry nos rctnovuig all objt'ctionable funefioa- 
ariea as rapidly os possible, and by a majority of 213 to 107 it was 
then decided to pass to the order of the day. But it was not the 
cfder of the day pure and simple which was voted. There was 
iaeorporated with it an amendment asserting the prinei^e for 
wUeb H. Brisaon had cmitcnded. Moreover, it was witit the asaisti- 
anoe of the moat highly organixed section of the Oppositioa that tbia 
majerity was obtained. The Royalists and Imperialists dedaied 
agetaat tlm Government, the declined to elly tbemadvee wi& 
siitb.aoainbiiiatimi, and the result was 130 abste^dens <» Gie put 
«f jflbose wlM weiw aetuelly masters of the situation. The reMvt 
tlw Ifinistiy and the OpposUion is diMwa nmre 
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vote m If. Loeknj'a motion fiir tiio Flomury Anniaii^* 
10. In this matter tho lata Miaiiter, M . Le Royer, and ^ 
oolloagues may hare ahovm grare rsaaon why the prerogattre 
af meray should not be esteaded by tho Rspnblio to a certain dam 
of offonders, but they have not di^rorod tho chai^ that they have 
treated the eneiuiee of the Republic and tho ooniqpiratore against it— 
for the attempt of the l(>th of Hay mu a consptnu^’ — with inde- 
feasible partiality. Tho Oovemment fool the difficulty of drawing 
tho line in ouo dirertion ; thmr opponents hare the same difficulty 
in the other. Upon this occasion two distinct votes wi«ro taken. 
H. TTaddington insisted upon roeviving u more explicit approyol of 
the course taken by him than a mere resolution to pass to tho order 
of the day would dford, and ho gained this point by a majority of 
158 — 367 against 16!1. Immediately after this a vote of confidence 
was adopted by 355 to 57. Now there are in all 565 depatiea. Aa 
255 may prob^ly be accepted as indicating tho total of ministerial 
Buppoiiers among them, the conclusion at which wo arrive ia that 
IL Waddington’s Oabmet is in a nunority of something liko 80. 

The political difficulties that arc tho inauspicious sequel of the 
royal marriage in Spain, arc not unsuggestive of a certain general 
reaemhianoe to those which France has long cxjx'ricnred. The 
oystem of H. Woddingtun, liko that of his predecessors, has aimed 
at drawing, as far as possible, a veil over republican aspirations. 
In £^ain it has been the same. No great trouble is, indeed, 
ever taken to declare die wishes of tho nation. Abstention at 
eketioDB is a law of Spaniah life, an<l on the quifta non wtorerc 
prindple there is a general indisposition to wake into life the 
dormant forces. At the present moment signs are not wanting. 
The national feeling ia more than usually excited by two questions 
—the abolition of Cuban slaveiy* and of protective taafis. In the 
present Cortes there seenu no hope that either of these matters will 
be finally decided. Yet on appeal to the oonstituoncies, which ia 
probably the one satisfactory Oouno open, is also tho couise which of 
an others is dreaded. Within a very few months there have been two 
dhanges of Hinistiy in Spain. First, Canovas del Castillo made way 
tot Kazthal Campos ; next, Campos was replacod ly Canovas. At 
this rate transfomiation may omtinne to succeed tronsfonnation, and 
the danger is lest the vicious circle of change should auddeidy be 
hndeen 1^ a pronunciamiento and a dictatorship. 

When Mmbol Campos retomod to Spain after having crushed 
ihi hwuneetion in Cuba, aa he bed previously triumphed over 
t|» Ooiiiat rising in Catidnnia, it was under the all^^ ohliga- 
tion «f a promiM given to the Onhan population that ho ahould 
pMOUM tho immediate ahoUtion of davety, and also of the ayitem 
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jof BtonofnliM vliidi fills tho poelceto of Spsnisli tndm, Imt sn <0 
niinowi to iwtiTS Cuban commeree ond «atei|»uei Tlie lustre of 
Ills militaiy uohi^vumontH won him such aa wnouiit of prestigu among 
a psople, where the militarv tradition ranks next in power to the 
influence of tho prioethoud, that Campos was at once destined bj the 
popular choice to high jMliticul office. Oanoras dd Castillo there- 
upon retired in the Murfibars favour, on the cemdition that his sne- 
oessor should rctoitt Lis Cabin s t nearly intact. It is probable that if 
Campos had corod at this juucturu to exert the influence he possesses 
with the King, be miglit have gone to tho country, and perhaps 
soourod for himself a majority which would have placed him at 
head of a homogeneous administration. As it was, ho trusted to the 
existing machinoty'. A very little experience sufficed to show how 
entirely inadequate it was for the purpose. It was a really bold 
policy that Campos conceived and prepared to execute; and if it was 
to bo oarrictl to a successful issue, it was plainly neccesary that ho 
should bo conscious of the promise of a largo measure of {wpular 
support. It was one of those instances in which compromise was 
impossible, and the Alurshul ought promptly to have rocognisod tho 
foot. Had he done so, !iu would have, in all likelihood, averted 
tho caUistn>phe thut now seems imiuiuent, and have prevented the 
embittered collision between hostile {uirties which, when the general 
election oamos, cun scarcely h« avoided. 

Tho earliest intimation recei\i>d by the j^Ianhal of tho imprac- 
ticability of carrying out his measures with tho instruments at his 
disposal, was given in the n.H'<‘ption of his bill for tho abolition of 
slavery in Cuba. ('umpo.s’ original proposal was that tho slave 
trade should lio summarily st.tm{)rd out, duo regard bmng bad 
to vested interests. Directly ho found that his coUeagues were 
not pruparod to accept this, he should, at all haxards, have do- 
elinod to fallor in the matter. From the day that the majority in 
tho Cabinet insistoil uiM>n the mutilation of tho Slavery BiU, it was 
plain that a rupture between C.tmpos and his Minuton was only a 
question of time. It oecurn<d uptm tho reduction of tho sugar and 
00m duties, and thhn at length tho Marshal tendered his retignation to 
tho Sing. Scaior Ganovos del (Willu was immediately rastoied to 
his former position, but not to his former iufluonoo. I^e inierreg- 
aum, and tho Liberal policy which had boon ditylayed to the 
deputies during that period, hail efibeted a change in the witoks 
titaation. Oanovu tried to carry matters with a high hand, and in 
the attempt was guilty of a brmch of privilege in the Ohamber of 
IHpntiss. XntheSenato he declared that MinistBts were ready ti> 
Ism the dangen of a second insurreotum in Cuba, ntiier than make 
^ oo nofl s si oxu sQggMtod by Marshal Campos. The result is that at 
w fmemt moment deedloek and danger reign in S^puiish political 
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li^ Nothijag can bo done (ill a gcnaial elootion takei plaee ; and 
wliaii it doe^ it will bo bold under tba influence of paaoioni and 
ai^Oiitiee intonsified and exaaperated bj delay. « Its reault will 
probably be largtdy to increase the attti*inoaarchioal elomant now in 
the Cortes, and ]x»rha]>s to lead lo a moveinoui full of menaee to 
Alphouso Xir. Had Marshal Campos dUsolvod earlier in the year, 
it may Ik) said with confidence that during the enthusiaam which 
then oxirded for him it would, so far os his royal master was con- 
cerned, hare had un effect of precisely the opposite character. Such 
are the ultimate sacrifices trhieh his opponents* expedients may 
involve, and such the cost of perilous half-inensarca. 

The political osp.^ts of the situation in Ireland bare undergone a 
decided iiuprovemeni in the course of the Iasi few weeks. The 
agitation is subsiding; there is less intimidation; there is a wider 
and more practical recoguition of the difltcultii's that hate to be 
dealt with and the grievances that have to he removed. Immediately 
after the first of the recent arn*Fts had Ikjcu made the Ouvem- 

* ment showed that thev were n^llv in favour 4»f more ooneilmiorv 
• * * 

tactics t]ian might be imagined. Tboy uffered to advance tutua 
of money on adtantageous terms lu liind«-d proprietors who were 
willing to make improvements on their estaU'S. This offer has 
been in scvcnil roses accepted uln!ad\, and the iuiprcaiiDn pre- 
v*ails and a ill prolNibly Ih> fulfillwl, that better tonus yet may btt 
ol’tained from the authorities. K\cn iaor<i' signilicant than this 
is the appeal uhich the Jtuchc.Mi of Marlliorough has made for fuada 
in rcUef of Iri<>h distress. lim* ae may uni{urstiunably soo the 
fruits of the manilcsto |in,«cnte<I some ton w(*ekt aitioo to the 
IVime Miiustor by the Irish members. This, ao far oa it goes, ia 
matter for oongratululiun, but wbat baa been dune can at beat be 
rcgirded as a t< 'nporary palliative ; more enduring and tbefeibre 
m <re drastic reuicdict have yet to bo applied. 


ftv. so, IS79. 
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TURKISH FACTS AND BRITISH FALLACIES. 

It bM been my futo to be a Britinb subject, and to bavo lived ihe 
greater part of my life abroad, cbtefly in tbc East, far removed ficom 
the strife and din of party warfaro at home, absolutely without bias 
ao far aa any political sentiments are concerned, agreeing in many 
points with Conservatives as well as Liberals, differing in mort 
points from both, and able, therefore, impartiallr to analyse their 
public utterances, and to form an unpnjudicod judgment in regard 
to the natoro and tendencies of the policy — more especially on the 
Eastern question — w'bicU they respectively advocate. In common 
with many of my fellow British subjects living in the countries prin- 
cipally interretod, 1 have been amaxed and confounded at the jme- 
sumption with which leading politicians on both sides have rioted in 
their ignorance of local conditions, in order to boso arguments <m 
fidlacios, and to support theories by assumptions which were erro- 
neous in iact. We have felt that the difficulties in which our own 
country has become involved have been, for the moat part, due to an 
agitation of doctrinaires, which an absence of the requisite hnowkdgo 
on the part of their political opponents rendered them ineqiohio of 
grappling with. 

To ua Englishmen abroad, England baa for some time past pre- 
sented very much the appearance of a ship suddenly oveejakan by a 
stonn,dn which one half of the crow were doingaU they eonU to 
ftnatrete the altempta of the other half to navigate it, thereby hriiqF- 
ing out into painful relief the inexperience and want of ttaotioal*sitfll 
of the letter. Aa the atorm is by no ihcans over, I have vq a t ur e d to 
thbk tiiat a view of the Eastom question which was neitlMr Idhaad 
Mr Oonaamtiya, hut Eastom, and which up haaed ott pammal 
tad ohoorration, might ha acotfitobla; wmI 1 am m- 
y^a god hf soma raoaat uttorances of the FMnigMi/ Bmim to 
■ypa that the optoioM I am about to axiwam wRl iBad aaDnlstoar iti 
^ pitiadimi than thiy wooU ham diMto aoma yiin ama 
'•'Pii Sl?f I* ir«a, » 
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Jilt IIm first pboei fdilmgli in politiM tiim wm only two fUw to 
mf ^nestHm. in vaiUtf ^ alwifi nMwe. It is poMilik to be 
n phUih-Turk, and to hato and deqaae tlie Turkish i^ninistratioB 
ahoire all other adbgaiaiatrationa; and to he a phUo*Christiaa, and yet 
to dissent entirdy from the crusade whtoh has bean undertaken in 
behalf of the ncaninal professors of that religion in Turkey, la&ot, 
it is possible to be both a philo>Tuik and a philo-Ghiittian at the 
same time : in other words, a humanitarian— though that word ia 
sometimes monqiolised by tho party at whose hands humanity auffins 
the most seriondy. But in order to entertain just, tdleranti and 
humane views in regard to the population of the Turkiah empire, 
taken as f whole, it is essential that we should have a oorreot know- 
ledge not only of the characters of the raoee of which that population 
is cmnposed, but of the relation which they bear towards each other, 
and towards the Ctovcnummt. 

At the ontbroak of the Bosnian and Heraegovinian inrarractMU 
more than four yean ago, Turks and Christians were spokem of as if 
the pqpnlati<m d Turkey emsisted of only two antagonistic recesand 
two antagonistic religions, and as tliougk the govoming class was 
composed entiiely of Turks, and tho oppressed dass, in whose favour 
the rdbtms were to be instituted, of Christians. So much wns this 
toe pqmlar impression at toe time, that thu press usually called the 
Modem l^vs of the revolted prorinces Turks,” and it baa only 
been of oompantively late date that the public at largo baa begun to 
realise that the Turks, or Ottomans, form only a proportion of the 
Moalem population of the empire, while the adminutntiMi firam 
whidf'toe people of all races and religions sufler equally, iacompoeod 
of mixed Moelems and Christiaat. 

Having a^Iast realised thin mistake, there is a tendency to react 
into toe <qipMte assumption that this Ottoman proportion forms a 
distinct clam in the Moslem population, and are rooogaiaed by the 
rest of the Muasolmon inhabitants as a race of nomad invaders who 
enjoy the special protection of the Government, with which they aro 
ordmarily identified. 

Thn% according to a quotation which I have seen in a pconn- 
nent newspaper (nm a pamphlet recently published by Mr.||piualet, 
toe Idbend candidate for Mid-Kent, wbo aoeaaa to have taken m«wb 
paiBi with the queation, and to be otherwise wdl-tnfbnned, it is 
stated of toe 1,300,000 Aiabe in Sfyris, that “th^ beta the IWks 
with an nndying hatred.” Mdhing oen he fbrther fram the fact ; 
toe Ardmand Taii||idonot bate ewto other, but they both hete the 
Tndddi Government “with an undying hatred,” a^ thie Govern- 
iMiiti be it remembered, alwayi oontaine one cr asove 
Mh tid alis in toe CUnneit^ beddni a erowd Faiwript tmilwiiicro 
tndto aid aiixw ofkiaht who Mo^oee toe vny' wmft ele^ 
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AoA tike <|aotatioil goes on to say tiiai" tiMToke «w fewinaimibw, 
etnmgen in raoe end language, liated liy eveiy seet and elaaeb want- 
ing in phyaieal power, dcstitnto of moral priw^kk ond yet tiiey are 
the deaj^ of ilia land." If this is meant to ap^ to IQnor, it 

is ftill of faUaoies. Here the Turks are neii^ Ibw in number, nor 
strangers in raoe and language. On the contrary, Tnsldili is the 
prerailing raoe and language. Those who are not offioiala^ or eon- 
neoted with the Govcmment, are not hated by any seet or el aia. The 
raoe most hated by orory aert and class, Turks inehided, ate tile 
Kurdi^ who are thmsolres Moslems. So far from being wanting ia 
physmal power, the Turks, and those who have astimilated with them, 
are phyaioally the most finely developed and robnat dan of tile 
popolation ; while in moral principle, honesty, and orderly oondaet, 
they are far suporior either to Christian or Arab. That the deepote 
of the land belong to their race is true, though it is worthy of note 
that one of the most recent and powerful grand viaiera, while be re- 
mained in office, was Khaireddin, an Arab. All this oonfhsion 
arises from a loose habit of confounding the Turkish people witii 
their Qovnnment, and imputing to them all the vices whiok the 
official elan represent, and which they have learnt chiefly from their 
contact with Christians and Western civiliation. 

It is most desirable in the interests of justieo and humani^, that 
the fitilai^ should bo dispelled of a violent raoe antagonism, or dis- 
tinction of politieal sentiment, existing between the Ottoman and 
the other Moslem suhjectH of the Sultan. They are all equally 
oppressed ; they all equally detest the mixed central administration; 
and they all equally roverenco the padishah as the head of their 
religion. The Turkish-speaking peasant, aa a general mle^ if he ie 
a Moslem, whatever may liavc been his origin, has so thorougfaJly 
ftised with the Ottomans that he adopts the traditiona of the raoe. 
The historioal distinction which it has been attempted to make between 
Stijnk and Ottoman Turks does not exist, in fact, at the preeoit day, 
and aU Turks eonrider themselves Ottomans. No dooht tkera ara 
Sladl^ Anba, Kurds, Albanians, and others who haTa pra a eey e d their 
raoe diatinotiona and languages, but they have usually no sadaosity 
agaiMiflarkish-speaking Moslems, unless they belong to tha eflfctial 
darn; wnd in their dislike of this class the Ottoman timoa^y 
ilwraa Hatred of the common oppressor forms eran a bond ^ 
mikii between the Christian and the Moslem peassmt, and, inawndhi 
M tiw llotiam is generally more oppressed and iUsttealed tiwn ike 
CkffietilB, they ksve nmny points of gynqiatky in wnmen. Of 
WHueatim itiraaM wkioh eabsist botwean tiw lib ti a m end Ckttotiin 
Meal popeietien difibrin difiiNent parts of tiwaonatiy eadaoeoeds 
fitfitotim laeel eonditione ; but as a gsnsaH tidim tiiw travsBar is 
tim kssoMny and good vadsasliadteg whUb psewaOs 
Mfi 
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00.11. thenit and doobtlen this is Isfgdy doe to the £>ot that they 
ail cntett&in the same sentiments of intense hatred the Govenunent* 
1 may illustrate this by on incident which occnirod the other 
day to a friend of mine, who is also a British subject, and enjoys 
consideration in the Turkish town in which he lived. Ho 
was called upon one morning by a Modem possessing a high 
reputation for sanctity in the neighbourhood, a man of wealth and 
induenee, whose green turban showed that he hod performed 
the Hadj, and who was altogether a type of the “fonatiod Turk,” 
for he was an Osmanli pur tang. He had come, he said, to ask for 
the assistance of my friend to obtain the adjustment of a claim in- 
TolTing a large sum of money, which had been for many yean pend- 
ing at Oonstantinople. He had great faith in the power of pressure 
of the British Government, and he wished it to be ajqdied in his 
bdmlf. " But,” replied my friend, ” why do you come to me ? You 
are an influential Turk, you hare your own channels to aj^ieal 
through, and 1 cannot interfere in your cose. Moreover, you may 
hope now that your claim will soon be settled, as reforms ore being 
inatitated in the administration of justice.” Keforms ! ” said the 
Turk with an angry sneer, ” that is the only reform fit for the 
scoundrels at Constantinople,” and he accompanied his words by a 
rafud horizontal movement of his band, signifying speedy and . 
wholesale decapitation. “We are sick and weary to death,” he 
went on to say, “of their corruptions and abominations and though 
we are Moslems we would gratefully exchange their rule for that of 
the Giaour.” ^o doubt he spoke under tho influence of passion, 
but the fa6t that such a man could give uttcranco to such sentiments, 
shows what the feeling among even Gitoman Moslems is all through 
the country. Nor is it confined to the civil and rural papulation. 
Nowhere is the discontent and rage against the powers that be, 
stronger than in the Turkish army and navy, and if it were not that 
th^ are the most patient and enduring of mortds, it would long 
rince have found vent in acts. However dse they may differ, on this 
point, at all events, Moslems and Chriations are united in sentiflumt, 
and nothing eould have been more unjust than to lavisb all sym- 
pathy on the Christians al<me, and to make tho anhappj||foalem, 
who was already the victim of his Government, the scapegm of its 
crimes. For iudeod the Christian was not nearly so well deserving 
of sympathy os the Moslem. While the latter livea more or less at 
peace with his co-religionista whatever be their race, as well as with 
Christians, tho Christians are always qnairelliag aoMmg them- 
adves, and the rival sects and conflicting races entertain &r keener 
fedings averuon towarde emih other titan towards the Hoalenia. 
Thet* are deven difiB^rent Chrietion sects in Tnrk*^, who all hats 
nito another with the intentity peediw to rdigioiia antmoaity ; ^ 
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tbera are fire Ohziatiaii mco or “ antagoaiams, all more 

or Ion in an aento stage, wbich makea it raAer jmzding for 
Christian sympathisers in England, to whose active intervention it 
is due that they are now likely to have a &Toarahle oppotionity of 
flying at each other’s throats. In some parts of the oouniiy these 
Christians know no other language than Turkish, and their rdigious 
services are performed in that tongue. In the same way in Syria 
the Christian and Hoslcm population speak Arabic as their mother 
tongue, and, indeed, throughout the empire wherever Moslema and 
Christians form the mixed population they usually speak a common 
language. 

If once wo could get rid of the absurd fiction that in these coun- 
tries the term Christian implies a follower of tho teaching of Christ, 
we should bo better able to bestow our sjnnpathies, in accordance with 
that teaching, upon those who arc the must deserving of them. There 
can be no doubt that in so far as the practice of the Christian Tirtues in 
his daily life is concerned, the Moslem is in every way infinitely superior 
to the Kristian in Turkey. That ho is being rapidly crushed mt of 
existence in Eurojx! is due not so much to the apathy and idleness 
with which he is crediUKl, as to the combination of circomstonces 
which for the last thirty years have operated against him, and'of 
which he has been the victim. In order properly to understand his 
present position, and his prospects for the future, it is necessary to 
glance at the phases through which the country has passed since the 
Crimean War. Only those who first knew Turkey, as I did, five- 
and^wenty years ago, can form any idea of the change has 

come over it during that period. It is tho fashion to say that no 
progress has been made since 185U. This is only true in a sense. 
Turkey bos made immense progress during that period, though it 
has not been due to any reform in the administration. That is 
worse at this moment than it ever was. It is to this pn^^lfsaa that 
the late catastrophe is largely due. Had the status of the Christiaa 
not been altered by tho Crimean War, we should have had no 
Bosnian and Herxegovinian insurrection, no Bulgarian atrodties, no 
Ruaso-Turkish War. But the result of the treaty of 1856 was oom- 
pletdyfb undermine the central authority at Conatantmo{de, had aa 
it was, by Enrojiean consular interference in all the large towns 
throughout the empire. The Modm and the Christum populati<ms 
gradually ehanged their positions relatively to each other. The 
Koslfiin heoame the oppressed, the Christian the protected aeetion ot 
the eonununity. The imidnnity which they enjoyed from eonscrip- 
to the army enabled the Christians to inoreaw and multiidy. 
proportion of Hoalcm to Christian in Europe, never mote tlum 
OM to..thiea{, haa thua been constantly diminiidiing. While tile 
hone iod tinew waa being withdrawn from induafry of 
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IHIi^ ^iifeiatcy, and expended on Cretan inenneotionq, Mentvnngris 
iM% end aerrioe in all parte of the empire, dtetreaa and pomerij 
oArertodc &e poor wivee and fiunilies who were left nnjaended fiw 
it hom^ dnr the soldier rarely reoeived hia pay ; prqserty began to 
change ^da The Christians, ahrewd and nnscrupnlons in money 
making, with a hr more keen conuneieiak instinct and power of 
wealth aocumnlation, which for some reason or other their religimi 
seems to develop, became the contr(dling owners of Tillages which 
had once been in the hands of the Tarks. Thor leading modbers 
had seats on the local Medjliss ; they had made friends with the 
consul of the particular European Power w’hom it suited for some 
political reason to accord them Us protection. Ihe tax-gatherer, 
unaUe to lety thirty per cent, more he had a right to from tiie 
Christian, who Tehemently resisted the imposition and ajqwaled to 
the consol, concentrated his powers of squeezing upon the unhiqipy 
Moslem, who had no one to protect him. Thus the Christian was 
r^dly growing richer, as his Mussulman neighboor was becoming 
impoT^orished. Then he lent him money, and in many ways proved 
tibe superiority of his position, and got him into his power. In the 
case of a lawsuit, the probability was that the Moslem would go to 
*di»wall, for the Christian had always greater powers of bribing, 
and, if the went came to the worst, there was the consul in tho bock- 
grrand. It was no wonder that Christian fanns and villages eon- 
trasied faroonbly with Moslem, and that the Itussians, when they 
entered Bulgaria, found a comfort and prosperity among the Chris- 
tian peaotttiy, unknown to the Mujiks of their own country. When 
the Toiacmu Zaptiehs came sweeping down for contribntions & a 
Chriatian tSI^, all the papers in England were ringing with their 
ferocity ; we beard nothing of tho iar worse treetment whndi the 
Moelems of the next hamlet had received at their hairib. So fitr, 
tiien, fnm the porition of the Christians being worse than in old 
time, or the oppression from which they suifered being greater, it 
wac precisriy the reverse. Their eondition had improTi^ beyond all 
er^ectatum — ^at the expense of the Moslems — und it was just becmiae 
fb^ saw tbe latter diminishing so rapidly in numbers, wealth, and 
in fl uen ce, and bad themselves profited so much by the sehooU which 
bad been introdaoed, the improved facilities of ccnnmtiiiicatiOB which 
teri e t ed in many parte of the coontiy, and the s u p p ott which thi^ 
fiad teeetved the foreign consuls, that they began to 

time had conne to rebel against the Qovemmeni. Sti H they 
,.|emdd not have ventnied npon thisst^)— bnd it would have Wn bw 
Ibrlihera had they postponed it— had it not been i»r tiu per- 
■yinlbBatigatioii and agitation of tbe Pan-I9av agencies abd tbe 
iatiuniwioi wbsob they bad morived for years, tiuit Jtiuala wonld 
]BilBa to tiwar astis to we e in case ef an asiarectnm. Tbe aanw aamn* 
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If 

ano^ giveo nom the same Power te tiie Mvolutiooeiy {Mwaantry 
in Irdfmd, we eho^ consider iminozel end nnlrimidly, to say the 
leeat of it. Bat we were hampered by no loeh ocmaidenitkmB in 
regard to Toricey; on the contrary, by a cnxiona inveraion, the 
principles of morality weic inToked as the baaia of a poU^, which 
ahould either cut up a friendly Power by agreement, or urge a 
powerful country to aid and abet the insurrection by making war 
upon its neighl^ur u|)oti the sole pretext that one aectioa of its 
population was not gororned a(‘eording to our liking. Had it sot 
been for this perverted view of justice and morality, and its omiae* 
quences, the Bosnian and Herzegovinian insurrection would hofu 
been suppressed, and the movement would have been postponed, until 
the condition of the Christians was so strengthened and improved, and 
the Moslem population hod so much diminished, that the desired 
change might have been effected without foreign intervention and 
violent ctmvulsion. As it was, its premature character bronght upon 
the Christians themselves an incalculable amount of mismy, and in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, at all events, a solution which they never 
anticipated; once undertaken, they saw that the only chaUce of 
success was to spread insurrection throughout the empire. The 
Turkish Government pt^rccivrd that fatal consequences would ensadl 
if it wore hot stamped out, and the Bulgarian atrocitiea^ibllowed, for 
which the Ottoman peasantry were not responsible. Had wise 
counsels instead of an ignorant impulsive agitation prevailed in 
England at this time, iiioro than a million of lives would have bemi 
spoivd ; the Euroiieuu provinces of Turkey wohld not have become a 
theatre in which Bulgiirian atrocities were repeated ovef and over 
again ; and Christian nations would not have been responsible for an 
amount of bloodshed, sfMliation, and consequent misery, un p a r alleled 
in the annals of our time. 

For the credit of the philanthropists in England who, in the name 
of humani^ and morality, urged this policy, it is to be hoped that if 
they could have foreseen one tithe of the misery which has xeaalted 
it, they would have shrunk from precipitating these 
disastenu It would be intcrestiug, if such statistics were attainaUe, 
to discover how many thousands uf innocent Christian mm, woraexi, 
and ebildrm were killed from first to last in this emaade in their 
bdhalf ; and l|pw many hundreds of thousands of ianooent Moakaa 
mm, women, and ehUdren, have cither been massacred, or drivm 
•taiwiag from timir hemes and country. People did not aema to 
Naliaa.that their method of improving tbeoonditimef theCOunatiana 
iavobed a pooeaa little short of the extanmination of the Heskma, 
IBmr aanoe th« emelosiott of the war thousand^ of both aasns and trf 
ago^ iif tiiaae exiled lefiigees have perished, and atOlaxo pMthddhg 
hg Ipnhtei tibair frurmii, their oattle, thmr htniMhtddigooda have 
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lli^Mnd into the hands of the spoiler, arhoee Mily right to than i» 
he is oalled a " Christian/' and whose only title deeds an those 
ithioh hare boon confirmed to him by JESngland in the name of 
iwnalit}'. 

Looked at by the light of subsequent dbents, there oonnot be a 
question that in the interest of the Christians themselves it would 
have been better bad the solution of the problem of their inde- 
pendence been postponed, and achieved otherwise than by the 
violent method of a llusso-l'urkisb war ; for tbo solution has not yet 
been attained, and will still involve the slaughter of thousands. In 
the interests of justice and humanity it would have been better, for 
we should have been s|)ured the appeal of hundreds of thousands of 
Mosloms, who cry aloud to us for succour from the Christian pro- 
vinces where they arc being persecuted, or from the exile where they 
are perishing. In the interests of Knglaud it would certainly have 
been better that the l*n>tcm question should not be violently re- 
opmied, but allowed to sohe itself by the ui'tion of the disintegrating 
process, which had been sapping the foundations of the empire ever 
ance the Crimean War hud forced upon it the agencies of modeny 
civilisation. For the last twenty-five years Kuropean capital has 
%een flowing, in one form or other, into Turkey, and it has all found 
its way into the pockets of the Greeks and Armenians. Inn oountr)' 
where the Oovemment is thoroughly corrupt, wcadth means power, 
and the time was rapidly approaching when the intenml problems of 
Turkey were culminating toa-ards a solution which need not neoee- 
sarily have been violont, or at all events the violence of which 
extenial interference might have had the effect of mitigating lather 
than intensifying. Had the St James's Hall politicians hdd the 
same language in regard to the reform of European Turkey whiob, 
to judge by their leading organs, they noa* hold with regard to tbo 
reform of the Asiatic provinces of the empire, they would havt< 
acted far mure a-isely in the interests of their own country, no less 
than in those of humsnity generally. It is now univenaUy admitted 
that Hussia bad no desire to enter upon a war which was ultimately ' 
forced upon her by popular outcry ; and if England bad firmly 
m a int a in ed the principle which baa been eo clearly laid down in a 
reoent number of the FortHighttj/ Beritu, the Uusso-Turkisb War 
with all its attendant horrors and subsequent oompliestions would 
have been prevented. **I?otlung," soys the writer, alluding to 
aafinm in the Asiatic provinoes, "can bo more miaohievous than 
anything that tends to break up the present framework, bid as it is, 
it is und er tiie shelter of that framework that the strong men and 
ziiia^ fforoes in these provinces vrill find their only ehanoe of slowly 
prefiaring a system, thid may one day supersede the praseot 
nramhliiig dangerous fabric.”* And Hiis view is based on tho 
0) MtnHlfhOf l> seaa t a r ,‘lS?S; Borne sqd tWafgs AflUts," •!«. 
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gwixod which implied far more tbrmatglf tc Eoropoaii Tarkey-^ihat 
** there are eoma paiiH of Asiatic Torkey where material prosperity 
has increased,’^ and that ** there are elements of s^*ai strengi!)^ and 
powers of political reconstruetion among those j^ulations/' In 
Asiatic Turkey this can scarcely l>o said to be the case : in European 
Turkey it was eminently so. 

Nothing cun bo sounder than the reasoning upon which all loreign 
interference in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey is now deprecated^ 
but it was tenfold more valid in the case^of the European provincea 
of the empire. It is dee])ly to ho regretted that the party which 
has advocated interference in those provinces for so many years^ 
should not have been told long ago by one of their oum organs that 
•‘all such interference weakens the central authority, identifies 
patriotism with resistance, and breeds intrigue with other Powers^ 
whoso motives arc believed to lie interested or sinister.’^ These 
were the considerations which very pmperly induced the co-signa- 
tory Powers in 185G, by the ninth clause of the treaty, to* prohibit 
any such interference — a prohibition the constant violation of which 
pr^uced the Bosnian and Ilerscegoviniaii insurrection, and precipi- 
tated the final catastrophe. These were the considerations which 
were denounced by the Lilierals when that oatastropho came iw 
1876; which were also repudiated by their opponents in favour of 
the opposite principle of interference at the Congress of Berlin and 
ill the Turkish Convention in 1S78; and which are now again being 
adopted by the Liberals in 188M, when in consequence of that treaty 
and convention it is quite impossible to apply them. 

Instead of these solior and stmsible argumeqts when they were so 
much needed, the popular iKilicy, urged by those whose sympathy 
was enlisted in favour of the Christians, advocated the expulsion of 
the Turkish (jovernmciit irrespective of the fate which might be in 
store for the Turkish people, or the conflict of Christian creed and 
race antagonisms which would have been the consequence: a policy 
which, in the opinion of all foreign sUtesmen and of the Engliili 
reatdent in Turkey, must have inevitably led to the stiU more 
dtsastarous result of a £uro]>ean war. For ^though it was proposed 
to accomplish this expulsion of the Ottoman Power from Europe 
with the aid of llussia, it bv no means followed that the concert of 
Be^kiid •&<! Eunia, on tho reconstruction of the ocmflicting nnliioBt* 
•litiM of Turkey in Europe, even if that couoeri were poanUe, 
implied <ibe oonoert of all the other Christian Pourmu ; while the 
ensdiUoiM at that time rendered it impossihle that any Eun^eaa 
CkiignMa eould hare satisfied conflicting raoe aqdrattoD% or aeertad 
« qmncml ovor the spoil arising out of intematioiial jeaknuiu, Th 
iho floeeigii statensaa the achetne was a chimera, only not worthy of 
heoMiaatho party who proposed it wore not hnrdened with 
a* JMMpottsildlitiw o{ office, and wmo oortain never to ho ca lle d 
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eanr it o«t If tiie British piddiiti vttniy anin&nMd m 
ift#ke Teal facta d! the ease, had not vqpon party gnmnde faroedly 
divided itself intp two sectiona, «nte calling^ ite^ phiIo*Tei]c, 
ll»rel^ implying that it was an oiemy of the ChristianB and a ftiend 
the Turki^ GoTemment, and the othnr phib-Ohristian, thmreby 
implying that it was an enemy to tho Tnrkiah people, and the 
friend of Chriatiau insurrectiou ; one denouncing the Turk, whether 
governing or governed, as “^speakably ” bad, tho other main* 
taining the reverse, both parties might have avoided Uie blundem 
into which they fell, and with which th^ each the other. 

Instead of this, had they considered the interests of the whole popo« 
lation of Turkey, irrespective of raoe or creed on the one ride, and 
their duties towards a Government which, though utterly rotten and 
corrupt, was that of a friendly and independent Power on the other, 
they might have risen above its mere party aspect to the humane, 
commotn'Sense, and moral view of the case. They would then 
undoubtedly have arrived at conclurions which, now that it ie too 
late^ they sMm to have reached, and set about strengthening the 
fnnnework of the tottering edifice so as to allow the forces beneath, 
it to ripmt and develop. They would have firmly resisted any 
attempt (m the part of an aggressive foreign Power from poiely 
interested motives to shake it to pieces ; the more especially as it 
was evident that the interests of Pngland would be seriously 
imperilled thereby, and a quostiuu opened of which no man eould 
see any solution that did nut involve oceans of human blood and 
mountains of human misery. 

Some of the European Powers had a sort of dumb instinct of 
this land whmi the^ proposed their Andrassy notes and Berlin 
monorandums; impossible documents so far as their succmsfal 
panetieal application in Turkey was coneemed, hut still well meant, 
and conceived in a desire to stave off the crisis and let the Turkish 
Government down as cosily as possible. But it was not likely they 
woald readily ctmseni to the ‘Getting down ” procces. What tho 
framework wanted woe propjnng up. The policy propooed by 
Ennpe, and which it wae ettemirted to cany throogh ni the 
Gonfieience at Constantinople, was certain to end in fiulure and 
eeriomi intwnational complieation, because it dealt with 
porinces, and discriminated in its treatment hetweoi rsoes and 
„ ret ig i fl i na ; providing a machinery of ocmsular emnmiasMme, end an 
'.AlperHON H$ Imperio which, evem if the Porte had oonsented to it, 
wwid hme resolted in e perprtual conflict between th» politiod 
tile various Powers charged with the adanairiretion V 
the fyorib Bceo ' osp eeially betweeii tiioee Austria, Busria, end 
between those Powere and the Turkuh Govermunt, 
;4idki(b its apvondgii sifl^ta and certain sdnuniitintivo 
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^fonetioai ; slid between the Hodsm snd Obrutiaii seetiMMlIbf the 
population, who would neoeesarilj have bem brought into violent 
sntogonkan hy tiie diaorimination mode between tbehi, and would each 
hare appealed for protection to the quarter from whioh they dumght 
they would be moat likely to get it. Ibid die Meooorandnm of 
Berlin been accepted by England, or hod the Porte agreed to the 
iondidons of the Conference at Oonatantinople, the war might hate 
been postponed for a year, but the effept would hate bem to oreate 
the Slat protincea of Turkey into a magazine, in the centre of 
which had been carefully placed a machine for striking eparks. The 
explosion would hate been speedy and inevitable. 

'There was a moment when an effort was made in the rig^t direO- 
iion. It was made too late, it received no sympathy from Europe^ it 
was attempted under the most unfavourable circumstances, and 
perhaps not in the wisest and most judicious manner ; but it was one 
which, if it bad had the support of Europe, would have done more to 
strengthen the framework than all the notes, memorandums, or 
conferences which (Christian Gurcraments laboured so bard to invent. 
.It was nothing more nor less than Midhat Pasha’s constitation. 
This was beginning at the right end ; it was not tinkering away on 
the irritated circumfennee, hut dealing directly with the rotten ^ 
centre ; it was not plastering the surfuce>sorcs of the body politic, 
and attempting to soothe them with palliatives, but it was striking 
at the root of the disease. When the absolutism and caprices of the 
Sultan can be controlknl, when the Augean stable of his palace is 
swept nut, when Ministers are mode to answer for their crimes to a 
popular body, and the peo]>le’s representatives can overhaul those 
dens of iniquity colled puhlie departments in ^on8tantinopl0->4ib0n, 
and not till then, will there he some chance of strengthening &e 
framework. Until this is done, our efforts to reform Asia Minor will 
be as futile as they were to reform the European provinoeaof Turksy, 
and, like those efforts, u-ftl end in a war ; only thia time it will be tme 
in which England will be involved. It is an assumption based on 
ignorance of the people to say that they are unfit for parUaneotaiy 
inatitatuma The experiment was rudely stopped, not beoaiMia it waa 
a fiulnre, but because it was getting dangerous and tiie poiitioal 
thieves at Constantinople, who suck the life-blood of tiw aatian, took 
advsataga of tiie extremity in which the country had bemi placed^ to 
diswedlt an institution which would have been their rain, so got 
rid of it. Bat the Moslems especially are foarless, independent, and 
a«i^ in debate, snd a Parliament might he formadi hosed apon n 
diAnont aloBtoral law from that which Midhat Pasha devised, whach 
shoaU « smaU Chamber drawn from dw inoat intdligeni wkd 

hnispiiiilant chns, and giving all races and rati^hiis thsir p i wp r 
pNlfMlimi"’ id mpiaaeatatives, which might fhB fiir dioci ^ dm 
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ideal of a House of ItcprcsoitatiYea, but yet be sadt « 
laanti^ to evil-doers os vould work a atarrellous change in tho 
aibainietrative system. It would then bo no longer possible for tho 
Sultan to compose Cabinets of men whose animosities and ambitions 
he plays upon, in order to make them neutralise each other, upy 
upon each other, intrigue against each other, until they absolutely 
cheat each other out of the bribes which they receive from forcigi^ 
Powers in order to be traitors to their own country. They should be 
in the Chamber, and answerable to the Chamber for their acts, and 
it would become a necessity of their existence that they should be 
homogeneous, and not all pulling different ways. It would then not 
be possible for a private speculator to buy the whole Palace, as it is 
now, or for the money which belongs to a starving army to go into 
the pockets of rapacious pusbas. The nation would be dealt with as 
a whole, by a Chamber representing the whole at the sink of corrup- 
tion, and able tberefore to see for themselves how to remedy tho 
abuses which have become intolerable in the provinces, and which 
are irremediabla there because they have their root at Constantinople. 
Upon them, and not upon intermeddling foreign Powers, w'ould rest the 
Bolntion of those problems of race and religion which foreign Powers 
have neither the knowledge, nor the authority, nor the right to solve. 
The only thing that Europe — or at all events such Powers in Europe 
as desire the well-being and prosperity of the entire population of 
the empire and their release from the iiitulerablc oppression under 
^rhich th^ are now suffering — can do for that population, is to 
agree upon a policy of coercion upon the Sultan personally, by which 
he shall be compelled to put into operation the constitution he haa 
granted the nation. H ..the people of Turkey were informed that 
such a policy in their mbalf had been dccid^ upon, the practical 
result would be a popular pressure which the Palace would be unable 
to resist. The army, the navy, the whole country, would then be 
ranged on the side of the Govemmeota who were intervening in 
favour of their liberties^ and might safely be left to carry out the 
rest of the programme by ihemselvea. There ore plenty of honest 
and enlightened men in high position who would put themselvea at 
the head of such a movement, and who are now so disheartened that 
th^ have retired from public lifb, and abandoned the ground in 
desfitdr to the thieves and robbers. But Turkey is not yet idl 
demoralised. Even among the Christian pashas an honest man may 
heeo and there he found, though as a rule they are far mon corrupt 
tiban their Turkish colleagaes. Good representative men of both 
nffi^ioDa would he forthcomings if they saw the least ebanoe of 
■npp^ But to induce them to eo-openite in this great work there 
ittwt be no manifestatiem, cm the pert of the Bowen undertaking it, 
efmeeeefiieedparti^^ Thedehpen that Chriatiant are better 
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than Tork^ iinut be got rid of, and a &ir fidd and no fiivoor alloved 
to all alike, tinder institutions wbieh would secure it fur them. I 
am awue t^t it will be said that this prognmune is im p ossi b le in 
the &oe of the Eonm; but Midhat Pasha's constitution was given 
in the lace of the Koran, and that would be quite enough to begin 
with. There is a useful compilation of decrees oa the Koran,'* 
forming a sort of ecclesiastical code, called the Fetva — usefbl, becanse 
it is elastic enough to justify anything. Widi an enlightened 
Minister of the Ehaireddin or Midhat type, and a Shak-nl'Islaai. ^ 
who is sufBcicntly wise in his day and generation to see that he can 
best preserve his religion by adapting it slightly to the political 
requirements of the age, quite enough might be done in the direction 
of strengthening the framework to give both Europe and Turkey a 
considerable amount of breathing time. The Eastern question, at 
oil events, would fall oat,of the acute phase, and the task of a reform 
of Asia Minor, impossible under existing conditions, would be trans- 
ferred to more legitimate and competent hands. 

And here I would take the opportunity of dispelling any illusions 
which may still exist as to the disiwrition of the existing adminis- 
tration in regard to this great question of reform. Two years have 
elapsed since the termination of the war, and so far from any effort 
having been made to remedy abuses, things have been going steadily ’ 
from ^d to worse. The Turkish Government bos during this period 
succeeded in gulling England with excuses, the foUacioiuncss of 
which has at lost been exploded, and it has become apparmit that 
the delay in putting into operation moa-surcs which should remedy 
the most glaring evils, has not arisen from the lack of peconiaxy 
moans to do so — for many reforms could be suggested which would, 
be measures of economy — nor from any iuhevent difficulties in the 
process, or opposition in the country itself, for the country is writhing 
under the abuses, and only too anxious to see them remedied ; nor 
from incompetence or apathy on the part of the Government, for 
there have'been energetic and able men of late connected with the 
administration of affairs ; but from the determined opposition to all 
reform on the part of a powerful political clique, who contnd the 
Palace, and who fatten on the plunder which is obtained by means 
of the abases that they foster and niaiutain. There is a ramifica- 
tion of official thieves throughout the empire strongly represented in 
eveiy Oabinet, still more strongly represented in the Palao^ uaitad 
by bimda of corruption all through the lower grades of the varioua 
Govenuaent departments, and extending tbroughont Gie inovincial 
bunMiotaey. No ainglo honest man, however powetfbl or wall, 
intentumed, can possibly make head against &ia comlnnati^ 
X^Atreddin made a gallant fight for it, bnt be stood alone, 
oonld iwt alind long. The pecuniary inteNata ia-vdTed an ao gnat; 

# A, 
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apte of the fiiuuidd odditioa of A« oo«iti7» 
nil OfBdal eaMorni divide between iheitt am ao enonnoue, that t^f 
iliaitt avaiy nerve not merelr to keep thing* as they ari, but to 
them worse. Thus thcj send nunnbon of the gaoff to gowm 
tile provinces, and their friends at Oonatantinople go abaree in (he 
I apoilB, and ore interested in defending them against the intorferenoe 
of English consular agents when the latter bring their miadoods to 
light. When, in conseqnonce of diplomatic prosanre at Cenatanti* 
nople, an honest man is sent to introduce reforms into some vilayet 
where matters have got to a point which makes an ajqmuranoe of 
action necessary, he is accompanied’ by members of the gang who 
neutralise all his efforts, intrigue against him through their acoom* 
plicM at the Palace, and tinally succeed either in diognsting him 
into rerigning, or, as they mostly prefer, hopelessly diserediting 
him. Thdrobject is to crash out of publjc life every hraeat man. 
They for the most part take a cynical and despairing view of the 
futme of the country, and, considering it doomed, are anxions to 
feather their nests while they have the opportunity. They are 
entirely devoid of patriotism ; indetd, a large proportion of them, 
being Christians, actively co-operate in a work which has the double 
advantage of filling their own pockets, while it is hastening the 
downfidlof a religion and an empire which they hate. The few 
Tnridsh stateemcn of the old school who still exist, am one after the 
other being discredited and sinking into retirement, and the game is 
in the hands of the parvenus, the adventurers and the rogues, who 
fill the Palace with their spies, and ttc(]uirc and retain their influence 
by the employment of means end the use of channels which make it 
impossiUe for honest men to oompetc with them. 

There is nothing that these men would more fiemdy resist than 
the meeting of a Chamber of tbe people's reproeentativee at Conetanti- 
nopie. No doubt they would put the whole of the powerful maehineiy 
at their command in motion, to have their own nominees returned, and 
to some extent they would eoooeod ; bdt we have eoen m«oitiier ooun- 
triea what a small, determined band of courageous and independent 
men, enpported by tbe feeling of the people at large, can do. Able 
and patriotic Turks, who have now retiied in despair, would oomc 
fiowaid and would publicly insist on inquiries and mvesttgations 
which would reveal the tme condition of affiiire. 

It rather suite the p re e co t Gkvamment than otherwiae to see nt 
molding our energies in distributing consular ogmte over the 
pravincea. The poor people who expeot great things from them , 
wffl vwy sm find that t^ an impotent to do aaytbmg, tbs^ they 
on eitiier insulted by the local Toxl^ authorities, or told ly theae 
tint they u* most anxious to ooHipevato with thm, but that tiier 
un thwarted from Constaatiaoplo. Piuotioally the country people 
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irill M» tlMt ilM&r oondition ir in no wtcf impgtmi Vjr tiia pre«moe 
of Bfittdi official* among them, hat that thegr ora penona with no 
power whatever, and their reepeot for En^nd, at preaent ex.> 
aggerated, will rapidly diminiHh. Thia ia axai^y what the Oovem- 
mont at CSonatantinopIe desires to see: and nothing, ther^we, is 
loft undone secretly to bring into contempt our oonaolar i^ents in 
Asia Minor. General Baker understood this position of affairs so 
well that ho declined to bo invested with any exocatiTe anfhonUj ; 
the tactics of tho Government being to clothe him with anthMlty, 
and then by underhand means paralyse his application of it, and ao 
throw general discredit on his ability. 

It is lamentable to see a country terming with resouxoei, end 
possessing one of the finest populations in the world, thus saorifieed 
to a ring who have intinuged to obtain the control of its destiniea. 
Tho only way to wive the country is to break up the ring; the only 
way to break up the ring is to concentrate the light of paUio 
opinion upon it ; and this can only bo done at tho headquarters of the 
ring, which is Constantinople, niid by means of a coercive policy on 
the part of England in concert, if {wssible, with other Powers, which 
should have for its object the convocation of a popular Chamber at 
tho capital. Even that might not be successful, but it is the 
best and only chance left ; and it is worth trying, for the alterna- 
tive will involve most serious e<mse<]uence8 for England. Turkey is 
now going to ddrtruction at headlong speed, and it will be impoesible 
for it to crumble to pieces without England being dragged i^to the 
war which must attend its downfall. I obser^'e that tho opinion is 
entertained that this disaster might be averted by on amicable arrange- 
ment in regard to the future d(>stiny of Asia Minor being arrived at 
between England and Russia. Unfortunately, the great national and 
politicol forces at work in the world cannot be controlled 1^ the meet 
amiaUe and rational desire that they should not come into ooUiaion. 
The amicable solution is impossible for the simple icoson that, how- 
over much we may regri't itfthe anti-English feeling in Russia and 
the anri-Kussian feeliug in England constitute an antagonism too 
powerfhl to bo restrained by argument, and that when the interests 
of the two nations come into sharp collision in Asia Minor, wo nught 
aa well expect an acid and an alkali to mix without eff er vescence, 
orLoidBcaconsfieldandMr. Gladstone to agree upwt a nathmalpeMey 
ia tenna of mutual respoet and admiration, aa to ming^ tho amlntiona 
and aa^ioMniB of the two greatest European Powers in Aaia without 
an expkokm. It is a consummation which theMOtioally wo sbeold 
all.wiA to see attained. Unfortunately, it ia not in tho aatuiu of 
thiag% or rather of humanity, that it can be; and tho wise statesman 
ia aon^dled to piovido, not for tho Utofna that ho deoirei, hut &r 
no* aq^irutioiM, religious fanaticuma, tho loot of teniteiy and 
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^ national jealonai<*«, the unnaaiming alanna or well> 
mistnut, the aense of wounded pride^ the treaaured animoei* 
taeo and traditional hatreds which produce wars, and wiQkoontinne 
to pioduoe them as lon^ us human nature remains what it is. Had 
it not bora that the interests of the other Powers of Europe, and 
especiallj of Austria, wore inrolTed in the destiny of Europera 
Turkey, we should inrvitably have drifted into a war with Russia 
two years and a half ago. As it was, we escaped by a mere soei> 
deni But left alone with her, as we should be in Asia Minor, it 
would lequiro more than an accident, it would need u mirado, to 
prevent a collision ; and I should think that it would be extremely 
difficult to find either in Russia or-£ngland any statesman — ^probably 
* there might be one exception — so sanguine as to imagine that a 
Cbnference could assemble, cither in St. Petersburg or London, at 
which the envoys of. the tw(> countries could arrange to the satisfim* 
tion of the peoples of England and Russia the intricate political, 
religious, and strategical problems involvid in the future of that 
part of Asia with which the interests of the two nations are the most 
closely bound up. 

I am therefore reluctantly compelled to dismiss the amicable sola* 
tion as impracticable ; and, assuming that war is inevitable, if Turkey 
goes to pieces, I earnestly press that even ns a desperate measure, a 
policy directed exclusively u|ton C’onstantino|>le should be atU'mptod ; 
it cratainly could not precipitate matters in fhewrofig direetion more 
ia[HaJy than they aic now going, and it might act as a drag tipot^ 
the wheel even at the eleventh hour. 

If, instead of um-Ickv electioneering m'riminationH, opposing poli- 
ticians in England would |tatriotically try to unite upon a policy 
hosed on a broad and comprehensive view of the facts of the case as 
they exist, instead of constructing them to suit their own party 
purposes, they might still extricate their country from the dangeil 
by which it is surrounded, and at all events postpone, the Essteni 
crisis. So far as the pas* is concemo^let them divide the blame and 
the responsibility of the present situation equally between them, and 
they wfll not lie very far wrong in the proportions. To us British suh« 
jects abroad, it is a matter of the roost profound indiffinenoe whether 
the Liberals or Conservatives be in jwwer, so long as the conntiy is 
creditaUy governed and its honour and dignity upheld^ but we do 
not like to 1» subject to tbe tannt tbat in England all national inte- 
rests are made subservient to the exigencies of party warfare ; and 
we eee with shame and bumiliatioo the astute Ruanan, and even the 
uikipealmble Turk, availing themselves of the weskness produced by 
those miserable local politics, to work out their own ends, and produce 
odutylicationa, the disastrous results of which must ultimatoly moil 
Vfm cor own country. 
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** SiiJSNCB u a privilcf'c uf the grave, a right of the departed ; let 
hirn, thoroforo, who infringes that right, hy speahing publicly o(for, 
or against those who cannot s{K‘ak for themselves, take heed tiiat ho 
opens not his mouth without a sufficient sanction.” Wordawortlr 
thus speaks in respect r»f liums. No one, indeed, who knew Sir 
W'illiam Boxnll need heMtuto, fur the reasons which might have 
made one who knew Burns hesitate, to tell everything he knew about 
his friend. Yet Hir William Buxull's high and sensitive nature 
would have shrunk from any intrusion into the recesses or breach of 
the sanctities of private life ; and although he is now beyond any 
power of such things to vex or wound, any notice of him, however 
imperfect, must, if ]Nissilile, a\oid what would have annoyed him. 
For some years past his ftiling health and waning strength had kept 
him much in retirement, and ahile his entiri* freedom from self- 
assertion preventcil any general knowledge of his singularly vigorfms 
and individual character, thexe \erv circumstanecs seem to furnish 
strong reasons why .-t man so remarkable should lie better known, 
and not nt once forgotten. Those to whom he opened his heart and 
whom he admitted to the privilege of his friendship arc iudeed*iu no 
I danger of forgetting him ; but to many men who knew him hut 
slightly, it will {KTliapi 1 k> difficult to realize how considerable an 
intellect, how pure and high a mind, bow gifted and accomplished a 
iiuin has just been called away. 

The account of his early life given in the Times is fur the most 
part accurate. His father was in the service of the Inland Revenue ; 
but to what [losition he attuimd in that service, or how far ho had 
means indepimdonlly of it, X am unable to say for certain. Sir 
William always s{Mike of his father with great affection, and reapeot ; 
and ho certainly IhiUi encouragisl and assisted the intelleotual educa- 
tion of his son. lie sent him to a good school at Chipping Norton, 
from which Sir William brought away or uBerwarda acquired a 
■light knowledge of Greek, and enough liUtin to bo able to enjoy, 
tbongli with some trouble, Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil. To the 
influences of his home also he was indebted, no doubt, for many of 
those tottos and interests which distingniahodihtfll in aftor lila. He 
was directed to the slldy of great English authon ; he waa led to 
<fl>Mrve nature ; and at a very early ago his artistto ae&iewM im^pirad 
or fhd by the noble collection at Fetworth, then being made oc 
largely increaaed by the last Lord Egmnont who over pewawed that 
pioto, the generoua and discerning patron, mveafy or rigbtgr JW* 
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nfWmaaa, and Constable, and Turner. Boxall lived for aeveial 
9Wa at Oz&rd, and though not himaelf a msmbor of the Udamraity, 
he beoame intiniate irit^nany men who were, both old anJ^oang, 
and profited largely, b<m as an artist and a man of letters, by the 
finmidships which he there made, and by the powerful influence which 
such a place as Oxford would certainly exercise upon a nature such 
as his. ‘ 

Quite as a young man he came to London and was admitted as a 
student of the Koyal Academy. As an artist he had never any other 
regular instruction than such as he there received, and he always 
maintained that to a man capable of appreciating it no instruction 
could be better. The men from whom he received most personal 
kindness, and of whom ho had the liveliest recollection^ were 
Jackson, a good colourist and a very clever and facile artist, Sir 
William Beechey, Flaxman, Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President, 
and, above all, Fuseli, the Keeper. The ditferent styles of these men 
and the very various character of their teaching, when in their turn 
they were visitors in the schools of the Academy, were, no doubt, 
perplexing to the students, and to some of them mischievous ; but to 
a man like Sir W^illiam Boxall, capable of discriminating and profit* 
ing by the characteristic excellencies of each, the system, if it is to 
be c^ed one, had its advantages. At least, without speaking of 
himself, he always so maintained. 

I imagine that he was a young man of whom much was expected ; 
and if his manners and appearance were likt> those of his later life, 
there must have been a singular charm about him. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence treated him with marked kindnees. Once, at least, if not 
oftener, the President invited him to breakfast alone at seven o'olodk, 
to go tbrongh with him that unrivalled collection of drawings from 
the old masters, the remains of which, after the best speeimens had 
been sold to France and Holland, are amongst the most precious 
treasures of the University of Oxford. 8ir Thomas stayed with the 
young man more than an hour, carefully and kindly exjdaining to him 
the distinguidiing merits of some of the chief drawings in the ooUec- 
tmo, and left an impression which was never effaced of his courtesy, 
his teal kindness of heart, and of his profound and settled mehm* 
eholy. 

I^'lszman, (of whose genius Boxall spoke and felt as 1 believe 
evesy great artist and sane critic has always felt and spdeen), more 
tiwn once paid theyouiig rtudent high and carefully remmnbm^ emn* 
pliaents. Boxall had sent in a painting fo#the gold on the 
SB^eet of St Hichael contending with Satan for the body of Mo ff tw . 
Afflpas tibe picture, alimg the top of a hill, lies straight said stiff the 
dspd bf^y. Above the body stands the Ajtehsngel, rniswyiHj in 
pevibot zepoae* bis foee uptumsd to boaven, oat <ff wbioh braaka a 
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stream of %hi. Below tho bodj is Satan MUng baokwacds; struck 
down hy any apear or shield of the sMtA, bat by the light of 
the premee of God. It was intended to||||r^ the feding of the 
passage in St. Jade's Epistle in which it uRaid that Michael gave 
utteraaM only to the words “ The Ijord rebuke thee.” The piotore 
was unsaccesMiil in the competition. The treatment of the i|tbje 0 t 
is nnoonventional, the execution is altogether wanting in academic 
correctness ; and its want of success was, no doubt, perfectly jost. 
But Flaxman and Stothurd came up together to Boxall, and Flaxman 
told him that he and others fell and allowed him to say that if the 
prize could have been given for an imaginative conception, the prize 
would have been his. The picture exists, and even now, dark, almost 
black, as it has become from (I believe) the free use of asphaltnm, 
the judgment of Flaxman and Slothard is jwrfectly intelligible. 

Fuseli, too (of whom as was natural he had eiMless stories, and to 
whom, as an artist, he gave always a hearty though discriminating 
admiration), Fuseli treated him with constant attention. “Come up> 
stairs with me,” he said one day, “ and you shall see my pl^ures.” 
He went, and saw a number of pictures ; eccentric possibly, extrava* 
gant probably, yet full, as Boxall thought, of genius and of power. 
He ventured some remark as to their not being sold. *' Sold! " said 
Fuseli. “ Sold ! I never sold a picture but once in my life, and then 
the man gave it me back again.” Another time Boxall had made a 
drawing of the head of the Apollo for some prize, and he showed it 
. to Fu8<‘li. “ Not this,” said Fuseli ; “ bring me the one you showed 
mo the other night ; it had more of the god. If you vary the lines 
by^ the hundredth jiart of a hair’s breadth, the god is lost ! ” In 
contrast with this was the ruthless severity of his criticism on a less 
favoured student, who brought him a drawing of the head of the 
Apollo which he thought very bad, of which he professed to be quite 
unable to distinguish the bottom from the top, and w'hich he tamed 
about in a hclph'ss fashion, saying, ns if he really wished to be 
informed, “Which is the way?” (.tn another occasion there had 
been a row amongst the students, ending in a fight, in the middle 
of whieb entered Fuseli. There was at once a dead silence.* 
“What,” said he, “if Torrigiano did break Michel Agnolo's* 
nose? there are no Torrigianos or Michel Agnolos here!” and 
left them to digeat his rebuke, thio night a student was imitating 
him, and iA the midst of the imitation Fuadi came in behind 
him, and stood watching tho imitator with* ailcmt gravity. Th« 
yOong man turned round and saw him, and expeoting an explosion 
of wrath, hogaa a profuse apology. “Young man,’* said Fuseli, 
** you nM not ^pokgtse 1 I could not have done it batter myselil” 
But Boxall had' a -hundred other stories of this strange hut most 

(1) BmK always MfstuOy thus pnmounesd tha asaw ol Michad Aagalo. 
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yigotmui and aoomnplislied man, told by him admirably well, and 
deriving a race and flavour from bis imitation of Fuaki’s tbcaag 
foreign accent which t|||||poor transcript is totally unable tS convey. 
He always ended by e^Pmg that as a critic, if severe, Fuseli was yet 
refined and just, and that ho was always directing the students to 
the highest and most imaginative models. 

Su^ s'cre the men amongst whom Boxall spent the early years of 
his artist life, and who in various degrees contributed to make him 
what he was. It has Wn stated that he went to Italy os ciirly as 
1827. It may be so; but I cannot find any actual record of his 
having been there before From 18JW to lH.‘l(i he was ct*rtainly 

in Italy, spending a groat deal of time in Rome and Florence, but 
travelling intf) ail parts of the penin.sub, as either great pictures or 
beautiful conntiy' attracted him. Ho had already become well 
knowm as a paintet of slight but lovely pictures, graceful in design 
and rich in colour. In the scries of Bentley’s Standard Novels and 
in the edition of the TVaverlcy Ni>vels published Instween 1H29 and 
1833, t|||ere are to be found a number of bis designs. In the Qallcry of 
the Graces, a book still worth buying, there an* many female heads 
engraved from his pointings; some highly finished, all full of life 
and character, and, as anyone who krn*w him well might exjjcct, 
chiefly though not exclusively from subjiscts to Ik* found in Words- 
worth. The Ruth in this H'rios, and the Rcb'cca and Itowena in 
Ivanhoc, are, to name no others, the works of a rt'fined and graceful 
mind. He bad also attempte«i higher flights than these. Pictures 
of "Cordelia and the Messenger," “ The Starving Pwt," "The Return 
of the Prodigal," and above all the " Reconciliation of Milton itiul jiiv 
Wife,” remain with a few others to hear witness to Boxall’s pure tiod 
noble feeling, and his fine sense of colour. Too many have perished; 
destroyed in later years, when they would hare been eagerly 
purchoiied by those who let thm hang unsold on tho walls of the 
Academy, partly from a certain waywardness which never led him, 
partly because they did not satisfy his own fastidious judgment. 
There exist also a few landscapes, some English, some Italian, which 
, show, in the opinion of men well qualified to judge, that he might 
have attained the very highest eminence in this branch of his art, had 
he chosen to pursue it. A great living academician characteiiaed 
one of them as not unworthy of Turner ; and there can be no higher 
praise. 

Not immediately perhaps, hut soon after his return from Italy, m 
1836, Boxall began to devote himself almost exclusively to poitndt- 
pamting. He painted many portraits, and it is no more than the 
tmth to say, as indeed has been generally said, that hts portraits 
were ^ways works of high art. His health was never atrongi his 
sensittinmeas, like his fostidionmess, was extreme ; he oftsn psintsd 
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and repainted till he lost the hoanty of hie first conception* and in 
consequence his portraits are unequal ; but if, since the days of Sir 
Joshua, ihore have been any finer porting tiian some of BoxalVs 
finest, one would be glad to know where Vey are to be seen. It 
seems difficult to go bcyoml the power, or to equal the subtle delicacy 
and luxury of colour, to be found in such pictures a8>.those of Mr. 
Frederick lluth and Mr. liouis Huth; of the present Lord Lyttdton 
of Mr. Barlow ; Mr. llcudell ; Gibson, the sculptor ; Laudor; Darid 
Cox ; Copley Fielding ; Mr. Finder ; hir. William Gibbs, Sir William 
Hcathcote, and many others. Nor can the exquisite grace and refine- 
ment, the lovely modelling, the perfect ease and nature of his 
fciuttio portraits be adequately described. These qualities can be seen 
and can lie felt, but no words can convey the effect of his pictures to 
those who have not seen them. “ Talk of want of finish, ar,” said 
Gibson, while looking at one of them with generous admiration, 
“ ignorant men, sir, trill write and talk nonsense ; 1 should like to 
see any of them ’’ (meutinning u .toluiol of artists supposed to be 
distinguished for what critics call “fitmh ") “ finish a head like that.” 

He was pursuing a successful candor, and would probably, sensi- 
tivo as he was, have Itec'n hardened by continued success to disregard 
criticisms which, no one Wtler knew than he, were at once pretentious 
and ignorant ; but for an incident in his life which greatly vexed 
and distro8.scd him at the time, and from the cflects of which ho 
probably never quite rmnered. Mr.'Sidnuy Herbert built at Wilton 
a splendid and co.stly chun'h, with a detaclied campanile, in the 
style of the Uomunesque churches of Italy. The intention of Mr. 
Herbert was that it nliould be dt'coratcil throughout with paintings 
in fresco ; and the commission for the wliole church was offered to 
and acceptixl by Hoxall. He gave up bis ]x>rtruit8 and devoted him* 
self heart and soul to this great work. Nearly two w'hole years, and 
those amongst the Wst years of his life, when his health was good 
and his ]x>wers in their prime, were eousumed in careful studies, in 
large drawings, in all that careful thought and preparation, which a 
great and conscientious artist muke.s for a work so grand and 
solemn. He delighted in it, and the drawings be produced 
showed how great a genius and how fine an artist we bad still 
wong us. Before be accepted the commission, the sanction 
of tile then Bishop of Salisbury had been asked and obtained for 
the aclieme. After the designs wore complete, and the whole labour 
of ctHnposition, and of the preparation of drawings, soma of them 
colossal cartoons, had been undergone, the bishop changed his mind. 

(l) Of this pietuiv Mr. Cockoicll Un* archiUn’t (of wboM noble and pietareniao iMsd 
Bftsall loft n fine fortroit) nud when it wsk exbibitod : It Ugbts tho whole roOBh 
I taU oar Utioad that ho la a vary dSnwytrow paiator. If you vrm to nridc Ua poilnliik 
ftsyvtouidWaodr i— — * 
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I%«tM ho voaM not penmt in a ohnxeh irhieh he wasioeonMornte, 
he suggested «r«bnguef ! He was inuBovahle, and Hr. Herbert 
Ittd nothing for it hut .to give way. Of Mr. Herbert Sir WtUian 
always said he slid no complaint whatever to make. Hr. 
Herbert paid him idl which his models, his journeys, his stndiea 
had cost him, and added a sum which, considering that he, Hr. 
Herbert, go^ so to say, nothing for his rntmey, was handsome, 
or cren munificent. But the transaction for the time broke Bozall 
down. The disappointment and mortification were exteeme; and 
for the blow to a senritive man which this disappointment inflicted, 
for the disruption of his old portrait-painting connection, for the 
soured and wearied heart with which he turned back to a pursuit 
never very congenial to him, and from which he had rejoiced as he 
thought to escape ; for all this, and for the injury to his whole 
nature^ which it is true Hr. Herbert himself did not inflict, neither 
was it possible for Mr. Herbert to make him any compensation. In 
later years and in a moment of vexation ho destroyed the whole series 
of beautiful drawings which he had prepared; and of this, which he 
hoped would have been the great work of his life, four colossal figures 
alone remain, two of which {the others being nearly obliterated by 
time and dust) may probably find refuge in a Devonshire church, 
where, perhaps, a chance traveller may now and then, in years to 
come, look upon them, and wonder at the greatness of an Knglish 
paints and, if he hoars the stoiy. at tlie littleness of an Knglish 
Insfaop. 

Back to his portraits, however, he rctnmod, and in spite of his 
annoyance and disappointment some of the finest of bis works were 
certainly painted after this time. Indited, till ho was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery, in ISfUi, he was a constant 
contributor to tbe Exhibition of the Iloyal Academy, though 
seldom with many pictures. I am not, however, writing a life of 
Boxall ; nor have I, nor can 1 acquire the knowledge necessary to 
give with any accuracy a chronological list of his works. 1 can do 
no more thaw tiirow together some recollections, before they fade, 
which have survived the severance by death of an intimate friend- 
ship of thirty years. The dates of his various honours and appmnt- 
ments have b^ given with sufficient acenraoy. He was elected 
Associate of the Academy in 1851, and Academician in 1863. 
Both these honours he thought, and probably with justice, had been 
somewhat long in coming, but he was a man to whom the ovdinary 
and perfectly innocent modef cl MfiMiting them honoon were 
distastofiil and impossible, and for this it may be that he anfliered. 
fie aaoceeded Sir Charles EasUake aa IKnietor of (he Kational 
Gallery in 18C.1, and was knighted by the Queen, and erualed 
a B.(XL. Iqr the University of Oxiori hi 1870. In 1874 ha 
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resipicicl the office of Director, to the proper dieohargh of which he 
felt that hia phjraical powers were no longer equaL The aame 
oanae which led him to resign hia office, compelled him also to 
withdraw gradually more and more from %odetjr. He ceased to 
frequent his dub ; ho wont out less and leas and to fewer friends; 
he could sddom bo drawn away from London ; and as his In- 
firmities, some of them painful and disabling, increased upon him, 
he became more and more unable to leave his hoodfc Bat till a 
few months ag«>, though he was evidently feiling and his memory 
was somewhat impaired, on many subjects his judgment was un> 
decayed, and his powers of expression unaffected. In the semniar 
of 187$i, however, there was a marked change*, and though to the vmy 
last day before his death ho w'os at times and on some subjects abso- 
lutely himself, yet at other times there was so much confusion and 
distress, and it was so hopeless to expect any real restoration of his 
powers, that those who knew and loved him best could not desire that 
his life should be prolonged. He died, partly from the effect of 
congestion of tho lungs, but more from the decay of all his vital 
power, in the eightieth year of his age, on the bth of December, 
1879. 

He was no doubt a fiue painter; his pictures are destined, in the 
opinion of many, l)C admired and valued more and more as time 
goes on, and as their retined luid intollct'tual qualities are more 
imd more comprehcndtHl by the great men who at last decide the 
judgment of ^wsterity, and entublish an artist's true position, very 
often reversing altogether tho verdict of contemporary criticism. 
It is not, however, by his pictures alone or chiefly that Sir William 
Boxall will be remembered by the friends he has left behind. The 
man him.self, the distinct and remarkable person, was more and 
greater than his paintings ; and he has left an indelible impressioin on 
many men differing widely from one another, in charactei', in age, 
in ^tion, in mental gifts. He was tho intimate and favoured 
friend of men much older than himself, and for the young he had an 
indefinable but irresistible attraction. From WordsworUi, of whoee 
poetry he was on ardent admirer, he received great and omuteni 
kindness. Ho found tho way, which few men did find, to TngtMr*s 
heart. Danidl, an Oxford man, who died young, was the frrund of 
both. For Daniell. INirner had painted, at a very small price, ffie 
magnificent picture of “ Modem Italy ; ’’ and when, many years idfer 
Daniell’s death, he reluctantly sold it to a very rich man, he declined 
to reoetTn for it more than he hod intended Danidl to pny.' *' I 

fll Tansr niaMd to srU the pictate afUr Dsatoa's d e e t h, mptav ta 

wtwUI ae««r put with it. M last Mr. Honzo, the poeMMwrot^'Aaouat Italy, '’OWW' 
cues hia reiwiance. “'Well,'* aaidTamer, "if anyoiuiiatQliavaity(mtboiild,asy«e 
kwrathaetiMr. YndbaUataad in thorn,** After the plciim kid horn tmi 
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cannot mtxhc money by that picture/’ he said. After Daniell’s 
death, again and again did ho recall his memory to Boxail in 
muttered and half-intelligible words, oU the more touching finin the 
effort it manifestly cost his rough and rosorved nature to utter them. 
Personal kindness and conliul praiso were often e&touded to Bosall by 
thi*) etrango but great man ; and Boxail not only bold his genius in 
unboundid honour, but always maintained, and had a number of 
intorosting proofs to give, tliat he had a warm heart, and could on 
(x^easion do acts of the most delicate generosity. 

Wordsworth and Turner, amongst the generation prior to his 
t>wn, wore, perhaps, the greatest men whom he knew well, and were 
< ertainly those whom he most profoiuidly admirul/ Of his own con- 
temporaries, and of ihost' older than hiniMdf, uioM of those with whom 
he was intimate have away. S>ine remain a*hom, becaoao 

they still live, I do not pn^suine to name, uith the exception of Mr. 
Webster : and his name I mention because his venerable ag<', and 
the universal respect which he enjoys, to remove him from the 
present ; he has lived to tenter on hi.s fame, and to Si ‘0 his |H>sitiou 
as a great master dotinitely establisbid. lUtueeu him and Boxail 
there was a lifelong friend«<hip, and an admiration and regard 
honourable alike to both ; and I believe that he and those who still 
survive will agree tliat Boxall's intimate friends were some of 
the very bc^st and ablest men of bi** contem{}or4irie<(, and that his 
friends never showed to more advantage than u In n in eoini>any with 
him. He had given up the tuti bc^st and birge^^t rooms in his house 
to his studio and his pictures; and hhs dining-room was small and full 
with four or five guests. Sur\i%ors tho^* e\eningH will recall their 
delightful, their singular charm Sir Edwin l.andsi'cr was often there, 
not only the admirable slory-itdler, the inimitable mimic, whom 
the world well knew; but the great urtint, the fine critic, the man 
of original and powerful mind, the \igorous thinker, known to those 
aith whom he thought it worth uhile to put forth bis rare gifts, 
fliarh^a Ijondsccr, '*do mean arti*<t,” us Boxail often said, showed 
then* how clever and cultivated a man he was when he took the 
triiublc to be* in earnest. Gibson, in bis nirc^ visits to Knghind and 
liondoii, h|>cnt much of his time in Boxalls house, and no one who 
ever saw him can forgot the urondcrful racineas and simplicity of 
his con\etMtion. One recollection of it, ebaractoristio of two great 

to him, Mx. Munru thi? price. ** I toW 1 uriM'r skmI, ** jraa ihookl slmd 

m DanKirH Hliofu i muMtmowy by that putan* /* sad h© fuuiiada msll itan, 

▼eiy much helow ih*j lUAxkH fine© of tbs pictorc* ttosDi. 

It k fight to my that 1 did wA pcfnonslly know ritbar Tamar or Mr. Monro^ oad 
tbit myaiilboniy for thia *t,iry w Htr WiUuutt Iknull, 

(I) Wbm his priwtu^ was at lu heishi, hp found tune to bmnie one of tbe seero- 
toitakHu comity iffniMii Ui m monument to Woidsworth, sad the ee l oot ioa 
** fi*r ih^ vUim' now in Wcetinhiitor Abbey was greatly lafia- 

ilMedliytiMStroDg^Mnicmmiutsfgiirexpiteiedby 
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artiste, it may perhaps be pormissiMie to give. Gi^sotf had gone 
with Mrs* Huskisson to the famous house in Queen Anne Street 
to see Turner's Gallery of his own pictures ; and they were waiting 
in the little room down-stairs for the appearance of Turner. Lean« 
ing against the wall in frames were what Gibson thought two 
beautiful sketches. In due time Turner came, and Gibson obserred, 
Those are a pair of beautiful sketches." ** Sketches! sketches! ” 
said Turner: “finished pictures; going home to-morrow." Then 
there was a somewhat ominous silence, and Turner took Gibson by 
the collar of his coat and led him up to the mantelpiece, on which 
were two six{>enny casts of t’upids drawing on slates. “There/^ he 
said, “ these arc more in your way, Gibson ; you had better stay and 
study Mem, while Mrs. Huskisson and I go up-stairs and look at the 
pictures." In vain did Gibson follow humbly, and endeavour by 
lioni^t and hearty admiration of what he called “the glorious pic- 
tures, sir, upstairs," to prr)pitialt^ the great painter. “No, sir," he 
said, “ he wouldn’t look at me or s|x‘ak to me all the day ; he 
couldn’t f(3rgive me the * sketches.’ " 

A fr<Hjuent giu*st was John Forster, the vigorous writer, the great 
English sclndar, under who^e rough exterior was the kindliest, I 
should not cxaggt‘ra(o if I said the lendcrcst heart, and who kept 
watch over himself hvst lu* should wound the sensitivencfss of the 
friend whom he hehl in the highest honour. Copley Fielding came 
there ; and, once at least, if u(»t oftener, David Cox ; and Mr. Penn, 
the engineer ; and Henry Johnson, the friend and pupil of Brodie, too 
sixm lost to scieneo and to his friends, fathers too there were, now 
passed away, of whom it is not tor me to s]>ciik, but w^ho, perhaps, 
addtxl something to the grace and refinement of those small meetings. 

One man, liowo.vtT, then' was, without who.se name any account of 
fioxali's friends would Ih' indeed imperfect. Sir Charles Easilake 
was an older man than Boxall. and, fast Irieiids as they were, Sir 
Charles was the helper of Boxall in professional matters, and Boxall 
always showed to him what he alw^ays felt, great deference and 
resjHHJt. In some things the two men were very like each other. They 
were txith ]eamc<l men in the history of their profession. Boxall 
probably knew more of this kind of learning than any man of his 
time, with the single exccjition of Sir Charles Easilake. He had 
not the Vide and varie«l m holarship of Kastlakc ; he had not 
Eaatlake's gift of exact and beautiful language; but for lofty 
honour, for tbo most unbending rectitude, and for chivalrous 
generosity the two men might fairly rank together. They appre- 
ciated each other os such men would, and their friendship was 
broken only by Eaatlake’s death. 

In the society of these friend.«(, and of friends like these, many of 
whom still survive, the latter half of Boxall's life was He 
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ynm a areldinne guest in genulBl society, and he hod as much of 
general society as ho ▼ished to hare. But it was amongst his 
intimate friends that you sair the great and varied powers of his 
mind. It would be ^together exaggeration to say that he was the 
centre of such a set of men as have bera mentioned. It is none 
that he bore his part with the best of them, and that they all treated 
him with great and gmmine ree^MKrt. Men who did not know him 
were often astonished at the knowledge and the power of mind wiUi 
which tiiey found they had to grapple, if they encountered him in 
serious aigument. It was amazing sometimes how, when he seemed 
to he thinking of something else, he would, by a few words sent 
straight to &e mark, settle a question of art, or ascertain the merits 
or fanlts of a picture or a drawing, so that yon felt that the ri^t 
thing had been said, and that there was no appeal. 

As a rule, however, at least for thirty years past, he made very 
little straggle for his opinions, and but little attempt to correct 
what he believed were popular mistakes. It is not possible, for 
instance, to overstate his admiration for W ordsworth. His poems wore 
Boxall’s constant companions ; they were his delight, his comfort, 
his support. But he would rarely argue. “ What does it signify ? ” 
he would say. “Let it go; it is their loss, not Wordsworth’s." A 
great popular critic mistook a piece of velvet round a lady’s nock in 
one of Boxall’s pictures for its shadow, and att.ickcd Boxoll accord* 
ingly. “Never mind,’' ho said, “he docs not know that a piece 
of velvet has two ends.” Another opinion of tho same critic was 
quoted to him as conclusive : “ But you see,” he said, “ I havo 
itodied Nature much longer, and Art much more carefully. I 
remember him when he was thankful to pick up a crumb ; now be 
stones one with it.” “But at least be has diapovered Turner.” 
” As you will,” he replied ; “ but Turner had mode a very largo 
fortune, a larger fortune than any English artist ever made before ; 
and no great collection was deemed complete unless it contained 
<me of Turner’s pictures, almost before your friend was born, cer- 
tainly before he bad ever written a line.” “ Whom is that pic- 
ture meant for ? ” said a lady to him at a dinner-party, of one of his 
own portraits. “ Oh ! it is our host»” said Boxoll. “ Why it isn’t 
like him,” said the lady. “ Not a bit,” said he. While painting he 
had a habit of talking to himself; and as he was paintuig a lady, 
she overheard him my, “ What a lovely grey I what on inimitaUe 
^ I ” “ BeaBy, Mr, Boxall,” she sa»i, “ it wouldn’t be at all atfo 
far a y^g lady to sit to you.” « I was tfainkifig of Hatwe, my 
war lady, not the least of yon ! ” was his answer. 

flndi anecdotes could be nniltiidied by the hundred, hoi th«m is 
no spaoe fa them. ^ These is none fa a foil aoeotmtof Ida davotjon 
ia tha eariy Italian masters, long before they had ba e w a a fai 
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ftsbion,* M nanf «Brefal studies from tbem, so fiu* t>sdc as 1833 
and the two fcdlowing years, remam to prove. Nor is there time to 
record any fragments of his most instruotiTe oonversation on Bern- 
brandt and Sir Jodiua Reynolds, bis favourite masters in the art of 
portrait. But it should be mentioned that much, in his art, which 
critaos in the press were fond of objecting to him as defective, was 
either the result of his bodily organization, or was deliberatdy dime 
by him because he thought it right. He often said that in tim sense 
in which outline ’* is generally used (t.e. a shaq> line drawn round 
an object, and relieving it from the background), except in the case 
of a dark object relieved against a bright light, he never saw an 
outfino in Nature. He used to compare his eyesight with Macltse*^ 
and told a story which has been often repeated in an ciaggerated 
shape, but of which this is tbo truth. The two were walking down 
Portland Place; and as they walked they were talking of their 
different powers of vision. “ Now,” said Boxall, ** 1 inoir that that 
is ti bird-cage on the house opi^site ; but I can *<*e only a dork spot.” 
“Well;” said Maclise, “1 can count the wires.” Boxall used to 
say that he painted wliat he saw*, and that he saw things differently 
from Hacltse. Further, he deliberately left much of his pictures 
slight, not to interfere with the effect of the head, which he carried 
to tho utmost finish of which it was capable ; and he would show you 
that if you looktMl at a man’s face, you did not, in fact, see with any 
accuracy the details of his hands, or of his waistcoat. Moreover, be 
used to show by e.vamjile that .such had heoit tho practice of the 
greatest men. But the critics delighti'd to say of one of the most con- 
scientious artists that ever lived that he “scamped” his work; tha^ 
he rejoiced iu what they wore pleased to term “ laborious unfiniah ; *' 
and that his hands wen* “ rhaotic.” Once certain “ chaotic ” bands 
were com{Nired with the “finish” of Maclise. “"Wbat would the 
gentleman say, I wouder,’’ ssiid Ikixall, “ if he knew that Maclise 
himself hod painUnl those chaotic hands for me ? ” whidi was tbe 
fact. One of the most powerful and original of our porfzait- 
pointers, when quite a young man, |>umtcd occasionally in Boxall’a 
studio, and he worke<l for him on the hands of Sir William Heatb- 
cote’a portrait, now in the Hall of All Souls Collt^ at Oz&rd. 
” 1 sufqwse,” he has said, “ that tho.so hands were painted twenty 
times. More than once Boxall has said, ‘Capital! just what I 
want ; ’ but so sure os 1 wont the next day, so sure I found tbMBi 
pmnt^ out.” Some little indignation may be forgivok to ft friood 
who has seoa tlbi refined, fastidious,' oonacientioaa ftitist called 
“slovmtly ” and ”basty,” and “unfiniabed” by men who ^babty 
Bfivw in thmr livw held a brush in their hands, and never ^voted a 
*WMus hour to master or even to try to eonuMabend tho first nriti* 
"ipJatofart. 
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Clitioism, however^ of which he knew the worthleseneiet vexed him 
more than it oughts and in spite of his bettor judgment rendered him 
dissatisfied and oAcn unhappy in the practice of his art. He had all 
but finished a noble picture, which most of those who saw it regarded 
as a real masterpiece. Along the brow of a hill at evening-time 
three women were walking, with some children playing in front. J ust 
cutting the light of the horizon, below which the sun had gone 
down, was the tower of a church. The arhole was full of the roost 
delicate lH>auty and glorious colour. It was all but finished. An 
artist of repute (it was Mr. Lw\ the landscape painter) came into his 
studio, looked at it, and sjiid, “ Why don't you do something from 
Walter Scott — anti as soon as the artist’s back was turned Boxall 

destroyed his picture, to the great inert ificat ion of many of bis 
friends, and eventually his own. Two large full-length groups 
remained in his painting- room at his death : one never finished ; one 
which had been finished and actually exhibited many years ago, and 
was afterwards half destroyed by himself. In btah cases the story 
was the same. A supposetl unfavourable observation of the slightest 
kind (there is reason to think in both cases that the obs^Tvation was 
almost entirely the creation of his own fancy) suffictHl to make him 
destrov the work of months and refuse to resume it. *' ()n no 
account,” said a distin^isbed artist and brother portrait>f>ainter, 
**on no account look at your picture liefore you have it safe at home; 
for if you do, lloxall i. like a eat. and he will eat it I ” Cimvaiwes 
c<»tainly to be numbered by the hundred were left behind him, many 
with lovely dcsi^s or thoughts indicatesl or half completed on thrnn; 
^at all abandoned bt^fore completioi.. Tliere is no doubt that he was 
sensitive and fastidious to a fault, that he allowed hi.s seiisitivenem to 
mar the happiness of his life, and, if success is to bo measured by 
money, to interfere with his micccss. Whether without it his 
character and his art would not have wanted their peculiar charm, it 
is very difficult to detadc. 

These hurrii^d and most imperfect n(»tes must now be ended. 
They give no adefpinte account of Sir William lloxall. His low is 
too recent, and the blank he has left in the life of his friends is 
grievous, for any judicial catimate of him to lie possible. No doubt 
he had faults of temper, no doubt to some men he was difficult and 
irritable. His health was never strong, he lived much alone ; and 
those only who have experienced the terrible suffering of nervous 
Veakneas, and have risen superior to its depressing effects, are 
entitled to condemn a felldw-creature who has, may be, allowed 
siudi suffering sometimes to overpower his self-control. But ho bad 
rm and noble qualities. I do not speak only of his intellectual 
gifka an4^ bis great aequirementa. Few men, indeed, hod more of 
botii. His feeling for what was beantifnl in nature and n obl e in 
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any form of arty in poetry, in paintiog, in loulptare, in architecture, 
was delicate and Icecn, and yet woe os wide os nature herself, and 
was limited to no particular form or school of art or literature. In 
the earliest ttft as iu the latest^ he could find matter for cultivated 
and discriminating admiration. His knowledge of English Utera* 
turo, and of Italian, wax great and ^urate, and was always at his 
command. Few men taught you more with leas assumption of the 
character of a teacher, liut )x*voud all this, animating and guiding 
his whole life, was the highe.«l feeling for truth and honour, affbc* 
tiouato fidelity to those whom lie loved, habitual prefereuce of the 
interests of others to his oum, reverence for good men, and, according t 
to his means, an 0{>en-luinded munificence. To those who knew 
him well, tins will not seem the language of vague and unmeaning 
panogv'ric. They know that something has gone out of their Ufe 
which it is not possihle to noplace ; not only the picturesque aspect, 
the fine, impressive, yet most pathetic fiu'e, but the judgment always 
ready to assist them in difficulty, the heart that always shared their 
joy and felt for their 6>irrow. Th<tse who hud must to do with him 
were those who valued him the most. A venerable nobleman, who 
was 4inc of the trustws of the National Gallery when lloxall was 
director, has said of him that th<' confidence of the trustees in him was 
unbounded, and that he had hini-scdf hardly ever met a man who com- 
bined so much t4<tiderness of fi'eling towards others with such absolutely 
inflexible integrity. Testimony of the same kind i.s known to have 
been borne to him by Mr. I,owc when Clianccllor of the Exchequer; 
a seven*, some, jicrhaps, would say a cynical, judgt* of his fellow- 
men. A friendsliip of thirty years may justify mo in adding that to 
some men he was never difficult, but always affectionate and forbear- 
iqg ; and that there arc thosi* who feel that they have lost in him tha 
most delightful and instructive of comiianious, the warmest, the moot 
steadfast, the most generous of friends. 


COLEBISGB. 



the beginnings of grbee sculpture. 

I. — ^The Heroic Age of Greek Art. 

The extant renuuiu of Greek sculpture, though but a fragmeiBt of 
vhat the Greek sculptors produced, are both iu number and in 
excellence, in their fitness, therefore, to represent the whole of whidi 
they were a part, quite out of proportion to what has come down to 
us of Greek painting, and all those minor crafts which, in the Greek 
workshop, as at all perio<ls when the arts have been really vigorous, 
were clc^y connected with the highest imaginative work. Greek 
puinting is represented to us only by its distant reflexion on the walla 
of the boiied houses of Pompeii, and the designs of subordinatethough 
exquisite craftsmen on the vases. Of wrought metal, partly through 
the inherent usefulness of its material, tempting ignorant persons 
into whose hands it may fall to re-fashion it, we have eomparatively 
little ; while, iu oonsctjuencc of the perishableitcss of their material, 
nothing remains of the curious wood-work, the carved ivory, the 
embnudery and coloured stufls, on which the Greeks set mw'h storo 
—of that whole {ystem of reiined artisanship, diffused, like a general 
atmosphere of beauty and richneas, around the more exalted crea- 
tiims o( Greek sculpture. AMiat we possess, then, of that highest 
Greek sculpture is prescnicd to us in a .sort of threefold isolation ; 
isolatioD, first of all, from the concomitant arts — the friexe of the 
Parthenon without tho metal bridles on the horses, for which the 
holes in the marble remain ; isolation, secondly, from the aitliitoc* 
tural group of which, with most careful efttimuto of distance npd 
pmnt of oWnration, that frieaeo, for instance, was designed to bo a 
part; isolation, thirdly, from the clear Greek skies, the poetical 
Greek life, in our modem galleries. And if one here or there, in 
looking at these thmgs, bethinks himself of the required substitution ; 
if he endeavours mentally to throw them hack into that proper 
atmoqihere, out of whuk alone they can exercise over ua ^ the 
magic by which they charmed their original spectators, the effort is 
|mt always a successful one, within the grey walls of the Louvre or 
Gie Britidi Huscum. 

And the circumstance that Greek sculpture is presented to us in 
smeh fslsifying isolation from the work of the weaver, the carpenter, 
and the goldsmith, has enooaraged a manner of regarding it too 
Hide aensuons. Approaching it with full information concerning 
vdui may be called the inner life of the Greeks, their m od yt of 
thoBglit and sentiment amply reooidad in the writings of the Giedi 
posia and ffluloscphers, but with no fively imprsaaions of that man 
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osftiiDaaii’# world of which so little hae remained,- etndeats of anti- 
quity have for the most part interpieted die oreatioiis of Greek 
soidptuie, rather as elements in a seqiAsoe of abstract ideas, embodi- 
ments, in a sort of petrifiod language of pare thonghts, interesting 
mainly in connexion with the dcvolojmient of Greek intellect, than 
08 elements of a sequence in the material order, as results of a designed 
and skilful dealing of accomplished fingers with preoioas Imnm of 
matter lor the delight of the eyes. Greek scnlptore has come to he 
regarded as the product uf u preuliarly limited art, dealing with a 
specially abstracted range of subjects ; and the Greek sculptor as a 
workman almost exclusively intellectual, having only a sort a£ 
iioeidental connexion with the material in which his thought was 
expressed. He is funcic<l to have been disdainful of such matters as 
the mere tone, the fibre or texture, of h 3 marble or cedar-wood, of 
that just perceptible yellowness, for instance, in the ivory-lQce 
surface of the \'enus of Melos ; as being occu{ncd only with forms as 
abstract almost as the conceptions of philosophy, and translatoable it 
might be suppose<l into any materiul — a habit of regarding him still 
further tncourage«l by the ino<ieru sculptor’s usage of employing 
merely mechanical lulrour in the actual working of the stone. 

The works of the highest Greek sculpture arc indeed iutelieetuaUted, 
if we nmy say so, to the utmost degree ; the liuiuan figures which 
they present to us seem uetuuliy to conceive thoughts ; in thorn, that 
profoundly reasonable spirit t>f design which is traceable in (Treek 
art, continuously aud iucreasingly, upward.s from its simplest pro- 
ducts, the oil-vessel or the urn, roaches its iierfet^tioD. Yet, though 
the most abstract aud iutellectualiscd of sensuous objects, tiiey are 
still sensuous and material, addressing themselves, in the first 
insUnce, not to the pundy rellective faculty, but to the eye ; and a 
(Xtmplote criticism must have approached them from both 8 ides->frQm 
tho side of the intelligence, towards which they rank, indeed, as 
great thoughts come don-n into the stone ; hut from the sensuous 
side also, towards which they rank as the roost perfect resnlts of 
that pure skill of hand, of which tho Venus of Melos, we may say, is 
tho highest example, and the little polished tutcher or lamp, also 
jiorfeot in its way, perhaps the lowt«i. 

To pass by the purely vtsihle ade of these thii^^ then, is not , 
to miss a refining plt^asure, but to mistake altogether the medium in 
which Uie most intellectual of tho eroations of Greek art, the 
.^%inetan or the Elgin marbles, fur instance, were aotnaUy prodnoed; • 
evan tbeae having, in their origin, depended for much of thdr charm 
cn the mere material in which they were executed ; end Gw whole 
Uedk and grey world of extant antique soulptora needing to ho 
tr enel eted Imok into ivory and gold, if we would feel the emnteaeent 
vUtfeGiiGreeh seemato have felt in the precenoe of thoio ob|eeln 
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Itayc this really Grcfck sense of Greek sculpture it is necessary to 
ooimect it, indeed, with the inner life of the Greek world, its thought 
and sentiment, on the one hatfd ; hut on the other hand also, with 
those minor works of price, infaylm, coins, vasc^s — that whole system 
of material refinement and heauty in the outer Greek life, which 
these minor works represent to us ; and with those, as far as possible, 
we must seek to relieve the air of our galleries and museums of their 
too intellectual greyness- Greek sculptpro could not have been pre- 
cisely a coM thing ; and, wiiatever a colour-blind school may say, 
pure thoughts have their coldness, a coldness which has sometimes 
repelled from Greek sculpture, with its unsuspec^ted fund of passion 
and energy in materiul form, those wdio cared much, and with much 
insight, for a similar passion and energy in the colourtKl urorld of 
Itahan painting. 

Theoretically, then, wo nct^ that w'c»rld of the minor arts as a 
complementary background fi>r the higher ami more Greek 

sculpture; and, as matter of tact, it jti^t with such a world— with 
a period of refinwl and exquisite the Greeks calltNcl nil 

crafts strictly subordinate to architi^lure,^ that Grc»<'k art actually 
begins, in what is called the Heroic Agt% that earliest, undefined!! 
period of Greek civilisiitxou, the Iw^ginning of which cannot lie dat«Ml, 
and which reaches down to the first nljuiphid, aliout the year 
776 B.r. Of this peri^sl we indc<i:b no tlinvt history and but 

few' actual monuments, gn^at or sinall ; but us to its w*holo character 
and outw’ard loc‘uI colouring, for it.N art, for its jiolttics and rtdi- 
gion, Homer may be n irarrled a-f* an authority. The Iliad and tho 
Odyssey, the earliest pictures of that ht^roic life, represent it as 
already delighting itself in the application of precdous material and 
skilful bandiwrork to jn^rsonai and domestic adornment, to the 
refining and beautifying of the entire outward osfjoci of life; obovc 
all. in the lavish application of very graceful metal-w'ork to such 
puTi)Os<.*i^ And this rcprcsc-nlation is borne out by what little we 
possess of its actual remains, and all we can infer. Mixed, of counte, 
with mere table, us a description of the herrdc age, the picture which 
Homer prcM^ntj^ to us, delved of its su]>ernaturtil adjuncts, becomea 
continuously more and more realisable as the actual coodiiton of 
early art, us we emerge gradually into hisUirical time, and find our- 
selves at last among dutcablo works and rtoil schools or masterm. 

The history of (ircek art, then, begins, as some have fiuicicd etm- 
oeming gonersd hi*^torv, in a golden age, but in on age* ic to 
q^eak, of real gold, of those first twisters and hommetwra of 
precious ineul»— men who bad already disoovered tim fioxi- 
Initty of silver and the ductility of gold, the capodty dT both for 
infinite deUcacy of handling, and enjoying, with Oiimtpkto fttwhnMii 
a sense of beauty and fitness in their work~a iMSriod of which that 
fiowor of gold on a silver stalk, picked up lately in one of the (pmves 
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at Mycenaei, or tbe legef&dary golden honeycomb of Bsedaltu, might 
■me as the qrmbol. The heroic age of Greek art is the age of the 
Hero aa a nnith. 

There are in Homer t\ro famous descriptive passages in which 
thisd^ght in curious metal- work is very prominent: the description 
in the Iliad of the shield of Achilles,* and the description of the 
house of Alcinous in the Odyssey* The shield of Achilles is part of 
the suit of armour which Ilephxstus makes for him at the request of 
l^etis ; and it is wrought of variously coloured metals, woven into a 
great circular composition in relief, representing the world and the 
life in it. The various activities of man arc recorded in this descrip- 
tion in a series of idyllic incidents with such complete freshness, 
liveliness, and variety, that the reader from lime to time may well 
forgot himself, and fancy he is reading a mere description of the 
incidents of actual life. W e peep into a little Greek town, and see 
in dainty miniature the bride coming from her chamber with torch- 
bearers and dancers, the peo]>lc gazing from their doors, a quarrel 
between two persons in the market-placi*, the assembly of the elders 
to decide uiwn it. In another quartering is the spectacle of a city 
besieged, the walls defended by the old men, while the soldiers hare 
stolen out and are lying in ambush. There is a fight on the river- 
bank ; Arcs and Athene, conspicuous in gold, and marked as divine 
persons by a scale larger than that of their followers, lead the host. 
Tito strange, m}'thical itnages of K^r, £ris, and Eudoimos, mingle in 
the crowd. A third space ujioii the shield depicts the incidents of peace- 
ful labour — the ploughshare passing through the field, of enameled 
black metal behind it, and golden before ; the cup of mead held out 
to the ploughman when he reaches the end of the furrow; die 
reapers with their sheaves ; the king standing in silent {deasnre 
among them, intent upon his stalT. There are thl labonrors in the 
vineyard in minutest detail ; stakes of silver on which the vines 
hong; the dark trench about it, and one pathway through the midst; 
the whole complete and distinct, in variously colonred metal. All 
thiags and living creatures are in their places — the cattle coming to 
water to the sound of the herdsman’s pi{>e, various muoio, the rodies 
the water-side, a lion-hunt with dogs, the pastures among the 
hills, a dance, the fair dresses of the male and female dancers, the 
fonner sdexnsd with swords, the latter with crowns. It u sn image 
of aneumt life, its pleasure and business. For the oestre, aa in 
some qnsint chart of the heavens, are the earth and the son, the 
noon and eonatcUationa ; and to close in all, 'right round, likon 
fttam to the piotare^ the greet river Oceeniu, fbnning the rim of 
the ihuld, in aome metal of dark bine. 

(t) Jt It. 408-008. 
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(S) (M. 7.17-181. 
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mote Winating , perbapa, becMiM moro oompletaly nalimble 
% tausj as an octud tbing^— tealiaal^ as a d^btfol pboe to 
. pOM in — ^18 the description of the |»Iace of Aloinoas in the 

little island toa-n of tho Plueactans, to which we are introduced in 
aU the liveliness and sparkle of the morning, as real as s o m e t hin g 
last summer on the eea*ooast ; although, appropriately, Ulysses 
meets a goddess, like a young girl carrying a pitcher, on his way 
up to it. Below the steep walls of the town, two projecting jetties 
allow a narrow passage into a haven of stone for the shipe^ into 
which the passer-by may look down, as they Ue moored below the 
roadway. In the midst is the king's house, all glittering, again, 
with curiously wrought metal ; its brightness is “ as the brightness 
of the sun or of the moon." The heart of riysses beats quickly when 
he sees it standing amid plantations ingeniously watered, its floor 
and walls of brass throughout, with continuous comice of dark iron ; 
the doors are of gold, the door-posts and linteb of silver, the handles, 
again, of gold — 

“ The walls were massy brass; the cornice high 
Blue metals crowned in colours of the sky ; 

Bich jklates of gold the folding-doors incase ; 

The lillars silver on a brazen base ; 

Silver the lintels doep-projeetiug o’er : 

.\nd gold the ringlets that command the door." 

Dogs of the same precious metals ke(‘p watch on either side, like the 
lions over tho old gateway of Mymue, ur the gigantic, human- 
headed bulls at the entrance uf an .^Issyrian palace. Within doors 
Um homing lights at supper-time arc sup{>ort«d in the hands of 
golden images of boys, while the guests recline on a couch running 
aU along the wall, covered with peculiarly sumptuous women's 
work. 

From these tiii glittering descriptions manifestly something must 
be deducted; we arc in wondcr-lond, and among supomatural or 
conditions. But the forging of the shield and tho wonderful 
bouM of Alcinona arc no merely incongraous episodes in Uomer, but 
the eoneummation of what is always characteristic of him, a constant 
preoccupation, namely, with every form of lovely craBsmanship, 
resring on all things, as ho says, like the shining of tho son. We 
seem to pa», in reading him, through the treasures of some royal 
collection ; in him the presentation of almost every aspeet el life ia 
beantified by the woih of eanning hands. The thrones, cofienb 
eowhes of curious carpentry, ore atudded with bossy omammta of 
pn^ous metal ^Boetively disposed, or iokkl with sta in ed iyoiy, or 
Une tifam*, or amber, or pale amher^like gold ; the mtbom irf tho 
stone oraidttits, the sea-walls, the puUki waatung-trong^ <ho raa- 
parfi on which the weary scldiers reef themdhraa when ntamed to 
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Tit^, are loir and nnootli; all the fine ^pialitiei^ in oolonratid texture, 
of voTon stuff are oarofully noted — the fiaaness, closenets, softness, 
pliancy, ^oss, the whiteness or n^j^r-like tints in which the 
weaver delights to work ; to weave the sea-purple threads is the 
appropriate ftnetion of queens and noble women. All the Homeric 
ahhdds are more or less ornamented with voiioasly coloured metal, 
terrible sometimes, like l^onardoV, with some monster or grotesque. 
The numerous sorts of cups arc liossed with golden studs, or have 
lumdles wrought with figures, of doves, for instance. The great 
brazen cauldrons bear an epiihet which mean^fiowery. The trap- 
pings of the horses, the various parts of the chariots, are formed of 
various metals. The women’s ornaments and the instruments of 
their toilet are described — 

ro/iraf rc yKa/jLirrus ff IXttcac, tcoAvicd? re rat op^ov^ 

— the golden vials for unguents. VftQ and beauty are still undivided ; 
all that men’s hands are set to make has still a fascination alike for 
workmen and S})Gctatur8. For such dainty splendour Troy, indeed, 
is especially conspicuous. Dut then lltmier’s Trojans are essentially 
Iteireeks — Greeks of Asia ; and Troy, though more advanced in aU 
elements of civilisation, is no real contrast to the western shore of 
the JKgean. It is no barhanv world that we see, but the sort of 
\rorId, wc may think, that would have charmed also our compara* 
tively jaded sensibiliticH, with just that quaint simplicity which we 
lo<» enjoy, in its productions ; above all, in its wrought metal, which 
loses perhaps more than any oth€?r sort of work by becoming 
mechanical. The metal-work which Homer describes in such variety 
is all Afiw;;jcr-work, all the joinings being cffectcil by pins or rivets 
ing. That is juf»t the sort *»£ ipefal-work which, in a certain 
and vigour, is still of all work the most expressive of 
actual contact with dexterous fingers; one seems to trace in it, on 
every |Mirticle of the partially resisting material, the touch and play 
of the shaping instrunionts, in highly tniiued hands, under the 
guidance of exquisitely discipliue<l senses — that caehet^ or seal of 
nearness to the w'orkman’s hand, which is the special charm of all 
good metal-work, of early metal-work in particular. 

Such descriptions, however, it may l>e said, are mere poetical 
ornament^ of no value in helping us to define the character of an 
age. But what is peculiar in these Homeric descriptions, what dis- 
tinguishes them from others at first sight similar, is a sort of internal 
evidence thqr preecnt of a certain degree of reality, signs in them of 
an imagiiiation stirred by suiqiriso ut the spectacle of teal works Uf 
art. Such minutei delighted, loving description of details of orna- 
and following out of the ways in which brass, gold, silver, or 
gcldi go into l&e chariots and armour and women's dress, or 

o2 
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to tile wells— 4lie entlrasiasiii of the mmiwr— is tiie wafnmC of 
a oertain smoant of troth in all that The Greek poet describes these 
things with the same vividness and fi^esimess, the same kind of 
fondness, with which other poets speak of flowers ; speaking of them 
poetically, indeed, but with that higher sort of poetry which seems 
foil of the lively impression of delightful things rocontiy seen. 
Genuine poetry, it is true, is always naturally sympathetic with all 
beautiful sensible things and qualities. But with how many poets 
would not this constant intrusion of material ornament have pro- 
duced a tawdry efl'dk ! The metal would all be tamishc^d and the 
edges blurred. And this is because it is not always that the pro- 
ducts of even exquisite tectonics can excite or refine the msihotic 
sense, Now it is probable that tho objocts of oriental art, the 
imitations of it at home, in which for Homer this actual world of art 
must have consisted, reached him in quantity, and with a novelty, 
just sufficient to warm and stimulate without surfeiting the imagina- 
tion ; it is an exotic thing of which he seesjust enough and not too 
much. The shield of Achilles, the house of Alcinous, are like 
dreams indeed, but this sort of dreaming winds continuously throngl^ 
the entire Hiad and Odyssey — a child’s dream after a day of real* 
fresh impressions from things themselves, in which all those floating 
impressions re-set themselves. He is as pleased in touching and 
looking at those objects as bis own heroes ; th< ir gleaming aspect 
brightens all he says, and has taken hold, one might think, of bis 
language, his very vocabulary becoming /7#ryj»c/r‘/>Aa«/##tc. Homer'a 
artistic descriptions, though enlarged by fancy, are not wholly 
imaginary, and the extant remains of monuments of tho earliest 
historical age are like lingering relics of that dream in a tamer but 
real world. ^ 

The art of the heroic age, then, as represented in Homer, connects 
itself, on the one side, with those fabulous jewels so prominent in 
mythdogical and entwined sometimes so oddly in its represion- 
tation of human fortunes — the necklace of Eriphyle, the necklace of 
Helen, which Menelaus, it was said, offered at Delphi to Athene 
Premma on the eve of his expedition against Troy— -mythical oljcets, 
indeed, but which yet bear witness even thus early to the msthelio 
susceptibility of the Greek temper. But, on tho other hand» the art 
of the faeroicBge c<HUiects itself ako with the actual early beginnings 
of artistic production* There are touches of reality, for instance* in 
Homer^s incidental notieee of its instruments and processes; and, 
again, especially as r^rds the working of metaL He goes already 
to tlm potter’s wheel lor familiar, life-like illustration In. d^ 
eeribing artistic wood-work he distinguiehes varions stages of work ; 
we see clearly tho instrumente for turning and boring, sodi aa tiie 
dddtttbioiicd drill-borer, whirled round with a string ; he mesrticpe 
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tbe mme» of tiro artiati, the ooo ctf aa aetaal irorloiiaa, die other of 
a enft tamed into a proper name — abtaj melted aocidantallj pro- 
eonredi of a world, aa we may believe^ of ao iride and varied activity. 
The forge of Hephscatua is a true forge ; the magie tripods on which 
he ia at work are really put together by conceivable proeeasea, known 
in early times. Compositions in relief similar to those which he 
deaeribra were actually made out of thin metal plates cat into a 
eonvonient shape, and then beaten into the designed form by the 
hammer over a wooden model. These reliefs were then fastened to a 
diflerently coloured metal background 6e base,' with nails or riveta^ 
for there is no soldering of metals as yet. To this process the ancienta 
gave the name of nnjMFHtik, such embossing being still, in our own 
time, a beautiful form of metal-work. 

Even in the marvellous shield there are other and indirect notes of 
reality. In s|K-aking of the shield of Achilles, I departed intention- 
ally from the order in which the subjects of the relief are actually 
introduced in the Iliad, because, just then, I wdabed the reader to 
receive the full effect of the variety and elaborateness of the com- 
{Kwition, as a rcprc.sentution or picture of the whole of ancient life 
' embraced within the circumference of a shield. But in the order in 
which Homer actually describes those episodes he is following the 
method of a very practicable form of comjiosition, and is throu^out 
much closer than wo might at first sight suppose to the ancient 
armourer’s proceedings. The shield is formed of five superimposed 
pbites of different metals, each plate of smaller diameter than the 
enc immediately below it, their flat margins showing thus as four 
ciHicentTic striijes or rings of metal, aaound a sort of boss in the 
centre, live metals thick, and the outermost circle or sing being the 
thinnest. To this arningcment the order of Homer’s description 
corresponds. The earth and the heavenly bodies are upon this boss 
in (be centre, like a little distant heaven hung above the broad 
world, and from this Homer works out, round and rounds to the 
river Oceanus, which forms the border of the whole ; the subjeeta 
answering to, or supporting each other, in a sort of heraldic ordw — 
the city at peaco set over agsiinst the city besieged — ^ring, summer, 
and autumn balancing each other — quite congruously with a certain 
heraldic turn generally in the contefn|>orary Assyrian art, which 
delights in this sort of conventional spacing out of its various sab- 
joote, and ospecially with some extant motal chargers of Assyrian 
work, which, like some of the earliest Greek vases with their painted 
planti and flowers conventionally arranged, illustrate in thmr 
knmble measure such heraldic grouping.. 

Thndeecriplion of the shield of Hercules, attqpbuted to Hesiod, ia 
prtdNH^ an imitation of Homer, and, notarithatanding aome fine 
mythological impersonations whush it oontaiiia» an imitation laaa 
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ili»i^Ue than the original. Of painting there are in Homer no 
Mvtain indications, and it is oonsistcnt nith the later date of the 
imitator that wc mny perhapa dtacem in hie composition a sign that 
irhat he had actually seen was a painted shield, in the predominanoe 
in it, as compart'd with the Homeric description, of eftccts of colour 
orer eflFects of form; Homer delighting in ingenious devices for 
/mfenhif/ the metal, and the supposed Hesiod rather in what seem 
h’kc trinraphs of heraldic tohnninff ; though the latter also didigbts 
in effects of mingled metals, of mingled gold and silver especially— 
silver figures with dresses df gold, sih’er centaurs anth pine-trees of 
gold for staves in their hands. Still, like the shield of AchtUea, this 
too we must conceive as formed of concentric plaices of metal ; and 
here again that spacing is still mon' elaltorately e«niTicd out, narrower 
intermediate rings being apparently introduced between the broader 
ones, with figures in rapid, horizonuil. iinbn^ken motion, carrying the 
eye right round the shield, in contnif^t with the repose of the down- 
ward or inward movement of the subjects which dix'ide the larger 
spaces; here too with certviin analogies in the rows of animals to the 
designs on the earliest vases. 

In Hesiod then, as m Homer, there an'* und«*sigiiefl notes of cor- 
respondence between the jMirth- mythical ornaments imaginatively 
enlarged of the heroic age, and u world of actual handierafls. In 
the shield of Hercules anotht^r mar%-4»llou« detail is addinl in the 
image of Perseus, very daintily fh«44?ril»cd us hovering in some 
wonderful way, as if mdly lx>me up by wings, uK>vo the surfiice. 
And that curious, haunting scn^e «*f matric in art, w hich comes out 
over and over again in Ifcaner — in the golden maids, for instance, 
who assist Hephaestus in his work, and ssmilur details which seem at 
first sight to destn»y the credibility of the whole picture, and make 
of it a mere wonder-land — is itself alM». rightly uiider**t<>od, a testi- 
mony to u real excellenee in the art of llomer^s time. It is some- 
times ikid that works of art he ld to bo minieulous arc* always of an 
inferior kind ; but at Ic^ast it was not among those who thought 
them inferior that the belief in their miraculous power began. If 
the golden images move like living creatures, and the armour of 
Achilles, wonderfully made, lilts him like wings, this again is 
because the imagimition of Homer is really under the stimuhis of 
de&ghtful artistic objects actually seen. Only those to whom meh 
aitistic objects manifest themselves through real and powerftil im^ 
pressions of ihrir wondcrfiil qualitiei, an* apt to invest them with 
properties magical or miracofous. 

S said that the inherent ^osefttlness of the material at metal^wwk 
makes the destnietion of its acqtdred form almost ccriaiity H bymnaa 
into possession of people either bartowous or careless 

of a pWt time. Ghreck art is for oi^maU ito stages, a fragment indy; 
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in eooh of them it is necessary, in a acmieirhat Timonary manner, to 
fill np empty qpaoes, and more or leaa make anbetitatioii ; and cd ike 
finer work of the heroic age, thus dimly dtaoenied as an aetool 
thing, we had at least till recently almost nothing. Two plates of 
bronze, a few maty nails, and certain rows of holes in the inner 
surface of the walls of (he “ treasury ** of Myoenm, were the sole 
representatives of that favourite device of primitive Gredc art^ the 
lining of stone walls with Imnushed metal, of which the house of 
Alcinous in the Odyssey is the ideal picture, and the temple of Pallas 
of the lirasen Home at Sparta, adorned in the interior with a ooatiBg 
of reliefs in metal, a later, historical example. Of the heroic or so* 
called Cyclopean andiiU^iure, (a form of building so imposing that 
I^ausonias thought it worthy to rank with the Pyramids,) that 
** treasury is a sufficient illustration. Treasury, or tomb, or both, 
(the selfish dead, ptThaps, being supposed still to find enjoyment in 
the costly nnnour, goblets, and mirrors laid up there,) this dome* 
sha]>cd building, formed of concentric rings of stonc's gradually dimi- 
nishing to u coping-stone at the top. may stand as the representative of 
some similar building*^ in other parts of Greece, and of a great deal 
of II similar kind of architectitn*, constructed of largo many-sided 
blocks of stone, fitteil candully together without the aid of commit, 
and remaining in their places by rmprocul resistance. Character- 
istic of it is the geiiend tenflcucy to use vast blocks of stone for the 
jambs and lintels of d<»ors, finr instance, and in the construction of 
guble-ahuped passages; two rows of such stones being made to rest 
against each other at an acute uugU*, within the thickness of the walls. 

So vast and rude, frcttc<l by the action of nearly three thousand 
years, the fragments of thin urchitc^ciure may often seem, at 
first sight, like works of natun\ At Argos, Tiryns, Mycenm, the 
skeleton of the old an'hitct'ture is mort‘ complete. At Mycensc the 
gateway of the arrojwh^ is still standing with its two weil-known 
sculptured lions — imiiiemoritil and almost unique monument of 
primitive Gnn^k sculpture — supjwrting, herald- wise, a symbolicid 
pillar on the vast, triangular {H^imental stone above. The hsail^are 
gone, having b<*en fashioneil possibly in metal by workmen from the 
East. On what may be called the remains are stiU dis- 

oemible of inlaid work in colourtnl stone, and within the gateway, on 
the smooth slabs of the pavement, the wheol-ruts are still visible. 
Oonnect them with those metal war-chariots in Homer, and 3^011 may 
see in laney the whole grandiosie chanicter of the place, as H mi^ 
really have been. Shut within the narrow enedosore of these 
t^btdowy mtadels were the palaces of the kings, with all that inti* 
mssQr which we may sometimes suppose to have, been alum frtnn the 
t>pilk%lr Greek life, admitting, dmibUess, below Him cover of their 
mi|^wall% many of those refinements of prineely lifr whtdi the 
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IfifiAfle age finindpoesiblo in mob plaoea, and of wbidi ibe iaqms- 
iloii & so tasomating in Homer’s deooription, for instance, «t the 
bOBse of Ulysses, or of Menelaus at Sparta. Roagb and frowning 
wi&ont, these old ehAtemuc of the Argive kings were delioate within 
with a decoration almost as dainty and dne as the network of weed 
and flower that now covers their ruins, and of tho delicacy vX which, 
as I said, that golden flower on its silver stalk, or the golden honey- 
comb of Dasdalus, might be taken as representative. In these met^ 
like striKtures of self-supporting polygons, lockod so firmly and 
impenetrably together, with the whole mystery of tho reasonaUeness 
of the arch implicitly within them, there is evidence of a complete 
artistic command over weight in stone, and understanding of the 
‘'law of weight.** But over weight only ; the ornament still semns 
to be not strictly architectural, but, according to the notices of Homer, 
tectonic, borrowed from the sister arts, above all from the art of the 
metal-workers, to whom those spaces of the building are left which 
a later age fills with painting, or relief in stone. Tho skill of the 
Asiatie comes to adorn this rough native building ; and it is a late, 
elaborate, somewhat voluptuous skill, we may understand, illustrated 
by the luxury of that Asiatic chamber of Paris, less like that of a 
warrior than of one going to the dance. Coupled with the vastness 
of the architectural works which actually nMuain, such descriptions 
as that in Homer of the chamber of Paris and the house of Alcinous 
furnish forth a picture of that early period — the tyrants* age, tho ago 
of the aerojx>lru, the period of great dynasties with claims to " divine 
right,” and in many instances at least with all the culture of their 
time. The vast buildings make us sigh at the thought of wasted 
human labour, though there is a public usefulness too in some of 
these designs, such as the draining of the Cupaic lake, to which the 
hocks of ibe people are bent whether they will or not. For the 
princes there is much of that selfish personal luxury which is a 
cmistaat trait of feudalism in all ages. For the people, scattered 
over the country, at their agricultaral labour, or gathered in small 
hamlets, there is some enjoyment, perhaps, of the aspect of that 
splendour, of the bright warriors m the heights — a certain share of 
the nobler pride of the tyrants themselves in those tombs and 
dwdlings. liome surmise, also, there seems to have been, of the 
“curse” of gold, with a dim, lurking snspicion of curious Isdlitias 
for cruelty in the command over those skUfal artifioen in m etal — 
sonu ingenious rack or boU “ to pinch and peal ’'—the trsditioii of 
w^h, not unlike the modem Jacques Bonhomme’s riiaddar at tbs old 
rained French donjon or bastille, haunts, gmieratunta sftenvaid^ tiw 
of those “ labyrinths ” of stone, where the old tynaii had had 
iflieb idsasum. For it is a mistake to suppose that tliat tdltfUl 
•Mue of eeriness iu ruined huildingt, to whidh moat d* na ara 
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•nao^UUs, ia «i exelnsirely modem fedixtg. ^e nmne Cj/dopew, 
ftttMked to those dosolato romains of boildiiige which were oUw 
then Greek histMy itself, attests their ronumtic in fl u enc e over the 
isney of the people who thus attributed them to a saperhoman 
strength and skill. And the Cyclops, like all the early mythical 
names of artists, have this note of reality, that they are names not of 
individuals but of c&Mes, the guilds or companies of workmen in 
which a certain craft arus imparted and transmitted. The JDaotyli* 
the Finger*, are the first a'orkers in iron ; the savage Choljifos in 
Scythia the itrst smelter.s ; uctual names arc given to the old» ftbled 
Telcbtncs — Chulkon, Argyron, Chryson — workers in bras^^ailverp and 
gold* respectively. The tradition of their activity haunts the several 
regions where those metals wore found. They make the trident of 
Poseidon; but then Poseidon’s trident is a real fisherman’s instru- 
ment, the tunny^fork. They’ are credited, notwitlistanding, with an 
evil sorcery, unfriendly to men, as poor humanity* remembered the 
makers of chains, locks, I’rocrustoun beds ; and, as becomes this dark, 
recondite mine and metil work, the traditions Hl>out them are 
gloomy and grote«c|ue, confusing mortal workmen with demon 
guilds. 

To this view <if the heroic ugi* of Greek art as being, so to speak, 
ail ago of real gold, an age delighting itself in precious material and 
exquisite handiwork in all tectonic crafts, the recent extraordinary 
cliscoverieH at Troy and Myeenu? are, on any plausible theory of tbeir 
date and origin, u witness. The lesthetic critic needs always to be 
on his guard against the confusion of niero curio!^ity or antiquity 
with beauty' iu art. Among the idyects discovered at Troy — ^mere 
curiosities, some of them, however interesting and instructive— 
the so-called royal cup cd' Priam, iu solid gold, two-handled and 
double-lipped, (the smaller lip desigiuHl for the host and his libation, 
the larger for the guot,) has iu the very simplicity of its design, the 
grace of the ecxmoiny with which it exactly fulfils* its purpose, a 
postUvo beauty, an absolute value for the aesthetic sense, strange and 
new enough, if it really settles at last a miicb-dcdiated expression of 
Homer; while the ** diadem,” with its twisted chains and flowers of 
pale gold, shows that those profuse golden fringes, waving so comely 
as be moved, which lIcphsDstu.s wrought for the heliuet of Achilles, 
were reaUy within the comjmss of early Greek art. 

And the story of the excavations at Mycenm reads more like soom 
weU*devised chapter of fiction than a nx^rd of sober facts. B[ere, 
those saaguine, half-childish dreams of buried treasnre diaoovered in 
dead imm'a graves, which seem U> have a charm for eveiyone, are 
mors than fulfilled in the spectacle of those antique kings, lying , in 
the^splendow their crowns and breast-plates itf embossed plate ol 
gold ; their swords, studded with golden imagery* at thmr sides, m 
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m JMWO feudal monument ; their very frees covered up most sfanngely 
m goldea masks. The verj" floor of one tomb, we read, was .thick 
vith gold-dust — ^the heavy gilding fallen from some peridied kingly 
veetmeEut ; in another was a downfall of golden leaves and flowem,* 
and, amid this profusion of thin fine fragments, rings, brackets, 
smaller crowns as if for children, dainty butterflies for ornaments of 
dresses, and that golden flower on a silver stalk-i-all of pure, soft gold, 
unhardened by alloy, the delicate films of which one must touch but 
lightl^; yet twisted and beaten, by bund and bammm*, into wavy, 
spiral relief, tho cuttle-fish with its long undulating arms appearing 
frequently.^ 

It is the very image of the old luxurious life of tho princes of the 
heroic age, as Homer describes it, with the arts in service to its kingly 
pride. Among the other costly objects was one representing the 
head of a cow, grandly designed in gold with boms of silver, like 
the horns of the moon, supposed to W s\mbolicul of HAre, the great 
object of worship at Argos. One of th»’ interests of the study of my- 
ihologv' is that it reflects tbe ways of life and thought of tho {leopio who 
conceived it ; and this religion of Here, the s{KH.*i»l religion of Argos, 
is congruous with what has been here s:iid as to tho place of art in 
the civilisation of the Argives ; it is a reflexion of that splendid and 
wanton old feudal life. Here is, in her original essence and moaning, 
equivalent to Demeter — the ono living spirit of tho earth, di%in<^ 
behind the veil of all its manifold visible energies. But in the 
development of a common mythological motive the various peoples 
are subject to the general limitations of their life and thought; 
they can but work outward what is within them ; and the religious 
conceptions and usages, ultimat4^ty derivable from one and the same 
rudimentary instinct, are sometimes most diverse. Out of the visible, 
{diysieal energies of the earth and its system of annual change, tbe 
old Pdasgian mind developed the ]>erson of Demeter, mystical and 
profoundly awful, yet profoundly pathetic, also, in her appeal to 
human sympathies. Out of tho sumo original elements, the civilisa- 
tion of Argos, <m the other hand, dcvclopes tbe religion of Queen 
H9r^ a mere Demetcr, at bcjst, of gaudy flower-l>eds, whose toilet 
Hmner describes with all its delicate fineries ; though, chametor- 
iitically of Homer, we may still detect, })erhapB, some traces of the 
mystical person of the earth, in the all-]jervading acont of tbe 
ambrofdal nnguent with which she anoints herself, in the abundant 
tittsees of her hair, and in the curious variegation of her ornaments. 
Sb^ has become, though with some reminiacenco of the mvstical 
twirth, a very limited human person, wicked, angiy, jeal(ms~the 
lady of Ze^ in her castle-sanctuary at Mycenm, in wanton daUtanee 
with the Jring, coaxing him for cruel purposes in sweet deep, adding 
aitifidid dhaniis to her beauty. 
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Such are wme of the characterirtics with whieh Greek art is dis- 
cernible in that eerliest age* 01 themselTes^ tiiej ahnost answer the 
qtkesfcioii which next arises — Whence did art come to Chreeoe P or 
*wasitathing of absolutely native growth there? So some have 
decidedly maintained. Others, in a period which had little or no 
knowledge of Greek monuments anterior to the full development of 
art under Pheidias, who, in regard to the Greek sculpture of the 
age of Pheidias, were like iK*ople who, in criticising Michelangelo, 
should have no knowledge of the earlier Tuscan school— of thCf works 
of Donatello and Mino da Fiesole — rcasily satisfied themselves with 
theories of iti* derivation roady-mude from other countries. Critics 
in the lost century, especially, noticing some characteristics which 
early Greek work has in common, indeed, with Egyptian art, but 
which are common also to all such i*arly work everywhere, supposed, 
as a matter of course, that it e:iim\ as the Greek ivligion also, from 
— that old, immemorial, half-known birthplace of all wonderful 
things. There are, it tnu*, authorities for this derivation among 
the Greeks themsiivc's, dar/ded as they w<‘re by the marvels of the 
ancient civiltKation of Egypt, a eivUisation so different from their 
on the first ojKming of Kg) pt to G^s(^k visitors. But, in fact, 
that opening did not take* plae<» till the reign of Psammctichus, about 
the middle of the seventh eenturv b.( a relutivelv late dale. Psam- 
meticbus intnKlueed and settled Gnn^k mercenaries in Egypt, and, 
for a time, the Grc*ek^ came very close to Egy])tian life. They can 
hardly fail to have been stimulatiMl by that display of cverj' kind of 
artistic w’orkrnanship gb-aming t»vcr the whole of life ; they may in 
turn have fn^shened it with new motives. And we mav remark, 
that hut for tho pocniliar uvisc of Kg:ypt concerninjj the tombs of the 
doad~lhcir lubit of invoMin" th«- Wt abodes of the dead with all 
the appurtenaiK'os <if notive lift' — of tliat whole world of art, so 
various and elaborate, nothing but the ifreat, monumental works in 
stone wimld have remained to ourw'lvos. We should have experienced 
in rei^rd to it, wind we actually experience too much in our know- 
ledge of Greek art— the luck of a littiii" background, in the smaller 
tectonic work, for its great works in architecture, and the bolder sort 
of aeolpturo. 

But, one by one, at last, as in the medieval parallel, monumenia 
ninstrative of the earlier growth of Greek art before tho rime e£ 
Pheidias have come to light, and to a just appreciatiem. They allow 
that tha defvelopiaent of Greek art had already proceeded aosne wi^ 
hefore the opening of Kgypt to the Greeks, and point, if to a loaratgft 
*Muroe at all, to oriental rather than Egyptian influenoea; and the 
^^Muy which derived Greek art, with many other Greek thinga, firom 
BOW hardly finds supporters. In Greece tdl things are ai 
OBoacldaiidnew. Aa, in phj-sical organisma, the aetnal pairielea 
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iD|:ii>Wtter have existed long before ia otlier eombmatioas; and what 
i^xeaUyaew ia a new organism is the new cohering force ' the 
wiicbef life — so, in the products of Greek civilisation, the actual 
elesaents are traceable elsewhere by antiquarians who care to trace 
t h em ; the clcmenta, for instance, of its peculiar national architec- 
ture. Yet all is also emphatically autoeAthoMu$, as the Greeks said, 
new-born at home, by right of a new, informing, combining spirit 
playing over those mere elements, and touching them, above all, with 
a wonderful sense of the nature and destiny of man — the dignity of 
bis soul and of bis body — so that in all things the Greeks are as 
discoverers. Still, the original and primaty* motive seems, in matters 
of art, to have come from without ; and the view to which actual 
discovery and all true analogies more and more point is that of a 
connexion of the origin of Greek art, ultimately with Assyria, 
proximately *witb Pha*nicia, partly through Asia Minor, and chiefiy 
through — an original connexion again and again reasserted, 

like a surviving trick of inheritance, as in later times it came in 
contact with the civilisation of Cariu and Lycin, old affinities being 
here linked anew; and with a certain Asiatic- tradition, of which 
one representative is the Ionic style of architecture, traceable all 
through Greek art — an Asiatic curiousness, or -Troa-iXm, strongest 
fo. that heroic age of which I bare been speaking, and distinguishing 
some schools and masters in Greece more than others; and always in 
appreciable distinction from the more clearly defined and sclf-osserted 
Hellenic influence. Homer himself witnesses to the intercourse, 
through early, adventurous commerce, as in the bright and animated 
picture with which the history of Herodotus begins, between tlie 
Greeks and Hustem countries. We may, ])crhap8, forget sometimes, 
thinking over the greatness of its ploec in the history of cirilisation, 
how small a country Greece really was ; bow short tho distances 
onwards, from island to island, to the coast of Asia, so that we can 
hardly make a sharp separation between Asia and Greece, nor deny, 
besides great and palpable acts of importation, all sorts of impalpable 
Aaiattc influences, by way alike of attraction and repulsion, upon 
Gredc manners and taste. Homer, as wo saw, was right in making 
Troy essentially, a Greek city, with inhabitants superior in all cul- 
toze to their kinsmen on the Western shore, and perhaps propor- 
tionally wericer on the practical or moral side, and with on dement 
of laud'd Ionian voluptuousness in them, typified by the cedar and 
gold of that chamber of Paris — an element which the austere, more 
etrietly European dement of the Dorian Apollo will one day correct 
ia all gfsnaine Greeks. The JEgeon, with its islmids, u, then, a bond 
of union, not a harrier; and we must think of Greece, as has been 
rightly said, as its udiole continuous shore. 

The duncterisrics of Gredc ar^ indeed, in the herdo ag% so for 
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M we eaa diioesm them, are those alio of Phaemeiau art, its ddight 
io metal ammig the rest, of metal especially as aa demeat in 
architecture, the covering of everything witii plates of metaL It 
^ras firom PhaanicU that the costly material in whmh early Greek 
art delighted actually came — ivory, amber, much of the preeioos 
metals. These the adventurous Phcenician traders brought in 
return for the mussel which contained the famous purple, in quest of 
which they penetrated far into all the Greek havens. Beeent 
discoveries present the island of Cyprus, the great source of oo|^r 
and ooppcr>work in ancient times, os the special mediator between 
the art of Plimnicia and Greece; and in some archaic figuree of 
Aphrodite with her dove, brought from Cyprus and now in the 
British Museum— objects you might think, at first sight, taken from 
the niches of a French Gothic cathedral — are some of the beginnings, 
at least, of Grtnik sculpture manifestly under the influence of Pbee- 
nician masters. And, again, mythology is the reflex of charactor* 
istic facts. It is through Cyprus that the religion of Aphrodite 
comes from Pha;‘nicia to Greece. Here, in Cyprus, she is connected 
with some other kindred elements of mythological tradition, above 
all with the beautiful old story of Pygmalion, in which the thoughts 
of art and love are connected so clo.se]y together. First of all, on 
the prows of the Pha'iiician ships, the tutelar}’ image of Aphrodiro 
Euplant, the protectress of sailors, comes to Cyprus — ^to Cythera; 
it is in this simplest .sense that she is, primarily, Auadyomene. And 
her connexion with the arts is always an intimate one. In Cypmt 
her worship is connected with an architecture, not colodkl, but full 
of dainty splendour — the art of the shrine-maker, the maker of 
reliquaries; theftarts of the toilet, the toilet of Aphrodite ;— the 
Homeric hymn to Aphrodite is full of all that ; delight in which WO 
have seen to be characteristic of the true Homer. 

And now wo sec why Hopha'stus, that crookbacked and uneomety 
god, is the husband of Aphrodite. Hophmstus is the god of fire, 
indeed; os fire he is flung from heaven by Zeus ; and in the marvdloae 
contest between Achilles and the river Xanthus in the twenty-fint 
book of the Iliad, ho intervenes in favour of the hero, as mere fire 
against watm*. But he soon i*eases to be thus generally repreasaia^ 
tive of the functions of fire, and becomes almost exclusively repte- 
Bsntative of one only of its aspects, its' function, namely, in regard to 
aarly art ; he becomes the patron of smiths, bent witk hia labour at 
the forge, as people had seen such real workeoe; he ia the moat per* 
feody devtdrqwd of all the D.’odoli, Mulcibers, mr Oabetri. That tHw 
god of fire beeomea the god of all art, of arc^teoture included, ae 
^a| ha mahei the houses of the gods, and is also the hoshaad of 
Aphrodite, marks a threefold group of fimta ; tiie prtmunenoe, first, 
of a pam^ar kind of art in early Greece, that beeatifol metal*wwi^ 
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he i« hound and bent ; «MaQii%» the ooanwrian df thH 
Aiwig i. Aphrodite, urith an almost veaton penonal apletadimr: 

’ Aie thirdly, of all this with Cyprus and Fhisttioia. 

liteidly, Aphrodite ocnnea. H^hsBstus is the VijnritaaF 
fonn” of tho Asiatic clement in Greek art. 

This, then, is tho situation trhich Gie first period of Greek art 
compidicnds: a people whose ciTilisation is still young, delighting, 
as the young do, in ornament, in the sensuous beauty of ivory and 
gold, in all the lovely productions of skilled fingors. They reemve 
all this, together with tho wotship of Aphrodite, by way of (^pra% 
from Phamicia, from the older, decrepit Eastern civilisation, itself 
long since surfeited with that splendour; and they rcceiTe it in 
fn^al quantity, so frugal that their thoughts always go back to the 
East, where there is the fulness of it, as to a wonder-land of art. 
Beceived thus in frugal quantity, through many generaliona, that 
world of Anatic tectonics stimulates the sensuous capacity in thorn, 
iieewsfawns the hand to produce and tho eye to appreciate the more 
ddicately enjoyable qualities of material things. But nowhere in 
all this various and exquisite world of design is there as yet any 
adequate sense of man himself, nowhere is there an insight into or 
power over human form as the expression of human sonl. Yet those 
aks of design in whidi that younger people delights have in them 
already, aa dnigned work, that spirit of reasonable order, that ex- 
preasiTe congruity in the adaptation <»f means to ends, of which the 
fully developed admimblenoss of human form is but the eonsunmui- 
tion — a ooMmmmation already anticipated in the grand and animated 
figorea of epic poetry, their power of thought, their laughter and 
tears. Under the hands of that younger jMsople, asgbey imitate and 
pass largely and freely beyond those older craRsmen, the fire of the 
reasonable soul will kindle, little by little, up to the Theseus of the 
Parthenon and tho Venus of Melos. 

The ideal aim of Greek sculpture, os of all other art, is to deal, 
indeed, with the deepest dements of man’s nature and destiny, to 
oommand and express these, but to deal with them in a manner, and 
with a kind of expression, as dear and graceful and simple, if it 
may he, as that of the Japanese flower-painter. And what the 
studmit of Greek sculpture has to cultivate generally in himself is 
the capadty for appreciating tho expression of thought in outward 
form, the constant habit of associating sense with soul, of tradng 
what we call expression to its sources. But, concurrently with this, 
he must also cultivate, all along, a not less equally constant apprecia- 
tion of intelligent uorkmamhip in work, and of design in things 
dmgaed, of the rational control of matter everywhere. From 
maii^’ wnrees he may feed this sense of intelligence and design in 
tim pfodnetions of tho minor crofts, above all in the various and 
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exqiuttte met ci fofmt, Canyii^ • dtlioMj like iliat of natore 
ita^ into ooM^lbm of imitation, r^mdnotum and oomimiation — 
leaf aadflowar^i^and bird, reed and water--«ad failing mify wbmi 
U Umehmii^ aaered human form, tint art of Japan is not so unlike 
the earlieilt stages of Ghreok art as might at first sight be supposed. 
We have here^ and in no mere fragments, the qwetaole of a universal 
applioation to the instruments of daily life of fitness and beauty, 
in a temper still onsophisUcuted, as also unelevated, by the divum- 
tion of tibe spirit of man. And at least the student must alwijs 
remember tlut Greek art was throughout a much richer and waxmmr 
thing, at once with more shadows, and more of a dim magnifioenee 
in its surroundings, than the illustrations of a classical dictionary 
might induce him to thmk. Some of the ancient temples of Greece 
were as rich in anithctic curiosities as a famous modem museum. 
That Asiajlip ironrt\ia, that spirit of minute and curious lovoUneas, 
follows the bolder imaginative efforts of Greek art all through ite 
history, and one can hardly be too careful in keeping up the smiae 
of this daintiness of execution through the entire course of its 
"nevelopment. It is not only that the minute object of art, the tiny 
vase*painting, iniayUo, coin, or cameo, often reduces into the palm 
of the hand lines grander than those of many a life-sized or colossal 
figure ; but there is also a sense in which it may be said that the 
Venue of Helos, for instance, is but a supremely well-executed 
objeot of f^rtu, in the must limited sense of the term. Those solenm 
images of the temple of Theseus are a perfect embodiment of the 
human ideal, of the reasonable soul and of a spiritual wilwld; th^ 
are also tho best nmfe things of their kind, os an um or a cup is 
well made. 

A perfect, many-sided development of tectonic crafts, a etate sodh 
aa the art of some \iations has ended in, becomes for tho Gredca 
a mere opportunity, a m<<r<> starting-ground for their imaginative 
presentment of man! moral and inspirt'd. A world of material 
splendour, moulded cby, Ixatten gold, polished stone ; — the infitrming, 
reaaonable soul entering mto that, n!claiming the metal and atane 
and clay, till thi^ arc as full of liring breath as the real warn body 
itaelf; the presence of those two elements is oontinuooa thiooghoot 
the fiMrtniUMi of Greek an atW tho heroic age, and the omstaat 
right eetimate of their action and reaction, from period to period, its 
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IBISH NEEDS AND IRISH REMEDIES, 


Of the many etirring questions wldcli move men’s minds at tbe 
present time there is, perhaps, none wlcfeh more nearly ooncems the 
welfare of the Empire than our political relations with Ireland. 
For this may involve not merely the peace and prosperity of that 
portion of our home dominions, but the entire future of representative 
institutions in these islands. On one point there^is in theory at 
least general agreement — Ireland and Irish difficulties ought not to 
be looked upon from a party point of Ticw% and the old race hatred 
which has done so much mischief in the past should be allowed now ^ 
peacefully to slumber. The good government of Irelii||tit the jm* 
couiagement of a friendly disposition on the port of its peopb 
towards England and the common Parliament, have to be considered 
as much for the sake of the genenil interest as for the benefit of our 
fellDW-sabjects on the other side of the Irish Channel. So far, we 
can scaredy contend that our rule has been either politically or 
economically very successful. It rests still in a greater dfgrce upon 
force than upon the loyalty and goodwill of the majority of the popu- 
lation. A country which is still treated with exceptional rigour» 
where Coercion Acts are not uncommon, volunteer enrolment not 
permitted, the possession of arms tabooed, and where, in addil|pii to 
the permanent garrison of 40,000 regular troc»ps, a local army of 
12,000 well-armed and well-disciplined men is kept up, under the 
name of a constabulary, in order to enforce the law and put down 
possible risings, is not a land which has yet entered fuUy into the 
spirit of free institutions. 

Recent events have brought this home to ui in a veiy unpleasant 
diape ; but there is something more annoying in this case than in 
any other. We arc accustomed to pride ourselves on our skill as 
administrators, still more upon our readiness to do justice to those 
who are in any way dependent upon us for obtaining the recognition 
of thmr rights, however much those rights may run counter to our 
own appormit interest. Yet here at our very door W'e are unable 
to satisfy, or even to permanently tronquilli^, a people who have 
fumidLed many of the best soldiers to our armies, some of the ubl^ 
and most brilliant orators and writers to our literature, and, more 
tensarkalda still, the most successful Viceroy of India (Lord Mayo), 
and the moat capable Governor-General of Canada (Lord DoSkrm) 
of e«r time. There is no great distance between the two oountviea 
to lender inquiry tedious, expensive, or difficult; no radical 
fence of language, customs, or even of religion to interifere with 
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nutaal undenAanding. A trip aeroM to Dablin, and thence to 
all parte of the^iaUnd, is pleasant aa well ae way, though few 
En^h poKtieisns think of taking it until thejr havo been ap« 
pointed Chief Secr^ary, or there is some trouble afoot Books* 
articles, pamphlets, debates without end, have been deroted to the 
elucidation of the subject, and Ireland has beyond doubt been ^ 
besi*di 80 os|f jji country in Europe for the last fire-and^thiity yeaia. 

Nererthdiow, at the end of three quarters of a century of Unioa 

there seem# as little genuine contentment with British as these 

was in the year lt<U0. The slightest agitation on any public questioil 

shows at once that disloyaltv and disaffection lie close to the surfiMSe 
^ » » 

of apparent tranquillity. Irish journals of large circulation and 
considerable ability openly rejoice at the prospect of what would be 
r joint failure, and mourn at the idea of joint success ; a rising in India 
is viewed 'With satisfaction, as a rightful protest against tyranny, 
though thousands of Irishmen havo served and serve still with ^s* 
tinction in our groat dep<>ndcncy. Fjw, in short, can doubt that in 
a period of real dangi'r England’s difBculty woxild again be Ireland’s 
opportunity, and that, if any fair chance of success offered, the hotter* 
headed amtators in Ireland and in America would try tho effect of 
another mng. At sueh u time inde<'d we might even move twenty 
thouaand men from India with Ites risk of disturbance than an eqnal 
number from Ireland, though doubtless if matters were left to Irish* 
men alone to deal with, the Protestants of the north and the well* 
to*^Catholic8 would soon put down any communistic insurrection. 

Still, in spite of recent agitation and turmoil, most Englishmmi 
and Scotchmen fail to discern any deep reason for dissatis&ctioli. 
They see no very 8e*rious grievance — nothing which the Imperial 
Parliament has not shown a diiqKMition of late years to handle and 
constitutionally to amend. Is Ireland really overtaxed and depleted? 
Irish mcmlicr.>« certainly do not lack the oratorical or literary faoolty. 
Let them make it clear, and Vtring in a well-considered Bill to remedy 
the injustice. Are Catholics still under political or eduoatiwud 
diaabilities P Tho common I'arliamcnt cannot now be aocuaed ci 
indifierenco to their fairly*statcd cUims. Is on extensum of the 
Aunobiae needed ? England, in the opinion of many, ia in the like 
case, and at any rate tho last Jleform Bill is comparatively reoent. 
Does the Laifl Act of 1870 need further reviutm in a liberal and 
tbmofore in a oouservative sense? Let the Irish members agree 
anumg thomeelvea upon a measure, and they will be enre of at laaat 
aa mnob atUmtion as English memlwrs can secure for English BiUs. 
If they are unable to come to terms themselveB npon what ia 
^miiable, they can scarcely expect tho wh<do House of Commons to 
be aUo to see at once what is required. Such is the oomnum 
mid thoagh ih«re is something to be said on tho other aids as to tho 
atxvu. HA r 
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IWNHUnr in which Irish members have on some oooasiom been 
’mAnrted on mutters of purely locsl oonomn* it is scuroely snrptisiii^ 
that ntttch anger and impatience have bemt aroused by the late agita* 
thm and the renewed denunciation of a House of Commeiui in 
which a hundred and five Irish membem have seats. 

If ever in any country men in power showed themselTes anxious 
to'mnove all ground for ill-feeling between two peoples, that cer- 
tainly did Mr. Gladstone's administration in 1869 and 1870 with* 
reference to Jn.*land. Two deeply rooted prejudices iil the minds 
of EugHshmen were overruled by Scotch and Irish votes, in order 
that justice might be done in one respect, and an#Bmcst nttompt 
made to bring about a settlement in another. No sooner nd this 
triumph been won, no sooner, too, hud the ballot been carried, 
which, in the opinion of one of the nhlest of the lri.sh representu-|l 
tives, "brought for the first time the influence and wiU of the 
Irish people directly to bear upon the asstmhly at Wcatminstcr," 
than the new party which h^ be«.>n o^g3lni^ed set to work to agitate 
for a more or less complete separation, and for the last two or 
three years they have used the fonns of representative govern- 
ment to emharmss and obstruct the at-seinbly which, as bod been 
admitted, displayed great readiness to nnuove their fbcognised 
grievances. 119181 is more, pcrsisttoce is threatened in these tactics 
until the majority is worried into aequicscenri> in its own defeat. 
Take what view we may of the evils from which Ireland has been 
and is now suffering — and 1 for one hold that Ireland cannoti(plely 
he looked at altogether from an Knglish staadpuinl~can we wonder 
thuftt there is a growing disineliiiatiun to discuss the condition of the 
country calmly):' It would be a grave mUfurtuno indeed if the 
irritation occasioned by what is now going on were to interfere with 
the reforms that may be needed. But sober Irishmen must know 
ver)' well that the only hope of obtaining a |ioi1ion of what they are 
striving fur, i» by convincing the general aswmbty in which they are 
so fully repr<.*«K>ntcd, that what is asked is reasonable, and that the 
proposed amiigcments would work. Certainly notlUng that Ireland 
can do will force on the first steps towards repeal or separation. 
Bather, if pashed too far, the action now threatened may tend to 
exasperate. The agitation, even taking the highest estimate of its 
strength, is a small matter; serious, no doubt, as a Aost nnwrioomo 
sym^om of a bod fwling which it was hoped was dying down, but 
nothing cakulaU-d to disturb s nation that passed withont mneh 
concem through the troubles of 1848, and to whom tho Feniasn ruung 

« 1867 seemed only a poor practical joke. Obstruction in ^Hotisc 

of Gommons is grav^er. But there are lunils bt^ond whieli this 
mechanical interruption will not bo tolerated, and to Manmo that 
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tito pai^y iMtiom tactics* will ba tanuly pot ap with in iiie next 
Parliantmt (no nutter how many Home Bi^ns may be retnmed for 
Irieh or En^b oonstituencies) ia to take a eery low eetiniate of the 
new 9ouse of Oomnnms. 

At the same time none can deny to bisfttnen the perfect right to 
agitate legally for Homo Rule. The only proper oooree, ibeinfore, 
when Catholice and Protestants, rich and poor, join tog^er to clai m 
^eelf'goTemment, is to try to uuderf<tand what is really wanted, w^the 
ory has arisen, and how it can most advantageously be met. To teQ 
Mr. Shaw ai^Mr. Mitchell Henry, the OVlonor Don and Mr. 
SulliaiHa thatwmovoment which has virtually pushed aside t heir 
leadenmp in favonr of li^ss scrupulous persons must simply mid in 
political chaos, is nothing to the point. They have all of them 
character and property to lose, and doubtless see something in 
Homo Rule which callous Englishmen fail to discover. For we are 
told that Home Rule will settle everything. The national aspira* 
tions of the Irish — none the less romantic for being wholly und^ned 
—the religions differences between Catholic and Protestant, the 
disputes between landlord and tenant, these and sundry other 
difficult matters will be satisfactorily disposed of at one and the same 
time. ’Home Rule is in short the panacea fur all Irish trouble. What 
the Imperial Parliament cannot compr^end or gfkpple with, that 
an Irish Parliament will solve without the least exertion. Mueh is 
it to be regretted that the matter has never yet been set ont in 
suclta form as to convey any distinct meaning. 

Hitherto in putting forward their views on this important aubjeet. 
Irishmen have relied much upon tbo histoiy* of post grievances aad 
the general advantages of their nen* scheme, but have rarely, it may 
indeed be said never, (*ntured npon d€>tail8. Mr. Butt, who was 
speoially careful in this respect, was congratulated by his supportem 
on the fact that he skilfully avoidtnl giving his opponents ike 
advantage of telling them what he really wanted. But as has been 
seen from the first, it is precisely in the details of any plan of Home 
Rule that the resil difKcultv lies. As to the post there is tiow no 
great difference of opinion. That Ireland snffered mnok under 
English domination admits of no dispute. Up to our own. day bnt 
littie tffbrt was made to conciliate the bulk of the people, or to gowsm 

a 

(1) The iMrioiit oMniciioii of Ituit ItegHn with fUr SUdSfon) Korthcoto** i«fWI 

to lAedipo Ui« Gowrntuf^t U> nit;ht to tho diiettMlim of lli« 0*OHiar 

l>oa*s CotlMillo Uftivintity Bill, on tho Ihut tho Iragiinoii of iho Hoqimi wm 

tlMdr t>«ii>fadh«nd. Ono Imh nttor antiiher got oi|^ nad doelifod that Uda 

aia|i thoalil not condooa to tho |.niihing fonrtunl of imbliu b iifffaia Wi Tbay oanMl 
ont thin Duaat on iho moimml by delaying thn Indian Btidgot an Imiar tiii n half* 
Uah mmlmcomidaiiiad of haetng Wn diMneimd ; but Itia mely not tha boot anqr 
lb ibom a capacity for wdr-govammaiit lo oadaavoor to nadar aB tniiriaantaUfi 
tmmaiant 

V a 
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tli« country for iti own sake. The noet neeeaeary refooM were 
wiOihdd until, as in ihe case of Cathtdio Ibiaiiicipation, the ubvera* 
|Mnt yielded to one agitation only in meh wise as to prordee another. 
Katorally. therefore^ the Irish look back to what seems to thfm the 
one bright spot in their history — ^the Parliament which kept up a 
sort of illusory independence for nearly twmaty years. The memory 
of the great orators of that assembly still lingers in the land, and 
lends a deceptive gilding of national greatness to the period, whilst the* 
briber}’ and corruption by which the Union was brought about 
afford ground enough for saying that it was unfaii^ obtained. A 
comparison too of the view taken of O’Connell dudUg hiaJtfeiime 
with that which is bdd now, sen’os to show yot more oIoRly the 
mistakes which have been made. That turbulent orator was, as all 
now see, a patriot, and his demand for the disruption of the Empire ' 
ought to have been met by the steady removal of Irish griovauces. Had 
thia been done, more time might hare been devoted to the considera* 
tion of the economical condition of Ireland which brought about the 
cataatropbe of 1847. With that catastrophe the history of Ireland 
for men of the present generation may be said to begin. Between 
1800 and 1846 the population of Ireland bad increased, under the 
oomlnned induence of cottier tenancy and the potato, from 4,o00,000 
to nearly 0,000,100. Two ‘bad crops in 8ucee.S8ion killed 1,000,000 
of the inhabitants, and drove 2,000,0(10 away, bringing down the 
pc^Nilation to about its present level. There were grave mistakes 
made, but from that time to this the terrible famine of 1847, has 
been referred to by Irish orators as if it hod been a crime of the 
British Government. Thou-sauds of Irishmen in America and the 
British Colonies, as well as in Ireland itself, arc bitter enemies of 
the nation to whom they attribute their enforced expatriation. 

With all this we most simply make our account. It would bo as 
impossible, as it would unquestionably be ruinous, to rotransplont 
the emigrants and their descendants to Irish soil. What part the 
Iridi either abroad or in I^gland would have in that new nationality 
which the Fenians think to create, none outside of the secret brother* 
hood can possibly imagine. Home Buie, however complete, would in 
nowise affect the dwellers in Liverpool, Glasgow or Southwark, Kow 
York or St. Louis. Moreover the soberer of tho Irish leaders are 
-jm much opposed to Fenianism os they were ten or twelve years 
Mgo. In so far OS that element of disorder comes to tho front, the 
.eentnl Government may iairly expect the support of intelligent 
Jbidunen of whatever position or cre^. With Fenianism the issues 
pass at once outside political limits, and involve questions which few 
to open without seeing further tlum th^ can see at present. 

Butin the thirty*two years which have passed since the great 
Irdaad baa not adyanced with the rapidity that might have 
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been h^pei for, end her stagnation bee appeared the mote olmotis in 
oomperiaoti with the iptmordinary inereaee in wealth of ISngland 
and Scotland during the same period. At first there was to al| 
appearance great improvement. In spite of much hardahip and 
even cruelty, the emigration and evictions benefitted Ireland as a 
whole. The inflow of capital from England raised the rate of wages. 
The 5,500,000 left had more elbow-room, and the improvement of 
* communication gave opportunities for employment in England at 
better pay than at home. lJut remaining still a poor agricultural 
country with a luffre absentee proprietaiy, we have now evidoioe 
and to^rpare Hat in many parts of the island the people are still 
living TOm hand to mouth, and eke out in the bei^t times but a 
precarious subsistence. Exceptional measures, such as have* never 
been called for in any part of England during the whole six years 
of growing depression, have had to be taken this year in hot haste 
for the relief of the people in the West of Ireland. Nor should it 
be forgotten that up to a late date Conservatives and Liberals alike 
refused to admit the gravity of the distress. This of course puts a 
now and forcible argument in the mouth of the advocates of Home 
Rule. If we could not see (they may contend) and would not 
believe, that the efti^cts of agricultural depression must be far heavier 
in Ireland than in Ivngland, how can wc' satisfactorily handle more 
important matters? Happily there have not been the political 
grievance.^ of the past for agitators to work upon. The right of a 
landlord to demand rent so long as society remains what it is, cannot 
be disputed, nor of course his right to evict on non-payment; but 
whatever objections may be taken to Sir. Gladstone's outspoken 
observations as to the influences which enabled him to carry the 
Ilisc*stablishment of the Irish Church and the Irish Land Bill, or 
even as to the merits of tin's© measures in themselves, the agitation 
of this autumn and winUr woul^ have been infinitely more 
dangerous if the former at latst had not been passed.^ The in- 
ditTerenoe of the ItniKrrial rarliamentto Irish concerns, the incapacity 
to deal fiiirly where vesfiKl interests were involved, and the religioua 
animosity which blinded meu^s eyes to the principles of ordinary 
justice, would have affordwl the groundwork for orations of a very 
different character from those which, as it is, have done much mis- 
chief. I 

(l) Tbs fiunott* thini clauMi, giviag com|>eiuialion f<ir svietion, bsi taniid out ths 
fiUurs lacifi Coniorrsiive* uad nmny LiWraljf ]•miictcd it would. Oa Uis tuks bsod 
tho huidloril, though not jirereutiHl from utiJuly nuting the rmt, wss stoppsd Srm 
^taming out s Umsat, howsvt^r bsd a f»rro«*r he might be, without bsuvy oo»p ta ii t i< n > 
tki tho utihtr, by giving this second interest in tho soil, eviction, svua to Bon^psymsal 
of tsut^ ItiM omisd into n greutor grii^vanco Ib^n bofore. Thus s good tcnsnCs runt 
might Vs tuliod ns tbs rswnxd of his improvements, but thm was m adeqosto msnns of 

^tng with s bud tsnant 
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** Ifir. Neilson Hutoodc’s able and diipaanonate pepo' ^ ^ 1**^ 
VQinber of this JBletiesr diows that mneh haytill to be dene before 
Xtdand is placed upon a level with England and Scotland in natters 
of ordinary administration. But it should not he overiooked thati 
owing tu a varie^ of causes, Ireland is still for behind both the tutor 
countries in many respects^ and it docs not follow that Iriahnen are 
folly prepared for all measures that might be suited to Scotland. 
Still, when this allowance is made, it is open to all vrho choose to 
follow Dr. Hancock’s plain unvarnished statement that Irish (fotho* 
lies are still, nominally at lea.»t, under disabilities which liberal men 
of both partice would wish to free them from ; that tlie Poor Law— 
that the law itsi'lf is laid in principle may be admitted without 
affectiiig the contention — ts b(>hind what is thought necessary in 
richer ^gland ; that public i<ducutton ought to be placed upon an 
equal footing with that in Kngland or Scotland ; that localisa- 
tion of jurisdiction and cumulative voting should lie introduced. 
Here we have suggestions of mure complete a-simUation. But 
immediately afterwards come the projKisuls that the Bright clausei 
should be further extended, and Ulster tenant-right — a cuhtom ex- 
torted and maintained outside of the law for gimerutions hy the 
energy and independence of u non- Irish |>t>ople — should be mode law 
for all Ireland. This is, of course, considerably in advuiire of English 
or Scotch legislation.* 

Dr. Hancoi'k maintains also, in common with the Home Rulera, 
that the Imperial ParUaroent has neglcrted Irish affaire, and that, 
therefore. Irishmen h.<iTe just gpuiiHl for complaint. When ibia is 
examined into, it is difficult to s<>e that Irishmen, except in regard 
to matters on which then* has been thi* widinit differenco of 
opinion among themselves, have more rrawm to grumble than the 
r^ of us. If they had pressed the economical and legal conaidcra- 
tions now mming to the froik with the same t'nergy as haa b'.’en 
devoted to Catholic education, fur more would have been dune by 
this time. Admitting also to the fuli(*st extent the claims of the 
Irish members, we have still to learn, as Dr. Hancock says, that 
wh<de or partial separation is the best or safost way to cany* 
them. That, in fact, is a very mild way of putting it. DeoenP 
tralisation is a priucqile which, as u rule, tinda favour with 
*"016 oountiy, but a method which would leave it open to a body of 
men to decLire that property in land had ceased to exist for one 
aection of society, is scarcely in accordance with any government 
at all. Even granting that the demand for Homo Hulo is to lie 
justified on general grounds, how Ireland would benefit has not yelfi 
been shown. 

That 80 for there should have been no intelligible dmlt of any 
definite project for Home Buie made public, surely go(>a to show 
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ito advoMtes axo &lly aware of tlie d£ffioiiUy» not to say tiia impos- 
•ifaality, of pwpoaingr p plan whiek w<Hild ataml tiw teat of eritieism 
and duQuaaion. Home Rule, as we Jmow it, may adlon anything. It 
is the moat elastic political formula yet dtacovered. It aecree to 
include for the time being men who mean widely different things. 
Thna, there are those who really aim at np more than they say, and 
honestly believe that a belter and more economical system of gorem- 
ment for Ireland might be established by Irishmen themaelTeai, with- 
out in thf least aflccting tii<> connection between the two countries^ or 
sapping the authority of the Imperial Government. There are othma 
who say plainly that Home Rule is u step to repeal of the Union, 
and a yet more complete m'parutiim. LasUy, there arc the National- 
ists pure and simple, whose “ Ireland for the Irish ” signifies some- 
thing which they know will never be yielded except to a successful 
rebellion, ratriotism, seli-si.'eking demagoguism, and misguided 
lanatjcism ai#found for u time under the same banner. 

The cU'an>8t explanatifin of what the Home Rule party wish is 
still to be found in the original re.iolutions iHi»scd by the committee 
of the Home Goveriinictit A*<sticiution appointed for that purpose. 
All subsequent sjh'h-Iu'- have b(>on based upon these original propo- 
sitions, and the argununts ukhI in the Home Rule debate of 1874 
were directed rather lc» the e\{ainsiou of grievances which Hmne 
Rule must of itstdf renudy, than to the proof of hon' it could be 
satisfactorily carried out in practice. In brief, however, the Home 
Rule prognunme compriM-s the following heads : — A national Parlia- 
ment of the Queen, Lords, and Commons of Irt'Iand. This Parliament 
to have the right of legislating for, and regulating, all mutters rat- 
ing to the internal affuir.s of Ireland, with full control over Irish 
resources and revenues, sul jeet only to the obligation of contributing 
the just pru|)t>rtiuii to the Impt'riol expenditure. The Imperial 
Parlionieut is alone to have tbc pi>wcr of dealing with foreign and 
colouial questions, tw well us with all matters of Imperial defence. 

This brief programme means, as we have since learnt, that Ireland 
is to have the exclusive nuinugtnncnt of her own taxation, her own 
land laws, her own cslucation, her own railways, fisheries, and public 
iworks, through a parliament sitting in Dublin, of which the Upper 
House will consist entirely of Irish pci'rs, and the Lower will be 
elected by irishmeu living in Ireland. Now I venture to think that 
if Lcudi Home Rulers could slmw that such a parliament might be 
sumadaed without bringing on the break-up of the Union ; that its 
meeting would really hnefit Inland: if it could be proved, too, that 
! Imperial intereata would suiter no injury, and that, in fact, the whole 
wrangemmit would not foil from the start — if all these points I say 
oeold be aatisfoctorily established, little objection would be raised to 

proposals. There is no more foriing on the part of membsroof the 
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Hoim ConiixLoiiBy or of Englishmeii gonoiBlly, agtiinrt a parhainoiit 
at Dabiin than against a parliament at Edinburgh) or aay at Oar* 
iiaiTon. Why sHouId there be nowadays Y Wo arc dealing with 
political business, and all we wont to know is what may be the best 
way of cany-ing on the Qiieen^s Qovemmont. It is merely because 
the Irish remedies are t^iought to ho wholly impracticable, that 
they are denounetxl as impolitic. In any case the burden of proof 
rests with those who consider the present system faulty, and recom- 
mend the suhstitution of another. ^ 

It is well novorthelcas, in view of the netir approach of a general 
election, to gather from the vague statements ut hand what steps 
would have to be taken bi'fon^ another Irish Parliament could £nd 
itself established on (Villege (m'crn. For, as we see, those who pro- 
pose to stand for EngH^^nh cou’^titucncies are called upon, if they wish 
to secure the Irish elector**, to pledge thomsidvo to vote for an 
inquiry into Homo llule, Xow an inquiry ortlered^y the House 
of Commons ha!» always hitherto bc^eiidireetixl towanls some practical 
end. But in this case an inquiry is propo^c^l into an iinpaljiable 
theory of government — an inquiry into the Iriimework and consti- 
tution of a political uill-o*-the-wisp, whieli no Irish member has 
yet been good enough to catch and table for our inspection. 
Would it not be well that occommcKlatiui? Englishmen should ask 
their Irish friends to be so kind as to (IchtiW for them what the 
basis of the investigation is to 

An Irish Parliament is to sit in Dublin. Well and gtHuI. Under 
what franchise is its Ijoaer House to lie* elected? Is that to be 
settled by the House of Commons ; or, su]>posing such a thing possible, 
by a caucus of the present Irish members by tliemHclvesP Even now 
some are in favour of a reduction of the fninchisi* and otbers are not 
when the Irish mcmliers arc ixi u minority. What would bo the ease 
when a lowering of the qualitication put the entire power of election 
for all local business in the hands of a jKiverty-siricken and unedu* 
cated peasantry*? Some points hero would seem to deserve con- ' 
sideration. Would anything satisfy the Catholic majority of the 
people of Ireland which failed to give them the majority of the repre-, 
sentatives in the Irish House of Commons? Is it conceivable thai"^ 
the Imperial I’arliamcnt would consent to any Iloform Bill for 
Ireland alone which would bring this about ? Granting the readiness 
of Catholics and Protestants together to give the fullest possible 
right of voting under existing circumstances, manifestly affairs would 
assume a totally different appearance when the balancing influenoe of 
English and Scotch members was withdrawn. The classes possossed 
of property and intelligence would be legally at the mercy of a body 
whose members had been elected by men holding views on the snbjeot 
of the right of individual ownership, and the proper incidence * 
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texation, much at varianco with what ii at present suppo^ to bo 
iound. Nor would tliis difficulty be in any way met if the MlUomcnt 
were left to the Irish members themseWes. 

But it may bo said the Irinh House of Lords would act as a chock 
upon th© Irish IIouso of Commons, even if Mr. Daritt or Mr. 
Stephens became IVimo Minister, and Mr. Brennan or Mr. I)aly 
was appointed Homo Stcrotary. So far from this being the case, 
we have hero only a clangor tlu‘ more. The Irish Peers are nearly 
all Prot^antsund all laiullonls; tho Irish Commons would probably 
bo most of them tonaiit«i, or the representatives of tenants, and 
Catholics. Have wc^ not in this urrangeiiic'ut the making of a dead* 
lock of iho most anarch ieal description We hivo cvnly to imagine 
fc^r a moment an Irish Purliutneiit at work by itwidf ujx^n a reform 
of the lend laws, iaeludiug tho iiewly-ch^veloptHl theory of rent, 
to sec where this would land the whole community. To put 
tho thing plainly, would the owners of prt*|>erty in Ireland 
ollow tho clas^ now agitating for u change, to carry out ihcir 
views under Home Kule without that Mjrt of opposition which 
has elseuhere led to cavil war? Hoiv long, again, would the 
Lower Hmi*<c submit to be thwarted in the slightest degree^ by the 
Upper, without renorting t*i viedenee? When the Imperial Parlia- 
ment losses a meaMure for the lamelit of this or that portion of 
the Irish population, there is no option on the ])art of dissentients 
about giving way. There is jKjwer at hand to enforce the law. But 
there is no sueh oLiious <lisj>;irity of force* in Ireland alone by any 
means, uule«»s the Im|H‘riaI authority is to bo iuvokq|d to carry out 
the decisions of the local parliament— an arraiigeuient which would 
scarcely be the Home Rule we understand. 

(If course the Protestant members and landlords of the Home 
Rule piirty may have some method of restricting the suffrage 
carefully concealed, whieh would obviate possible hitches, which 
would reconcile conllicting iulercsls, and assure the peaceable 
settlement of the rcfi»nn,s «o huidly called for. If so, they do u« 
a grave injustice by n<*t bringing it forward. For not the most 
iwdicul among us could \iew' without appnbension the unchecked 
^developmcut of some of the svdu*in<*H lately broached to admiring 
audiences. Is Indiuid fit fm* inanluKKl suffrage? That is what 
the rank and file of Home Rulers st*em to favour. First, theiii 
let us know whether manhiHHl suffrngo is to be the basis of the 
Irish House of Corainous; and if not, at what point abort of that 
it is intended to stop ? As in the event of any serious differooee 
of opinion leading to a collision, the interests of both countries 
t would neoossitato Im|»crial intervention, it is only right that we 
should have some opportunity of judging how soon, if Home 
^ ^Lttle were granted, such interference would again become unavoid* 
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dilfk .^^enriso the Impeml Pariuinieiit is asked bUndly to giTO 
tba pet^e of Ireland the povw to oi|pudao distarbance. widioal an/ 
right. wbatcTpr to stop them until it took an aotive shape. 

Assomiog' this iuitial difficulty disposed of, further drew- 
bodes at once come into view. For example^ the Home Rolera 
declare that then' is no wish whatever to break, up the Impertal 
oonnection, none to avoid {Hiving a just share of the Imperial taxa* 
don. Not disputing the former statement » who is to seUlo wbai is a 
just share of the Iiu{>ertal taxation^ the Irish or the Import Parlia- 
ment For there is a doubt on this head. Sir Joseph HcEenuai 
Mr, Mitchell Henry, and others contend — with how much of justice 
it is not my present pur{K>se to inquin' — that Ireland is taxed twice 
as heavily as England in pro{)ortioii to the relative itieans of the two* 
countries, and that bt's’uU'a the terms of Union are infringed by this 
excess, Thonfore there i>i a dilTercnce of opinion as to arhai would 
constitute a "just"’ contribution to the lmpi*riil exchequor. The 
records of the old Iri^^h rarlianu-nt show what ditlieuliy thera was 
in arranging matters then. Will the process l>e any more simple 
now ? For it is init to be presumed for u moment that England and 
Scotland would allow IreLiid to fnune her own estimate as to the 
amount which she should Ih' called ujmi to pay. At that rate there 
might as well be si'panition at once, leaving Ireland to kiH^p up an 
army and navy on her own account, and o^tabiish a aatioiiality in 
good earnest — an arraisgement ahicb, ajHirt from iu {mlitioal 
absurdity, she wouhi socm tind lumlensiume enough. 

It must re«%tben uith the inhnitely more piwerful portion of the 
partially disunited kingtiom, r^y Ijmu^ much Ireland should pay at 
the outset But ihi^ wouhi l>e a varying amount Say that it became 
necesssiy* for the whole country to embark in a diuigi^rous war calling 
for sacrifices from ail, how lung could the Mimoth working of such a 
complicated urraugenicnt be expected r Thus, even if an agreement 
had been arrived at as to what was a just pruiHniion one year, we 
could not rciy u|Kin getting it the next, when the contribution was 
to be mcrea^icd by necessary taxation in excess of previous demands. 
Again, in the matter of the taxes tbemsclves. Ireland can never be 
allowed the right tu tax exactly in the way she pleases. Here, * 
indeed, we at once enter upon th<ise Im(>erial functions which the 
Home Bulers pnnest they have no desire to titierfcrc with. To tax 
imports, however, u ^uch a pleasing way of raising revenue that we 
cam scarcely supfH>sH* the Irish Parliament would long rerist the 
temptation to try how this would answer. In short, whichever way 
we turn, a Home Kale Parliament butts up against some Iin{)erial 
bnsixiess which could not l>e delegated to Ireland save hy complele 
separation of the two countries. 

The United btates — the Federal and State Legiiilaiains---«tiid^ 
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pindmt yet not conflicting Canad«^43i6 Bomiiiioii rad Pjrovincial 
Parliomonto-Hire instanced an pradM to tlio form of OoTcm- 
ment which it i$ designed to set up in Irehmd. Ba^ them aeeo- 
ciafiono are very different from any c<mnactioa which can ever 
oxiflt between England and Ireland. They preeume an equality or 
the prospect of an equality, and besides^ as has been pomted oat over 
and over again, tho matters to bo arranged are flv mote aimple. 
Moreover^ the tendency even there is towards oentraliaation in 
iniporta§^ matt^Ts and the dcK^trine of State rights cannot be pushed 
for without a danger of disniption. On every possible scheme of 
confederation Ireland would aln'tiys be in the control of EnglsndL 
Such countricH us llelgiuin, Holland, and Sadlzorland merely main^ 
tain their inde|>cndenee liecausc^ of the jealousies of their neighbours^ 
or Iwcause they an* tw small to be worth interb ring with. Htingary, 
which is sometimes cited as a countiy holding a similar position to 
that claimed for Ireland, will shortly only prove how impossible it 
is to work such a dual Government for any length of time. As to 
our colonies, their position and histoiy rendcT any analogy between 
the two cases altog«*ther out of place. Indoid, all such analogies are 
quite misleading. Wkut is wanted is a plain, straightforward 
fjftiemc — an intelligihh* sketch of boa* an indejamdent Parliament 
is to be reconciJe<l with unavoidable dependence ; how Ireland is to 
have her cake at Westminster and eat it at Dublin. For it is to bo 
ohservtd that no w<jrd has been yet heard of giving up the right to 
Irish n^presentation in the ImjKrrial Parliament.' The u'hole affair 
is still in the clouds. Hound ti]> with Kngland as the mot^t patriotic 
Irishman must admit his country to he, a si^paratc nationality is a 
chiincnu Yet the separate Parliament tran scarcely mean anything 
else. The Fenians are much more logical and scarc^y less practical 
than Mr. Parnell. Yei no Englishman, I supjiose, would pledge 
binuKdf to vote fi»r an inquiry into an Irish Republic, with agrarian 
ootitmtmism as its hasi^i. It is precisely because Home Kale 
assumes that no ehungi^ will Ik* made in the constitution, and that 
th^Union will la* inaintaiiud, that it has obtained so much success 
evra as it has. Ket it once made clear that final separation is its 
goal, and the end of the nmvement is at hand. 

There is, however, a more s 4 >rious drawback than any of mere 
detail, involved in tuniing over the entire government of Ireland to 
Irishmen without any extenml control. It is argued because 
Cathohoi and Proti^tauts have joined in thia Homo Buie cry, 

0) }«e|pots so cluiaai^ in (ho Inipi^rinl PiiirliiuRsnt, sad if my fchsms wm 
sdoptsd, lbs Hoofis wt^ttld tti«st y« .tr joiit os it hot dons tbit ; tbnrs vtAulii sol bo a 

sisals disnft is msmbsr» or sojRvtttuvndiMi ; tlu*ro w«nild ^ msmbom Sir Lssda. Qlss- 
fsw, BabUs, and Umsritb. Tb<* only chstigo would bo m tabs Irw Ibat Amemhfy 
mm# of libs dutist wbujb it now din harg^s m ro/smios to lti«b bofissH and to fds« 
fsts tbsm to anotbsr.^-irr. Jo#/ in ekif IU^*e ^ J'ltno, tS7l« 
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tWttOiM Catholic coostituenoies have xetnined Protestant and 
Oa&olio dergy diow no oljoction to Mr. Parnelli that therefbro the 
adf-goTeme^ Ireland of the future woal| know no rdigioua diffsr- 
eaoes, and that national prosperity would wipe out the Utter feuds 
<tf'the past. This is the assumption, but what is there to justity UP 
Not the state of Ireland itself. True we hare not had of late some' 
thing little short of civil war in the stj^ts of Belfast, and the usual 
festivals of riot have passed over with only a moderate allowance of 
homicide. But whrP Because the Imperial Govemmeiit has in 
each case taken the greatest precautions to keep tho peace, much to 
the disgust of the people themselves. Not to spook, however, of 
what occurred last year at Lurgan and elsewhere, only the other day 
at the election of a dispensary doctor in u small town in the south of 
Ireland, it was necessary to call up a strong body of regular troops in 
order to obviate tho chance of a serious collision. Tho Protestant 
Home Rulers themselves are perfectly well aware that religions 
feeling still runs very high, and that self-g»n orninent might cosily 
intensify it. Nor would the improvcnw'iU t<f the wealth of the 
country, supiwsing it to he i ffectetl, at all interten* with tho display 
of this traditional animosity. Irishmen in America and Canada are 
wcll'to-do enough, but the ancestral diH'crenccs about the Battle ^f 
the Boyne are there debated with the same keen enjoyment of 
manslanghter ns in old Ireland itself, ('itics otherwise {waccahlo 
enough have been turned into fields of l);»ttlf between rival pro* 
cessions of Irishmen, who hei<! different opinions on matters of the 
nnallest possible moment. An-orienns and Canadians alike look 
upon Irishmen as altogether impracticable in such ' matters, and 
wonder that they ever kept from flying at one another's throats in 
their own country. Unpleasant os obstruction is, a religious mis* 
understanding might easily be still more objc-etionable. 

Once more, however. It is said that Irishmen manage what is 
left to their control exceedingly well ; that their I’oor l/uw, though 
inefficient owing to its legal idiortroinings, is ably administered, their 
prisons and county unions carefully arranged, and that their n^i- 
cipal governments will challenge comparison with any on this mde 
of the Irish Channel. All this, however, it must bo remembered, is 
under pressure from without. In other parts of the world Irishmen 
in groups have not distingnisfaed themselves for uprightness, or 
regard for the laws of the countries where they settle. ITiis may be 
in part due to their neglected education, and in port to tbs absence 
id their natural leaders, whom, until tho land ^fucstimi broke 
^ Idle ties between them, they respected and followed. But 
in ▼iew of tho Hom^ Rule proposal, unworkable as it is on other 
poiata, it is not out of place to recall the Ihct, that the wily great city 
tlmt w»e ever admimstered by Soutii of IreUmd Irishmen was 
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Neiw York. Hie population of Kev York u nearly two millions. 
The membmv of the Tammany organization, which hod it under 
their com m a n d, were almost wholly Irish ; they depe^Hed for their 
support ttp(m Irish roios, and if ever tiiere was a fiiTottnhle oppor* 
tunity for showing capacity for honest uid intelligmit adminis* 
tration without cost to (limselTes, there it was. How they took 
advantage of i^ who nms may read. A more oorropt gang never 
preyed upon a civilised community. The whole municipal govern* 
ment boqame one orgunisetl villainy, and the only people who ^iiove 
were rowdies and bribc*takiug judges. Wherever in Amerkan 
dties the Irish voters have got the upper hand, there, in a greater 
or loss degree, the same phenomena have been reproduced. What 
has boeu the attitude of Irish labourers towards negroes and Chinese 
when they have come into competition, it is unnecessary to recalL 
In the some way the Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania, whose 
murderous outrages shocked the whole American community, were 
Irishmen, and this secret band of unionists could not q£ course plead 
barbarous landlords as an excuse for their assassinations. 

It would bo monstrous indeed to 8|)eak of the able and upright 
who head the Home Kule |>arty , in the siimo breath with the scoundrels 
who did their to ruin New York ; or to link the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland, so singuhirly free from odious crime, with the brutal 
colliers of tlie Schuylkill region. Hut the leaders may be only the 
Crirondius of an Irisii revolution. How long would they keep the 
control of their countrymen, when it came to dealing with the 
revenues and resources of tho C4»untry for — us one of them has 
lately advocated — the eneounigement of local enterprises? The 
common contention on the part of Irishmen that Ae State 1^* 
duties towards them very different from any that it is called upon 
to {lerform iu Kngluud — an argument which is in part accepted by 
Englishmen thcmscdves — jxiints clearly to Home Rule os a sort of 
beneficent if imjiersoniil providence, which is to do for Ireland some- 
thing that at present is not to be done. 

But oven when the impracticable nature of tho Home Rule pro- 
gramme so for as it is iiiUdligible is shown, we are evidently no 
nearer to a settlement of Irish ditficultics. It is not to be ov pofttM 
that Parliamentary action will cease when the retom of good 
timea and the renewal of emigration has cooled down the a gitat ion 
in Ireland itself. Even if the alleged grievances were righted, 
there m^fat still remain that idea of a nationality by which, 
ae the ablest Irish writer of this generation has truly the 
^®oulty of dealing with tho people is moimoualy incieeaed. 
HeverUmieee, wo see in the case of Scotland, this e e n riw^en t of 
f*^***^*!^? i> gratified without tho slightest danger to the 
OftwesR the two countries. No one would oocum Seottdiaen of onjr 
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iabk ]^e iat}^ country; nd one wmM i^k of impnting to 
on ineopocity for self^goremment or solf-aefiertioiiu Tot jibere 
no call oaMbeir part for Home Rule, They are perfectly satisfied 
to aymit th® turn of lospalation, and in more then one instanoe^^ 
notably m the case of the la\fr of Hypotheo—they have been contmit;|i 
to see a measure, supported by a grt^at majority of Scotch membea% ; 
overruled time after time by the majority of the House of Commons, 
Taking their full part in the discussions of other questions, they have 
recompensed themselves by their influence in other directions for the 
temporary neglect of their own immediate concerns. It has been 
said that the Scotch votouldibestablished the Irish Church, and 
cerfaiinly it has had great effect at many times in our recent bistoryt 
But then we are told that the cases are entirely difierent Hotnearly 
80 much so as Irishmen generally assume. The Scotch Parliament 
was brought to an end by bribery. For a long period the country 
was fearfully misruled, and a prey to civil war and coutend^g 
factions. Tl^re was more ground for saying that Scotland couhl 
never be^ pacified, and that Iligbiandor and IiOwlunder,' .Churchmeu 
and Covenanters, would never couio to a peaceful agreement^than that 
Irishmen will never consent to accept the conditions of uiijlon with 
England ; or that Catholics and Protcf^tants will never agree.to differ 
whilst returning members to a joint Parliament in London. But 
then we have never treated Ireland os we have trentctl Scotland, and 
we are in too great a hurry to reap the beneiit of rtvent conciliatory 
measures. 

Scotland is not disconteniod, bee^iuse, in the main, her affairs ore 
managed by Scotchmen in ihc interest of Scotland, The 
majority of Scotchmen are Liberal, and only an insignificant minomy 
of Scotch members have enmllcd on the ConKcrvative ride. None tao 
less, they acquiesce without complaint in a Coiihcrvative udmicistiJ^ 
tioa for the throe kingdoms, though they know that it must i^ostpond 
twfiumis, ]>ecause a Scotchman is up[)ointed laj^rd Advocate ; and 
attempt is made (as in Ireland was made, until very recently) to force \ 
Englishmen into all the higher administrative and legal i)oats, or to , 
treat the people as a whole as if they wore a recently conquered ■ 
i^e. If an English Conservative had the sole charge of Scotch 
Bills, if the statements of Scotch members wx^re commonly treated 
as unworthy of belief, and if the whole tone towards Scotch* 
men were one rather of contempt than of conciliation, them we 
may bo very sure the cry for Home Rule north of the Tweed would 
bo loud enough. It is because instead of pursuing such a ooum 
fiieotland is fully consulted, even in matters sentiment, that there 
is"^o trouble in that quarter. Sir Michael Htcks*Beach and 
Hr. Lowther are highly creditable qairimens of the sound, shrewd 
Englsrih gmitleman ; but as Mr. Shaw liaa lately pointed out^ and as 
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i« well known to all who have watched what J|p passed during the 
present administration, they do not tmdetwliid Irishmen as lx>rd 
Carlingford and Lord Muyo understood them, or as l^ Plunket or 
O^Oonor Don would understand them. This is nothing in 
!ISkigUsh affairs^ but it becomes a serious matter in times 

in Ireland. Our theory tliiit any one may be pitchforked into any 
office^ whether he has had previous training for it or not!, has bemi 
tried rather hard of lute. Unless Ireland is to be held still upon 
terms which we have refused to sanction of late years in any part 
of tiie Empire, the Irish ought to be put on the same footing as the 
Scotch. If this principle were accepted, and the Chief ^ecretaay 
were always an Irishman, very little more would be heard of the 
cry for Homo Rule — a cry which, perhaps, some even of those who 
are elected on it do not very heartily join in. 

There is some ground for saying that cettain measures have not 
been taken because they conflict too much with English views. More 
than a generation ago, two men of such different opinions as Cavour 
and Ix)rd Rcaconsfield were of opinion that ft peaceful revoh^tion was 
the proper remedy for Irish troubles. It is sad to read in 1880 
Cavouris liberal yet consorvativo nKJoramendations in 1844, and to 
see how fetv of thorn have la^en carried out. Still the tenants of 
Ireland ore Catholic, and the landlords Protestant ; still absenteeism 
is a curse of tlie country ; still much cottier tenancy prevails. 
Education is very imperfect, and the Poor Law incomplete. The 
Italian statesman w'as certainly a lover of a territorial aristocracy, 
and not too friendly to the Roman Catholic Church ; yet, looking at 
Ireland with an impartial eye, he >vas of opinion that in her case it 
would be well “‘to abolish entails, and also the right of 
genitun? ; to permit the piirtition of inheritances, aud to simplify 
the processes and formalities now retpured for the sale or division 
of landed estate. To the llriiish pc<*plc these measures would somn 
very serious ; they would be regarded by them as expedients almost 
revolutionary.” revolutuniury that they luive barely been spoken 
of during all that long intt'rval, aud except ibr what the did 

for those who were left, we have to r»tart from nearly the same point 
as wheat this pass^tge ivas penned. The clxief object now as then is 
to bring about a i>eaceful change, to enable the landed proprietors to 
rid themselves of a piopcrty which they hold at a disadvantage, 
because owing to race, cret^il, and disinclination to live in the 
cc«uatry, they leavt» their land to be improved by their tenanto, and 
are unable to identify themselves w*ith the body of the people. Wo 
have found out in India that laws and methods of rule which suit us 
very welj are wholly inapplicable, and even ruinous under different 
careuiniil^oes. Even in England we arc beginning to doubt vrhether 
the pimeges accorded by Bocioty to the owners of land are so 
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tWMfiobl to iko oountlf M was sM&stimes tkongkt. £dl IielaBii tke 
|KK^« bare no donbt m all as to the eiffiwt of English laws. Fixt^ 
of tauuo, aad an extension of the scope of the Blight danses^ are 
oalled fat by men whose natural sympathies would be with the land* 
hffda * 

When Home Buie is refused findly, as sooner or later it must 
be, by both parties, no matter how much either of them may ooqudt 
meantime with the Irish vote, it will be absolutely necessary to show 
a readiness to settle this and other questions. To dint onr eyes to 
our social and political dangers because some agitators have gom 
beyond ^ reasonable limits, or because a proportion of the people 
wonld confiscate property, and a few have reusted the law, is not in 
accordance with any wise view of the duty of a government. Those 
are altogedier in the wrong, and must bo summarily treated, who 
demand that they shall own the foe- simple of the soil on paying rent 
at a valuation for fifteen or twenty years ; those, again, who urge 
that any man who has taken a piece of land for six months is entitled 
to hold in perpetuity dre almost equally to blame ; for at this rate 
even the tenant who last purchased his holding w'ill }K!rhaps shortly 
find a poorer sub-tenant, whom he has let to, raising an agitation in the 
same sense, and all contract in relation to land is at an end. But all 
this does not alter the fact that the present tenure is not approved 
by any impartial person who has examined into it. ^'or, on the 
other hand, would ownership, however complete, enable the occupiers 
of small patches to raise themselves much above the limit of starva- 
tion. Granting that cottier tenancy is a miserable failure, it by 
no means follows that any reform will rchcTc us from the drawbacks 
iaindent to the natural conditions of the country. Tillago has been 
kept up with difficulty in some districts for generations, as tho statute- 
book diows. The general tendency is towards pasture and dairy-ffirm- 
ing, which need fewer hands, and arc more profitable than arable land. 
To l^islate to stop a process which is suited to the country would 
be, of course, sheer madness. In Ireland, as in other countries, 
it is not possible to do wbat is economically most desirable. If it 
were, few can question that the poorer peasants would be far better 
off in America or the English colonies, even if they were givon 
the fee-simple of their holdings to-moitow. If, therefore, State inteiy 
ventioQ is thought necessary in the direction of enabling tho tenants to 
obtain po8S(»8ion of their holdings, it can scarcely bo refheed in the 
direction of assisted emigration, to which the H<N!^ Buie party, as 
repres^ted by Mr. I’amcU, seem to object. ilOBierwise tho evils cd 
■nbdivision and subletting which have "Tyrffnstcd thomadves hoibfo 
w31 oertainly appear again. 

It IS at any rate the business j^ 'jpMKjphih and Irish poUti||iills and 
poblieisto to oonrider this tiw;^|Iom subjeot without ^ 9 ^. 
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Either pmrtf nutjr fiiirly undertake it witiioi|| aaerifioe of principle, 
for the Bright olaufies of Mr. Gladirtone’e Act were aooept^ by 
OonBenratiTes ee well as by Liberakt and evea fixity of tenure was 
given to suVtenanta in Bengal (with an unfortunate result, as some 
fdlege, owing to the Hindoo law) by an English administration* It 
we cannot hand over tlie management of the matter to Irishmen, we 
are at least bound to clear our minds of any feeling as to the ^eot 
which such changes as the abolition of entails might have on the 
solution of a similar problem in England. Home Bnlers are at leart 
right so far. On another jKiint also there is a good deal to be said 
for their view. Absenteeism is, and long has been, a serious draw-*^ 
back to Ireland. The yearly drain of little short of £4, 000, 00ft 
and more, is no triflo even economically, apart from the bad 
political effect of treating with tenants exclusively through agents, 
who have no interest in the estates, and look upon the whole questiois 
as a mere matter of salary and commission. In any steps which are 
taken to enable the Irish to bec<»iiie jKJssessors of their holdings, the 
estates of pt^rmanent absentoc'i may at least bo considered fit subjects 
fur experiment. Not the most abject idolater of the rights of real 
property can contend that t/i*y feel any deep interest in the welfare 
of a country which they randy or never vi<it, and which in many 
instances their continuous demand for increased rent tends to 
pauperise. To allow such people to assert their pririleges to tho full 
extent, w^hen they altogether neglect their duties, is simply to 
legalise and encourage a ruinous system. 

Landlords arc maintuirud in the peaceful enjoyment of their 
land because on tho wlude it has been found to the general advantage’ 
of wiciety that they should be so. But in particular instances, whero^ 
forced s;de is advituiblo, it is carried out, and tho Encumbered Estates 
Act might very well bo supplemented by an Absentee Act — ^tbe 
Bright clauses under tlie widvr interi>retation nour given to them by 
a vote of the House of (’ominous being applied in all sales effected 
To read much of what is written nowatlays, one might suppose that 
the 12,000 laudlonls of Ireliml had not only the right to be pro- 
tected in putting the law in ioixv against their tenants, but that 
any change what-joevor in the law itself, however economically or 
politically desirable, must l>c a .sluHrk to the whole social system, and 
a step towards agrarian communism. >Sueh argument on one side 
is almost as bad as the nnti*rent agitation on the other. The 
Imperial Parliament is quite capable of steering between the two- 
exte^es and of satisfying all reasonable demands without danger^ 
This an Irish Parliament certainly could not do, and whatever 
questions might safely be left to Irishmen to settle^ Uie land is not. 
<uie of them* s 

The desire for more local self-government is not, however, confined 
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fi» istAxiii, ih(mgh there it is pressed lu diffitfent shape from else* 
; Hfkm. There is, as is oonunonly admitted, far too mimh local 
iMuinmbio^ the em^essiTe expense inflicted 

yspm the country, and especially upon Ireland and Scotland, by tiie 
prirate bill system oalls for some remedy. Railways, waterworks, 
and other matters of a similar nature might well be tranaferred to 
Commissions, whilst the power of municipaHties and shire councils 
could be beneficially extended at the same time. This has been 
proposed by both Conservatives and liberals, and any sebeme would 
necessarily include Ireland. Unfortunately concession would now 
be translated as a surrender to agitation and clamour, whilst tho 
resistance to the police of late has produced a stronger foding in this 
country than ever. But though such measures may bo b^ond the 
scope of the expiring Parliament, they may i>e thought of as matter 
for the next To suppose that the ditficultics of Ireland can be 
solved at a blow is of course alisurd. Whatever changes are made 
most be gradual. But much has been learnt by the Irish themselves 
daring the late agitation. They see that neither in England nor in 
America eon they expect Sympathy for demands which go the length 
of confiscation and the upsetting of all hiw. On the other hand, wc 
have had occasion to learn that the poverty of Ireland is no mad 
erase of Irish members, but that what in England moans only 
pressure and hardship, in Ireland means fumine. It rests with the 
present administration, by a careful uttentinn to the needs of the 
people now — manifestly, indiridual charity, loans tolandlords, and the 
Poor Law are insufficient for the growing ilistn^s — and by firmness, 
combined with conciliation, both within and without the House of 
Commons during the present year, to relieve the country from the 
scandal of obstruction in the approaching session. But to ensure 
that Ireland shall be, in future, a source of strength ratber tban 
weakness or annoyance, she will have to be governed more In 
accordance with the views of the m«ijority of her population, and 
less on the lincx^ of any preconceiveci policj', however apparently 
sound. This may involve some eoncesMons disagreeable to our 
prejudices, hut the pacification and contentmeut of any portion of 
the United Kingdom is well worth the sacrifice of rigid political 
consistency. 


^If. if. ITwhmaw. 



THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


It i» not surpriciing that tho Younger Pliny shonlif never have ex- 
etted anything more than u rather languid interest outside the dbrole 
of professed studont| of Homan lii«tory. As a writer he is eai^ and 
graoefuii but with a decided leaning to commonplace. His life 
was uneventful, and his tinie>s were dull. Tho storm and stress of the 
last years of tho liopublic had long passed away, with their fierce con- 
troversies, and their atmos])hcre of political, social, and intellectual 
unrest. Pliny himself was only nine years old when tho accession 
of Vespasian put an end to the struggles which had distracted the 
empire since the fall of Nero, Domitian's outburst of frenzy in 93 
was abruptly closed by his murder in 96 a.d., and tbroughout tbe 
{>eriod covered by Pliny's correspondence, men were living quietly 
under the vigorous an«l even rule of Trajan. Thus it is that the 
absence of stirring interest which disgusted Tacitus with his age, is 
conspicuous in Pliny's life and writings. There is plenty of ofiicial 
bustle, but little political movement, much intelh'ctual liveliness, but 
no serious speculation, no {mssioiiate aspirations, no onward progress 
of thought. For the most part his contemporaries kept obediently 
enough within tho limits imposed by imperial rule, contented if 
oiily they were left so far free and undisturbed. 

Hut nevertheless Pliny has a genuine claim on our attention. In 
one sense the history of his time is easily mastered. Its few decisive 
its chronology, and the figures of the leading actors are fairly 
well ascertained, and are intelligible enough. Of the vast^dminis* 
trative maehinerj’ w’hieh regulated tho life of the empire, we know 
much already, and our knowU^lgc of it is steadily increasing. But 
it is when we come to this life itself that our difficulties begin. 
There is so little movement dis^rerniMe, the interests are often so 
apparently artificial or trivial, the figures so shadowy, that it is hard 
to reidise distinctly how men lived and thought and acted, and wbat 
were their engrossing octmpations, their guiding hopes and fears. 

Towards a right understanding of all this, Pliny contributes more 
largely than any other writer of his day. His letters, tbongb rather 
artificial in their styles and coininised, many of them, with an evident 
view to publication, are a more pure and transparent medium than 
either the histories of Tacitus or tho satires of Juvenal.^ He does 
not spend himself in a passionate protest against the dulness and 
wmwm and vice of his age ; but, on the contrsxy, bis evidmit 

(t) An BbgUih tmuRlmtion of Pliny's l^etUirs has just been poVlidied by 3klr. 
I^slawsie (Loadoa; Tnibiier& 
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liikmony with the situation and his constitationiil moderatiWi maka 
him all the more faithful aa exponent of the average life of his time. 
His freedom fiom imj keen intellectual cravings^ or nnsatisfied 
political aspirations, are not more characteristic of the sodety in 
which ho lived than his mingled pedantry and dilettantdam, hU 
rather sentimental admiration of the lost Rcpublie, and his naive 
reverence for, and l>olief in, the imperial system of administration. 
He is valuable, too, because he supplements yctj usefully the partial 
accounts given by others. We learn from him, what we could cer- 
tainly never learn from Martial or Juvenal, how much of sober 
decent life, of careful discharge of public and pri%'ato duties, of 
genuine friendship, there was in the ordinary circles of Homan 
society. A warm fnond and a kind muster, humane and liberal in 
his private, and strictly conscu ntious in liis public relations, Pliny 
is a valuable witness to the bt*ttcr elements which still survive^ in 
a corrupt age ; and his letters prove that not only indinduals like 
Tacitus’ father-in-law Agricola, but a large and iraprtaut class had 
discoyered that middle jxith Wtween ‘'u riigwl contumacy and a 
disgraceful servility,” which Tacitus liimself hcems to regard as tbo 
best course open to a Roman in thoic degenerate days. 

Plinv was above all things fortunate in the class to which ho 
belonged by birth. What remaimd of the old nobility of Romo 
had, with few execj»tioiis, either sunk to the level of mere courtiers, 
or withdrawn into a Millen >eclusion. They were still proud of their 
great names and long indigrers, but the prestige which these enjoyed 
was too often weakenc<l by the obvi»»us contrist with the igimblo 
Uves or straitened means of those who owned them. It was now a 
matter of surj)rist% at least as much as of pleasure, when some 
member of the«e anciemt families achieved any prominent distinction 
as general, statesman, or author, a distinction which frequently made 
its winner a mark for irai>erial jealousy, or for the intrigues of in- 
formers. Bui if the high-lx^m noble was forced to disgrace his 
republican ancestors by courtiersliip, to fret aw^ay his life in vain 
T^ets for an irrevocable past, or to be haunted through a dull 
career of office with a sense of degeneracy ; the lowlmm son of the 
people, if he wished to rise, had usually to sce^k promotion by flatter- 
ing the great, and either, Itte 3fartial, lost oil self-respect in the 
process, or, like Juvenal, was driven into indiscriminate batrvd dP Itis 
generation. To neither of these two classes did Pliny belong. On 
his father’s and his mother’s side alike, he belonged to the noitme 
dc protince, the municipal nobility of Italy. Both the Omeflii and 
^ Plinii were families of wealth and respectability, near Cbmttsn, 
in Hmlbern Italy. So far as we know, bis latber had attained to 
nothing higher than an honourable position among his fdlow- 
townsmmu His uncle, the celebrated author of the NudmU JBTiifsfy, 
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iiad indeed been recommended hy lie talents to tbe friendsbip of 
Vespasian and Titus, but he had remained a simple Boman knight, 
without ever assuming the higher honours of senatorial rank. But 
these municipal nobles," the squirearchy of ancient Italy, were 
the very salt of Homan society. For the most part they wer^ un* 
tainted by the vices of the capital. When Vespasian, who knew 
their worth, admitte<l numlwrs of them to the senate, their compara- 
tively simple habits powerfully aide<l him in his efforts to stem the 
rising tide of luxury in Home. From this class camo many of the 
ablest oflScials, the most successful lawyers, and the best writers of 
the day. At home they did good work in managing the affairs of 
the town whose citizens they were, while in the capital they swelled 
the ranks of those who were content to make the best of the empire 
as it was, ‘^to j>ray for good cmjx;rors, but put up with such as 
they could got." 

But if Pliny was fortunate in the class to which he belonged by 
birth, he was not less so in his birthplace* From the time when the 
valley of the Po and the surrounding districts had passed finally 
under Roman rule, Xorthorn Italy had bec»n a favoured part the 
{M^niusula. The germs of a vig*)rous civilisation planted there in the 
days of the elder Catt» had steadily thriven and grown. The twin 
evils of slavo-lahour and large? had 6pn*ad more slowly and 

less widely there tliau elsewhere. Its rich lands had never been 
w'holly convert ('d into an aristocratic jjb‘asure-grouiul like the Cam- 
panuin coast, nor surrendered to slaves and brigands like the pastures 
of Apulia. The vole of Cisalpine Gaul was of especial conse- 
i|ueDce at elections in the days of Gicoro. Even in Pliny's time, its 
numerous and thriving towns contrasted favourably with the deso- 
late ruins of Latium ; and in the open country the small proprietor 
had not yet been elbowed out of existence by the rapacious encroach- 
ments of wealthier neighlnnirs. And these more ecjuable conditions 
of life, addi^l to a compuralively healthy climate, had developed and 
sustained a more robust habit of mind and body thou could easily be 
found, except, jH*rhaps, where In Spain and in Soutbem Gaul a 
young civilisation was growing up under somewhat similar conditions. 
And it is clear that those who came from these favoured districts 
retained alwoys a stnmg aft\*ction for them, cherished carefully the 
memories of distinguished conipp-triot^, and felt themselves united 
by a strong bond of neighbourly fooling. The names of Catullus, 
of Virgil, and of Livy wtjrc as dour to Xorthern Italians as that of 
Marias had once binui t<i the men of Arpinuui, Comum, ^*our 
fatherland," as he affectionately calls it, was the constant object of 
Pliny’s affectionate interest, and the instances are ntlmerous in 
which ho exerts his influence at Romo on behalf of countrymen of 
bis own. 
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/ Oj^mPlud Gmiliiis Secminn^ to gnf^ his fiiU naasie, vm bom 
i|Di the year 61 a.d. Of hia Either OaeK^us, wo know liiite b^nd 
the faofe titat he belonged to a familj long residmt near Oomnni^ that 
he was an influential oitiaen of that prosperous little town, owning eon« 
sidetable estates in its neighbourhood, and, lastly, that he died while 
Pliny was still quite young. His mother, Plinia, was alive at *the 
time of the eruption of Vesuvius, A.n. 79 , but beyond the fact of her 
presence there, we hear nothing about her. Without doubt the two 
persons who exercised the most decisive influence over Pliny’s early 
life were his uncle, the older Pliny, 4rhose adopted son he became, 
and his bdoved guardian, Verginius Rufus. 

The former was, in every point but official distinction, a bigger man 
than his nephew. In his iudefuti gable literal^* activity, and his 
omnivorous seal for knowledge, which he found time to gratify* amid 
the bustle of a busy life, he remtncls us of Varro. His NaiumlSUkfry 
is an encyclopsDdia of the learning of his day. His History of /As 
Chrman IFlirs seems to have been largely used by Tacitus in the 
earlier books of the Atmah. His military experience as a cavalry 
officei^took shape in a treatise On Cavalry Jarvlin ; while he 

anticipated Quintilian by a treatise in six volumes on the 
**in which,'' says his nepboa*, the orator is trained from his very 
cradle and perfected." During tlie last years of Nero's reign, when 
literary independence w'as at a dsst*ount, he solactnl himself by a 
discussion, in eight books, on IhoaUM rhraiif>oi<^y ; and when Nero 
fell, he reappeared with a continuatiim of the histories of Aufidia^ 
wUeh, apparently, embraced the reigns of Nero, Oalba, 
Qtho, TiteJlios, and Vespasian. In addition to these published works 
be left behind him a prodigious quantity of note«books, ** written on 
both sides of the parchment, and in an extremely small hand." ^ 
And all the time be led a busy life ; at first, us a iwful public 
servant in various subordinate offices ; and, finally, as the trusted 
adviser of Vespostan and Titus. The nephew had not the menial or 
physical powers of the uncle, but be followed him at a distance in his 
love of study, in his thirst for knowledge, and bis devotion to public 
duty. On the last head, 'however, Pliny had even more to learn from 
his guardian. Verginius Rufus was a man of whrmi Comum might 
justly be jiroud. He came from I'liny’s own class, and their estates 
join^ ; but he had won for him^lf by his military abilities, and 
still more by his unswerving honesty and uprightness, the universal 
respect of the Roman world. He held high commands, was tbree 
times consul, and had twice refused the imperial purple offered htin 
by his devoted legions ; and when he died, full of years and honours, 
SDen moumed in him the loss of a perfect pattern of the virtues of 
an older day. To Pliny he was a second friber, ever ready with 
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ejrmpa&y emd oomiidy and always at lomd witli the aaj^ort of Us 
name ai^ presenoe. It would be difieoli to oreiestuiiate tbe 
stimalatiiig nf such early associations as these upoa <^Hiiy*s 
ehajTficter. ^uie liv^ of Vcrginius and his nnide set before an 
ideal of an old*&sh.ioned sense of duty, a purity of life, and a dewo* 
tion to leaming which probably did much to sare him from the 
two entremes of luxurious indolence, and austere but useless seclusien^ 
which were fatal to so many of his generation. 

We can only guess at the manner in which Pliny^s life was spent^ 
bsfore, at the age of nineteen, he commenced practice as an adTOoate 
in Rome. The comparative merits of a home and a school education 
wore as hotly discussed then as in more recent times; but whether 
Pliny biniseif was taught by a ‘‘ preceptor *' at home, or attended the 
school of some local “ grammaticus,’* we cannot certainly say; 
the wealth of his famih% however, would make it easy for them to 
secure the services of a comi>etent tutor from a distance, while we 
learn that Comuni itself was singularly ill-provided with schools. 
In either case his course of education at this stage probably re- 
sembled closely that described by Quintilian as belonging to tbe 
sphere of the ** grammaticus,’* a course not unlike the old purely 
classical curriculum of our own grammar schools. It began witii a 
careful study of grammar ; then followed the reading and repetition 
of select |)assages from Greek and Ijatiii |)acts; Homer and Yirgil 
being those recommciidccl by the best authorities ; and lastly caime 
Tcrsc-making, a branch in winch Pliny showed a more than Etonian 
precocity, for at the age of fourteen he composed a Greek tragedy.* 
With the fifteenth birthday school life and boyhood ended tog^her, 
and if his |Kircnts could afford it the ** young man was next sent 
to complete his education in the schools of the rhetoricians at 
Home. The step from the tutor at home, or the local grammar 
school, to the school of rhetoric, was a step like that from schotd to 
college in our own day. The young Italian was at once plunged 
into a larger world. The strict restraints of discipline were re^ 
moved, the course of study was \uder and more advanoed. ^Die 
student sat at the feet of celebrated masters, and was encouraged to 
discuss, to criticise, and to question, where before he had simply 
learnt. 

Chief among the teachers of rhetoric in Rome, when Pliny began 
his student-life there, was Quintilian, the first holder of the clmir of 
l4itiu rhetoric established by Vespasian. His lectures Pliny at- 
tended, and those also of a Greek professor, Nioetes Saoerdos,* but 
he tells us nothing more of this part of his life bqrond the feet that 
among his fellow students was bis friend and coa]itr3nnan Yoccuiui 
Romanui.* Traoea, however, of his studies are visible in his letters* 

(l) Tii. 4. (2) JEpp. ii. 14 ; vL 16. (6) ii 1$. 
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irarld was exardsdd thc^^ as it baa often been emoe, hj 
, difSeulty df acttling the oomparative merits of the ancients and 
^ nsodedft* One party upheld the claims of the poets q|id historians 
of the century^ and applauded the eloquenco of oontomporary 
orators, while the other scornfully contrasted these now men, with 
their affectations and meretricious elegancies, with such grants 
of past times as Virgil, Livy, and Cicero ; or even, if they wore 
extreme in their reverence for antiquity, with Ennius, with the elder 
Cato and the Grapehi. Adherence to one side or the other was oftmi 
determined by other than purely liU^niry considerations, for the 
Stoics and their symjiathij^rs, 21s well ns those who professed to look 
back with regret to the days of republican freedom, preferred tbo 
ancients as naturally as others did the modems. The great Quin- 
tilian himself mtist be ranked among the more moderate and discri- 
minating admirers of the ancients. He refused indeed to go bock 
for models of eloquence to Cato^ or for models of poetrj’* to Ennius ; 
but he emphatically recommends the grciit masters of the Oieorouiun 
and Augustan ages in preference to later writers. Eliny's verdict 
agrees on the whole with that of his teticher. ** I am/* he says, 
of the number of those who 2ulinire thii ancients/* ^ At the timo 
of the eruption of Vesuvius he was engaged in a close study of 
livy.* As a pleader he copietl Demosthenes and Cicero.^ In one 
passage he prays for a return to a style more seven' (ind simple than 
that which was then fusbioiiable ; uiid el>ewhcre a friend's poems 
are praised as n'minding him of Catullus, and even of Plautus and 
Terence.^ And in his case too this admiration of the ancients went 
along with a perceptible leaning towards Stoicism, and a motlerato 
love and respect for all that belonged to the old ilcpublic. Uni it 
is not only in these s{>ecific optitums that we can detect the results 
of his training in the rhetorical schools. In him, as in otbe|:s, it 
affected all his habits of thought tied his whole literary character, 
though the loss of all his poems, and, with one exception, of all his 
ipeeches, prevents its effects from being so visible us they would 
otherwise have been. The aim of Homan education is clearly aud 
simply expressed in the title of (luiniilian's elulKirute w^ork, the 
ImtiMUk Oratiitm. The highest ideal of complete culture was 
realised in the perfect orator. In him all learning, and even all 
virtue, found their fullest expression and the noblest sphere for 
their exercise. To possess a complete mastery of all the resources of 
language ; to have at command for illustration and argument all the 
aecomulated tFC:tasurcs of poetry, philosophy, aud history ; to be 
familiar with all the workings of the human heart and mmd ; and 
lastly, to be skilled in every turn of dialectic, was the highest result 
sA sound education, as it was then understood. The theory was a 
(2; Vi (S)^.i2. (4) *5^- Hi- 18 j L t6. 
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legacy from ihc days of republican freedom in and Borne, 

when politics were the absorbing business df life, andMectiTO speech 
the greatest force in politics. In Greece, first of all, the sl^entific * 
use of this weapon was systematically taught ; when her freedom 
left her, the art of rhetoric continued to flourish in her schools, and 
\ras thence transplanted to There the untutored eloquence 

of early days was replaced by a studied oratory, of which the 
younger Gracchus was one of the first exponents, and the tapid 
adiance mode by the art of rhetoric may be illustrated by Cioero*a 
famous treatise on T/tr Or/rfor. When* after the establishment of the 
Empire, silence feil upon the Forum, and even in the Senate free dis- 
cussion was nirely more tliaii a mere form, rhetorical training still 
formed the sum and substance of education. A system so one-sided 
in its aim would have been had enough anywhere, but its effects 
were the more disii.strous in Imperial Hume because the proper sphere 
for the exercise of this special training was so restricted. Only in 
the law courts, and occasionally iii the senate, could the lessons of the 
schools be carried into practice, and thus d(*privcd of its natural out- 
lets rhetoric forced its way into fields not rightly its own. All 
literature was juTvaded witli a rhetorical spirit. Tlio tendency to 
declamation and special pleading, tlie exees>ive ^trai^ing Jifter effect 
for effect's Siike, and the undue stress laid on form and style, faults 
which in various di'gn es are lu^ticeahle in all the writers of the age, 
may be attributed to the rljctoricul bias which their education had 
given them; and the air of unreality and affectation which thus 
re»ulf<d was reiuh red uu^rv c<»nspieuous by the increasing absence of 
any of those stirring intrrest> in practical or intellectual life, which 
are the ^kkI on which a hc.iltliy literature thrives best. 

So fax* as Pliny is concerned, tlie*5e defiHits are most clearly seen in 
his Panegyric of Trajan. There does, indeed, run through it a cur- 
rent of genuine gratitude for the liberal rule which Trajan had 
inaugurated, and of sincere admiration for his great qualities. But 
the com[>osition is >ery labnure<l ; the flattery of Trajan is fulsomoli^ 
and the language used in dcM-ribiag his “ re>tonilion of liberty” is 
almost coinicuUy exaggerati d. liven in the letters, however, their 
natural grace and iVe^hiu ss is too often sjioilt by over elaboration, 
or by rhetorical touches and seniiments. Like his speeches, they 
ttoein many of them to have been revi^LHl fur publication with a care 
which only impairs their elfoct. ?H)inetimes he is wearisome in hia 
efforts to snxart ; at others he i^ absurdly magniloquent. To take a 
single instance. The proM.^‘utum of Marius Priseus — by no means 
a very unusual sort of suit — di'scribtd as * *^memoralde from the 
great position of the personage concemod, salutary from the severity 
of the example set, and immorul owing to the magnitude of the 

(1) ii. 11. 
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less oharacterifitio is ike pKnmnence be gives to qoes* 
IkioHs of styleibd to the art of oompo^ttoa. Here hi the ooiuM of 
^ study be prescribe^s for his friend Fiiscus^ a course good enough as 
ISras it goes, but wofuUy limited in scope,* ** It will be particiilarly 
profitable— and so it is laid down by many — to translate either from 
Greek into Latin, or from Latin into Greek* This is akind of exe]> 
cise which u-ill furnish you with propriety and brilliancy of eapres* 
sion, a great sppply of ornamental turns, force in exposition, and 
moreover, by imitation of the best models, with a faculty of invent- 
ing what will resemble them,” In the same spirit he recommends 
history, not as a subject of scientific study, but simply as a literaiy 
exercise. “ I should wish you,” he says, ** occasionally to take up 
some historical topic ; ” letter-writing is advised, for a concise 
and pure style is thus acquired,” ** Even poetry is a fitting relaxa- 
tion, for it is marvellous how by means of these compositions the 
mind is at once exerted and refreshed.” In the same spirit the note- 
books which Pliny, like his uncle, kept always at hand, w-hile wait- 
ing for wild boars in the woods alnn e Lake Como, no less than when 
on a journey or in his study, were usid more fur the convenience of 
jotting down verses or happy turns of thought than for the collec- 
tion of facts. We have only one direct allusion to the Dacian wars of 
Trajan, and that in a letter/ in which he points out their capabilities 
88 a subject for verse, the most serious rlifKeully being that of prevent- 
ing the “ barbarous and savage names from showing their repug- 
nance to Greek metre,” otherwise the subji^et is admirable. ''So 
vast, so poetical, and though dealing in events of the most real cha- 
racter, so like fable.” Here we have the method of treatment in 
germ, which was deTelo{>ed in all Its tiresome monotony by Hilius 
Italicus. For philosophic siK^culation of a serious kind, PUny has 
as little taste as most of bis contetnpontries ; hut in the tricks and 
turns of dialectic he takes a characteristic delight, of which the 
^ following description of thcf Gre<*k rla*^Ujrician Ismus is sofficient 
milaroof.^ Great as was the reputation which had preceded Imtos, 
yet he was found to surpass it ; his powers of Kpcccb, his copious- 
ness, his richness are extraordinary. He culls for several subjects 
of discussion, and allows his hcorer-s to make their choice, frequently 
even to select their sides. He rises and composes his attire, then he 
begins. At once, and almost at the same moment, everything ecMes 
to his hand, profound ideas present themselves, and expression»-~«h, 
such expressions ! so choice and polished ! His preludes are to the 
point, his narratives clear, his attacks vigorous, bis embeliishmente 

itoUe. He indulges in frequent ontbymemata, firequmt 

concise and reasoned ont, such as it is difficult to fnrodiMie 
evm with pen in hand. His memoiy is incredible; he will repest 
from a long way back what he has spoken extempore, withovt a mis. 

(1) Xjni. viL S. ( 2 ) riSi. 4. <») s- 
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take in a wosd. To tkia degree ci tdoE bae be attained hy study 
and practice ; for night and day be appUee bimeelf Hb nothing else, 
bears and tallcB of nothing So exeeanve an admiration for 

what was ifter all merely a remarkable tour force was the natural 
and inCTitable result of the one-sided rhetorical education of the dayp 
Pliny had probably just finished his studies in the rhetorical 
schools when, in a.d. 79, he lost his uncle* From Oampfmia he 
returned to Borne, and at the age of nineteen ho begp^ as the eustenn 
wa% to practise as an advocate in the civil courts. Of hia earliest 
essays at the bar we know nothing, and this stage of his practice 
cannot have lasted long ; for his wealth and connections, joined to 
the reputation of his uncle, all pointed to a more ambitious career 
than that of a simple advocate. The military profession, attractive 
as it was to more adventurous and active spirits, had as little charm 
for him as for Cicero. His uncle’s official course had been limited to 
the subordinate posts under the Imperial Govemmonf, which fell 
naturally to the lot of those? who were only simple knights. But hia 
nephew might fairly aspire to the high honours of senatorial rank, 
and to the dignified magistracies to which a seat in the Senate opened 
the way. It was no doubt with a view to this traditionally respect- 
able caieer that Pliny underwent a short probation in the army, for 
a certain period of military service was still required from candidates 
for the imigistrarios of the Homan people.” The young Roman of 
position, however, had long eensid to enter the ranks of the legion as 
a private, lustc^ad of this, he obtained u commission and commenced 
service as militiirj' tribune. In this capacity Pliny, at the age of 
twenty, entered llu* third Gallic legion, which was then, and bad 
been for a long iimv, stationed in Syria. He seems to have made a 
respectable offict»r, though he reports badly of the state of discipline*' 
But he saw no active service, and found leisure to form acquaintanoee 
^^uch to his taste >vith the Gn^ek philosophers Euphrates and 
Ariemtdorus.^ ITis whole term of service cannot have lasted for 
more than a year, and was veiy possibly compressed into balf ib 
time. This preliminary soldiering over, Pliny returned to Rome to 
stand for office. By this was meant, not the various prefectures, 
legateships, and puKiuratordiips created by the emperors and be- 
stowed by them at their own dtscrctiou, but the old legitimate 
republican magistracies, which, though often little better than sine- 
cures, and at the best entailing purely municipal duties, still retained 
much of their old prestige, and carried with them a social dignity 
wbudi was eagerly coveted. The lowest of them— the qusDStorsbip^ 
gave its holder the rank of senator, and he became a member of what 
waa virtually tbo peerage of the Empire, and each successive step 
rsised him higher, till, with the consulship, be reached the very top 
uf tiiesoetal scale. 

(1) 18. m k 10 ; iii. It. 
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* libid bem only a short time Emperor, and had not yet profeseed that 
^^hatred of good men’*^ which darkened the closing jem of his 
reign. Pliny was no doubt known to him through his uncle, and 
seems to have stood fairly high in his esteem. But apart from 
imperial patronage, he found a ready admission into the h^t circles 
in Rome. They were not, indeed, the most fashionable or the most 
aristocratic, hut^hey included nearly all that the capital could boast 
of moral or iutellectaal worth. There was a sprinkling of austere 
Stoics and republicans who religiously observed the birthdays of 
Brutus and Cassius and wrote the lives of illustrious victims of 
imperial tyranny; but the majority were men of the type of 
Yerginius Bufus, or of Pliny’s countryman and trusted counsellor 
Corellius, or of Cornelius Tacitus ; men who united a rare simplicity 
of life and purity of character with considerable literary culture and 
much practical common sense. In their society Pliny {)assed his 
time till he was of age to stand for the qua^storship. lie seems to 
have now resumed his legal practice; and in this interval also 
occurred most probably his first marriage, though as to his wife’s 
name and origin we are left very much in the dark. 

In the year 89, at the age of twenty-eight, he became i|urcstor. 
Ilis candidature was no doubt powerfully supporti^d by such friends 
as Yerginius and CorcUius, but it is probable that he enjoyed the 
far greater advantage of being one of the candidiitcg recommended 
to the votes of the Senate hy the Emi)eror hiint»elf. Such a recom* 
mendation was decisive, but Plinv received a further mark of 
Pomitian’s lavour in iKring edcct«Hl fojp the Einj>cror’s immediate 
service as **quajstor Cavsaris.”^ JIo thus escajH»d being sent ton 
province as qumstor to the governor, while enjoying special dis- 
tinction as the ordinary medium of communication between tbo 
Emperor and the Senate. 

His next oflBce was that of tribune of the plebs, which he probably 
leld from December, a.d. 91, to December, a.d, 92. It was with 
good reason that many in Pliny’s day regarded the ‘tribunate as 
nothing better than ** a shadow and an empty name.” ^ The tri- 
honician authority held by the emperors apart from the ofBce itself, 
was at least useful in giving the sanction of republican tradition to 
their rule in Home ; but for the actual tribunes of each year nothing 
was left but rusty prerogatives and the memories of an illustrious 
past. Yet it is characteristic of the rather sentimental sympathy 
with old times felt by Pliny and his set, and of his own naive self- 
importance, that ho by no means assented to the ordinary view of 
tho.t^C€^ He did not, indeed, commit himself to any unseaspnable 
sefival of its powers, as did his more thorough-going friend EusUous^ 


( 1 ) Fame. 95 . 
{2) £pp» tO. 10. 
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— «n the coatmuy, he speaks in the Ptmgpie of its ** qoiet ” but 
he consistently held aloof from all that he considered incompatible 
with its rathor obsolete dignity, and in particular from practice in 
the courts. " It appeared to me,” he writes * ** most unseemly that 
one in whose presence every one is bound to rise and to give place, 
should himsdf stand, while every one else is sitting ; nex^ that one 
who can impose silonco on all, should himseli be silenced by the 
hour-glass ; again, that ho whom it is unlawful to fritermpt shoidd 

hare to listen to actual scurrilities Moreover, suppose I had 

been appealed to in my official capacity either by the person for 
whom or the one against whom I appeared. Should I interpobe as 
tribnno and aid him ? or should 1 keep quiet and hold my tongue, 
abdicating, so to speak, my magisterial capacity P ” 

But though ho abstained from practice during bis tribunate, 
he was now, in virtue of bis qua^torship, a senator, and a new and 
higher sphere for advocacy was thus opciied to him. It wm before 
tho Senate that political prosecutions, and especially suits brought 
by provincials against their governors, were tried, and the pleaders 
on l)Oth sides were usually themselves senators. Plinv’s first uena- 
torial COSO occurmi appan^iitly in \hv year aft<?r liia tribunate. In 
conjunction iritli liia friend Herenniiis Seneciis he was appointed by 
tho Senate to take charge of th<‘ suit brought by tho Spanish 
province of Ihetica, with which hi.s uncle had been at one time con- 
nceted, against their former governor, Babius Maraa.^ Pliny won 
his case, and, by his own account, gained golden opinions for the 
independence and courage he displayed. 

In^.n. 93 Pliny obtained the pnetorship at a critical moment for 
himself and for the section of Roman society to which ho belonged. 
Our authorities agree in dating from this year a sudden change for 
tho worse In Domitian^s behaviour; and, allo^ring for possible exagw 
gorations, it seems certain that either the dangerous capricionaness^ 
which a sense of absolute {Kuver begets in all but the steadiest minds, 
or the sudden frenzy inspircHl by a dcsjK»t’s fear of hidden foes abouP 
him, drove him, as it drove Caligulu and Nero, and possibly Tiberius, 
into a reckless attack upon all in his neighbourhood who excited his 
dislike, his jealousy, or his fears. But we must not be led by the 
statements of Pliny or Suetonius to overestimate the extent or the 
effects of tho storm. The vast machinery of government seems to 
have sofiered no serious shock ; tho provinces, and even the country 
districts of Italy, were untouched. It was in Borne, and on the 
senators, philosophers, and literary men in the capital, that Domitianfe 
fury spent itself. For them the three last years of his reign were a 
Yenl reign of terror. Tacitus declares Agricola^ to have been happy 
in dying before he witnessed their horrors. A trembling and q»eecdi- 
less Senate overawed by armed force ; men and women of high birth 
{S)i(^.L2S. . (8) jriy.vlLI«a (4) .^.44. 
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49^' cdisraeler hurried away to exeeu^ba or to exile; IHera- 

tttijte aud^learaing paralysed ; and vio4» in the shape of inlbniier^:. 
la^y hunters^ and parasites, rampant in high places— subh, aocord* 
iilg to contemporary writers, were some of the terrible features of 
these gloomy days.’^ Pliny, though he escaped unscathed hiiasdf» 
had his full share of anxiety and grief* Hitherto he had stood high 
in jDomitian’s favour; and his recent election to the prcetorship had 
been largely the work of tho Emperor.^ But it was no longer 
possihle for him to bask in the smiles of a patron who had banished 
Us beloved pbilosopbers from Rome, and who bad put to death some, 
and exiled others, of his dearest friends.^ For the time he withdrew 
from public life, and ix>Atpened bis chances of further promotion till 
better days should come.^ They arrived at last, with the murder of 
Domitian and the accession of Nerva, in A.n. 06. The Senate once 
more took courage in the presence of an emperor who respected its 
dignity ; there was a general revival of letters ; the exiled professors 
of learning returned to Rome, and with them the suiv*iving victin|S 
of the reign of terror. The tide of public feeling now turned stronn^y 
agais^ those who had been implicated in tho late persecutions. 

Every one,” writes Pliny,* ** im]>eached and crushed his own 
private enemies,” and such notorious infurmors as Marcus Regultts 
f' trembled for their safety.^ Pliny hud his own task of vengeance to 
perform, but he waited until the first heat of )>as.sion had cooled, and 
then came forward to dear the memory and chastise the murderer of 
the most prominent of Domitiaifs victims, Helvidius, the sou of 
Helvidius Priscus and of Hi rascals daughter, who had been con- 
desmed and executed on u charge of treason. Ilis aceusel^ was 
Publicius Certus, a senator of {x^sition liiid influence, and now consul- 
designate. Pliny denounced him in the Senate with such vehemmice 
and success that Certus was deprived of his ^|KK:ted offies^y Nerva, 
^and forced surrender under a good prince the prize ho had 
received at the hands of a bad one.”^ 

In tiie next few yours of Pliny’s life there is little to notice. He 
seems to have held in succession the offices of prefect of the military 
diest and prefect of the public treaauiy% being appointed to the latter 
post early in a.i>. 98. Its duties were evidently irksome to him ; they 
kept him a prisoner in Rome when he was longing for the quiet and 
leisure of his country seats, and even in Romo left him little time for 
his &vottrite literary pursuits. ** Yet why,” he exclaims after a 
dfpmption of the philosopher Euphrates, ” spook further ol a man 
‘ whole company I am not able to enjoy F For I am engrossed in the 
d^soilOl:ge of an office as irksome as it is important. 1 rit on the 
hemd^ ibunter^^ memorials, make up accounts, and write a vast 
nisditbeir of most unliterary letters.” ^ 
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But vlule «tiU prefect of the treaiiifjri icnrardi the end of the 
99, he was engaged in an affair im which he looked hSdk with 
'icmiething of the aatiifoctiou with which Oioero regarded hie defeat 
of Oatilino, He had temporarily relinqaiehed legal praetm, not out 
of regard to the dignity of a post which bad no hiatoiiod aesooia^ 
tione, but because he could not spare the time from his official duties. 
He was, howeyeri requested by the province of Africa to conduct the 
prosecution of the governor, 3ilarius Priscus. He at first refused, but 
finally with Trajan’s jiorini.ssiou he undertook the task.^ To us the 
chief interest of the case lies in the fact that both Pliny and Taoitua 
were engaged in it ; but fur Pliny it was a momentous event, and 
the condemnation of Priscus the greatest triumph of his life. 

The trial of Priscusended in January, a.i>. 100, and in September 
Pliny entered on the consuLship to which he had been designated 
early in the year. The man who had rated so highly the dignity of 
the tribunate was sure to e ntertain exalted notions of the consul- 
ship. But in this respuct ho was not singuhir. The consuls of his 
day were, it is true, rnoroly the numinees of the Emperor ; they no 
longt^r guided the policy of llonui t»r led her armies ; their term of 
office had boon curtulinl, and there were often six successive pairs of 
consuls in a single ycnir. They still i>resid(^(l in the Senate, and still 
n*tained (ho symbols uf their funner power — the purple toga, the 
curulo chair, and the attcmlant lictors; but in Borne they were 
dwarfed by the presence of the Kmj)eror and iho more substantial 
powers of the iiniKTial prefects, while so far os the empire at large 
was concerned they were little mure than a name. But though its 
shrunken prerogaiivi s di<l not escape the sarcasms of such wrriters as. 
Scnccu and Ltican, it is certain that the consulship was still regarded 
as a pri^Ec \vorth striving for. ll was open only to senators ; and to 
them it was what u duk<^oin or the garter is said to be to English 
peei^. It gave *; man |)rpcc<lence among his fellows, placed him at 
the head of Roman scjciety. und invcstcnl him for the time with a 
certain outward digniiy and even splendour. But in the eylto of 
those who rcvortmci^d the traditions of the republic the eonsuldiip 
meant moru than this. They lost sight of its present diminished 
powers in the glory of its jxist history, and to them it was a crown* 
ing glory to bo permiltod to sit in the st;at of the Fabii, the MetelK, 
and of Cicero. ** What eke,” a-ks Tacitus in the Agrmk^^ had 
iortuno to bestow on one who hud been consul, and won the die* 
tiiMCtion of a triumph f ” Pliny elsewhere speaks of the consulship 
as the loftiest station oi>tm to a Mibjcict ; ” ^ but in the Pmegifric 
what is eqpeetally noticeable is the way in which, while magnifying 
the dignity of the office, ho allows us to see how entirely it had 
become a mere piece of patronage in the gift of the Emperor. He 
ddighii to dwell on the fact that he owed his elovadon to Trajan 
(t)4yp.iLlI. (2) JirWr, 44. (S)J^ii.l. 
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to Trajan alone.* Though he had formed one of the two 
wdinary* consuls, as they were called, who took office in January,^ 
end gare their name to the year, he regards it as am eqieeial 
aiark of honour that ho was appointed for the Empotor’a natal 
month* (September), and that the Emperor had done him tho 
honour not merely to roeommend him to tho Senate for election, hnt 
to preside at the cen'muny himself. Of tho evopts of Pliny’s short 
consulship (it only lasted about two months) wo have no record ; and 
tho chronology of tho next few years of his life is rather uncertain. 
It was tho custom untU recently to place his governorship of 
Bithynia in .v.n. 10<}, only two years after his consulship, but Pro* 
lessor Mommsen has given good reasons * for thinking this date too 
early, and ho suggest!) the year 1 1 1 as the most proliable. 

On this view we have an interval of about ten years during which 
Pliny seems to have rera.iiued stationary, so far us any important 
promotion is concerni'd. It i** possible that he eontinued prefect of 
the treasury till lUl. We know that he asked for and obtiuned 
from Trajan an augur«hip ; * and this honour probably fell to him 
about this time, U" well us the eommissionership of tho banks of the 
Tiber mentioned in two inscriptions, uiul t)> which Mommsen sees an 
allusion in v. 14. To the same interval, I<HM 11, belong al'rfi 
Bk8.IlI.-IX. of his Z/’i'A ;•«. so that though we canuot trace his 
career with any chronological consecutivcncss, we have a fair picture 
of his mode of life under all its various us{H>cts. It is a picture, us 
we have said, not of a \erv great man, but of one who was a fair 
specimen of the be-^t tenden(M\s of his time, and ns such is worth 
study. The life ptirtraywl i* that «if n moderately wealthy and 
highly cultivatcrl senator, a suecinisfui advocate, and a writer of 
some celebrity fur whom fortune could have little more in store, 
and his corre-pondence has about it the ui^f u satisfied ambition. 
Though still a busy man, and often irapaticM of the occupations that 
kept him a priviner in Home, his life moves round in an cosy circle 
of rcKtine. There arc no bitter repinings, no unsatisfied cra%ing8, 
no pressing anxieties. Kveu of his posthumous litcraiy* fame he felt 
tolerably secure. Tie ardently desired children, but ho was still 
young enough not to despair of a father’s honours. If was ever 
troubled with forclaidings as to tho political future, h|l does not 
mention them, an<l his prevalent tone is one of genuine wtiefaetion 
with his age, and above all with his Emperor. 

Mis year is dividisl lK>tween town and country. For some months 
he is in Komc, engaged in legal and official bosiness, yet finding 
time for society and for an ossiduons attondanon ,on the recitations. 
Boxing the rest of the time ho is away by tho Stores of Lake Como, 
in Etnixia, or even at so suburban a retreat as Laurentum, enjoying 

(1) tmtf. 02. (2) Ibid. l.(. (2) iTwMNV, ilL K, (i) ir. 8. 
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tlM eompuiy mb^ ktndnon of led^og allor Hi jMjpwrfy, 

bontjog wui boan, and oomposing. ^VOVgboatltiB 
ldi»d«be«rted, eotMeientaoufl, rather podatitie 

Oftea aa ha oom^ains of the prauiua of mjeA ia BoiMv it ia eliw 
tiut Iw thoioaghlf enjoyed the varied intenata dPlife ih ^ o^pitaL 
He waa in oonatant practice as a lawyer, and on three o c wailioi iw ha 
wn de riedt provincial suits in the Senate ; but the balk of Ida. baat^ 
iwaa wae in the civil court of the centnmviri, ** My own - 

aa he ea il a it.^ Here he was eagerly listened to by large audien)cie|j^i.,t 
attracted rather by his reputation for eloquence than by «ty inteNM; 
in the case. And the opportunities for eflhctive displays of rhetoria 
were keenly appreciated by the speaker himself. He ridionlei^ it ia 
tmo, the young pleaders who u^ the courts simply as placea in 
which to decli^.’ Tbeso forward youths are described as being 
followed by an audience of the same stamp, hired and bought for 
the purpose ; a bargain is made with a speculator ; in the middle of 
the court presents are distributed as openly as in the dining-room ; 
for a like conaidoration these people will pass from one court to 
another.” But though Pliny did not approve of this abuse, he 
shared the rhetorical view of legal pleading from which it qirung. 
It waa to him a high intellectual pursuit. The applause he won he 
takes as a proof that there was still intellectual interest aUve ii^ 
^ome.* His speeches were carefully prepared, and after delivery 
were revised, re-written, and published as literary exercises, tc.be 
criticised or admired as such. Kcpeatedly in his letters he returns 
with xest to discussions on pleading as a fine art, to the differmce 
between a pleading and an oration, to the merits and demerits of 
brevity, and to the tactics of attack and defence. In his view of 
forensic eloquence he differed from the young advocates whom he 
ridicules, much as he d^|||ed in his political theories from such pro- 
nounced republicans (^%elvidius Priscus. He agre^ in pnn- 
ciple, but bis eorreeter taste and his common sense saved Idm ficonpi 
any absurd extremes in practice. That Pliny had a'large buSuaess 
as an advocate is certain, but it is doubtful whether he derived any 
grant peeuaiary profit from it. Things hod indeod grsijly aUcNd 
ahwe the time when the patrician patronus felt himself hound in 
honour to defend in court his humble client, and thoogh tliera ins 
no recognised ^stem of fees, yet the customary presento given hy 
suters hii4 already made advocacy a lucrative profeeeian in the time 
ofraeeto. We learn from Pliny that in his own day the gteedinam 
diipfaijad hy advoostes led to the presemtation of a raoMmsItaaoe <H| 
the s^eet ia ti^e Somte hy a tribune of the plebs, hot Im datihelty 
d«Mdn^. Mtat he himeelf was desn-handed.* **Hbw g^ I am,” he 
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in eondooting lay oaaM tliaTe always daolined not 
tely boigain^ gift% and faea, bat «f«n {nesents ot oonrtety.*^ 
I^Oaltby as be was, be seems to bave &lt amply repaid by tba repn* 
tatien be acquired as an orator, and tbo opportunities wbiob bis 
legal position gave bim of assistiiig bis numerous friends. 

liitmture and law went band in band in Pliny's life at Homo. 
Though Trajan bad little personal taste for letters, be maintained 
an attitude of kindly tolerance wbiob allowed them a free scope. 
The result was seen in a bu^ aotmty which filled Pliny with 
delight. “ If ever the polite arts flourished in our city, they are 
flouridiing now ; ” *' Lett^a, once nearly extinct, are being warmed 
into life again. The names of Taoitus and Juvenal give smne 
support to these enthusiastic statements, but in spite of these enoepo 
tioas we cannot entirclj' accept Pliny’s rosc-colourcd view of things. 
The great bulk of the literary men were either persons who made 
lettma a profession, or dilettanti of various degrees of excellence and 
ability. For the first class Pliny expresses a discriminating admira- 
tion. He laugbs at the pbilosopbcrs who advertise thoir love of 
wisdom by their external appearance,” and who haunt tho gym- 
nasia or the public arcades, and amuse their own Icisoro and that of 
othera with lengthy dissertations.” But he is fascinated by tbo 
.Jloqnenoe and dialectic skill of the leading Greek rhetoricians and 
philosophers. Ho longed to consume whole days in listening tp 
Ht^brates, and we have already quoted bis eulogy of lamus. Ho 
has, too, a genuine sympathy with those who were scholars uid 
nothing rise. Of the same Isacus be says, “ Ho has passed his • 
sixtieth year, and is still a scholar and nothing else, a class of men 
than whom none are more honest and straightforward.”* Tory 
graphic, too, is his sketch of tho scholar’s smril retreat and quiet 
life.* Tour scholars, when they are pdjHietors, are amply satis- 
fied with so much of the soil as permits thfll to lift their h^s hmn 
flieir books, crawl along their boundaries, always keeping ‘to the 
•amd' path, knowing all their tiny vines, and able to number their 
diminalive shrubs.” These professors and tekoUutici no doubt did 
VMfnl wod|c. Th^ were eloquent, erudite, and laborioos; they did 
nraeii to diffnse that gmeral, though not very high culture^ which 
woo a featore of the age ; and not a few of them bad to struggle long 
and pa infi ill y against poverty and the chilling indifference of the 
puhlic. But we look in vain for any signs that the rovivul of 
fetters, in which they bore their share, implied any real awakoAig 
of thought or any fruitful speculation. If they turned for a monumt 
from nice qoeations of dudeetic, or Reamed ponies, to the life around 
tium,it was not to guido or efevate it, but eiiher to donouneo sivitb 

(1) .iSnph iiL ts. (t) As* & 
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bitter oyi^dsm, or to look away from it again to a paat wbioh they 
could never recall. Tho same aheenoe of healthy growing life ia 
even more conqiicaous in that other aection of the literary world to 
which Pliny hunaelf belonged — the literary amateara. In aonie 
oases they were wealthy men who^ as soon as possible, gave them* 
selves up to a leisurely and retired life. They studied isirly hard, 
they wrote copiously and carefully, they collected libraries and works 
of art ; but Silius Italicus with his far-fetched allusions, his pedantic 
imitation of Homer and Virgil, and his insipid elegance, was probat^JT 
a feir specimen of his class. Others, like Pliny, were busy public 
men, who found * “ both tho best solace for grief and the belt 
resource for their leisure” in literature. They urere liberal patrons^ 
esplfcially in tho matter of lending their rooms for recitations. They 
published their speeches, wrote poems, biographies, and essays, and 
kept up a bri'^k literary corrcspondenco witli their friends. A few, 
like Pliny, no doubt won gc^neral fame, but for those who did not 
(here was the com])ensation of a mutual admiration, which, if Pliny 
is a fair spc^cimeu, was lavish and unstinted. The instances were 
^pn>bably rare in which they nerved themselves to the serious labours 
of tho historian, or attempted such a monument of patient toil as tho * 
Natural HiHtoI7^ But, such as it was, Pliny revelled in this literary 
atmosphere. Though, as he fells u**, he was a bad reciter,* he was 
continually reciting, and a«*siduou$ in his attendance at recitations. 
He was for over sending to his friends copies of his speeches and 
volumes of poems, with a i*equcst for the criticism he was delighted 
to bestow in return. To his speeches, indeed, he attached extreme 
importance, for on them ho chiefly rested his hopes of posthumous 
fame. “ Theso Kpoeches of mine,” he writes,* " I propose to revise, 
lest tho results of such groat toil should perish with me, for to those 
who take account of p(|^rity whatever is not perfected is as though 
it had never been begun.” And it was by his speeches that Pliuy 
was best known during at any rate tho earlier part of his life. 
Martial's epithet for him is ficundus.” ^ His poetry, sock as it 
was, seems to have been the re<^urce of his later years, and the 
majority of his letters were not given to the world till after his 
consulship. Neither Pliny, however, nor posierity have probably 
muck reason to complain of the accident which has destro 3 red the 
speeches and preserved tho correspondoiico. The former wo^d hseve 
kimn interesting as specimen'^ of the oratory of the day, and would 
have contribute much valuable historical matter, hut» judged by 
them alone, Pliny’s literary rank would probably have been lower» 
and our intight into his life less complete. 

S^nly as Pliny enjoyed his busy life in Rome, he never fidled to 
weSome tke dhange to tho luxurious ease of kis country estates.. 

(I) JBloh ^ 19. (2) ix. 34. (3) Epp. T. S. (4) MmrL xL 19. 
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dl, Ids liome near Conimn liad eaiteoial okuntl fin Unit 

Sii^lin vaa among his own people, and hia leeling for lua kinatoiOE 
a^d nia^^bcHiia was atrong and gennine. It ia true tbat liit own 
Juiiil^ circle waa a amall one. He liad married twice, in tin 
g)o(Hny daja of Domitian,’ but aeema to have lost both bia firat 
and bis second wife soon after marriage and without their having 
borne him any children. Early in Trajan’s reign he took a third, 
Calpumia — and though this union, like the othera, was barren. It 
waa a thoroughly happy one. She belonged to the same distriet 
with himself. Her grandfather, Calpnmius Fabatna^ and her aunt 
HiqMilla were among Pliny’s most intimate friends ; and she hersdf, 
though much younger than her husband, had a thoroughly wifely 
ejmpaftiy with all hia interests. In Pliny’s few short letters toiler 
and hia tone in writing of her, a fatherly solicitude and pride is 
mixed with his conjugd lore. *' Yon will be glad,” he writes to her 
aunt,* “ to learn that she is turning out worthy of her father, worthy 
of you, worthy of her grandfather. ... to this must be added a 
love of literatnre,which she has conceived from her tendemeas for 
me. She has got my works, and studies them and oven learns them 
by heart. How great is her anxiety when she sees me going to 
speak in court, and bow great her joy when I have spoken. . . . 
Whenever 1 recite she sits close by separated from us only by a 
curtain, and catches up with eager ears the praises bcatowed on me. 
She even sings vcrs« of my composing and sets them to her guitar, 
with no professor to teach her save lore, the best of masters.” Her 
grandfather, a wealthy Roman knight, who had filled the highest 
-offices in the municipality of Comum, and been a liberal benefector 
to the town, is invariably addressed by Pliny with affectionate 
respect.* Hie visits to Comum were evidently looked forward to with 
pleasure on both sides, and thoroughly ei^lQred when they came. 
But he had old friends and neighbours to revirit as well as his own 
kith and kin. Among them wore such men as Ganinius Ruftts, a 
wealthy citizen of Comnm with a villa on the lake, and monow a 
student and a poet; Calvisius Rofris, a magistrate of the same 
town, and Pliny’s trusted adviser in matters affecting his property; 
the sister of his old friend Corellins Rufus,* and Annina Sevenia. 

' The society of these friend^ the care of his property, and <ff tiie 
interesta of his fcUow>citizens of Comnm, shuvd his time pleasantly 
with his studies and his sports. ” I was,” ho writes from Comniii,* 

my wife’s grandfather and her annt, with frienda kog 
• deaired.^ I vu ^ingtheronndofmyfruma, listeniiig toanuidier 
-.of cmnplaints.” “Are you atodying,” he uka Oaaiaiiu 

{4)i?P!s.«v.ia. 

(8) .Sw. ni 8; Stmm, iii. lU ; v. II. 

(*).fe».i8{Tffi.4;aLl>;v.7; vH.lI. <S) J|hi. v. 14. 
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Bafiia,* *'car fiabing. or banting P Thej oan all be tmited at our 
Lorian hotne* The lake abounda in flahi the wooda which atunround 
the lake in game^ and that profoundeat of retreata in inoentiTea to 
atndy/* He haa loft uh a vivid sketch of two of hia villaa there ; 
one overlooking the lake, the other placed at its veiy edge* ^*Eacb 
of them haa its special charm, which their very diverail^ renders 
more agreeable to the possessor of both/*^ In these he lived the 
easy regular life which ho admired in hia friend SpuriDna»* and 
which in earlier days he looked forward soon as a regard ior 

my advancing years slmll permit mo to sound the retreat.'^ Hut 
though bis health was weak, and his habits almost as sedentary aa^ 
those of his undo, he seems to have been conscientious in discharging 
hia duties os a landlord. To his freedmen and slaves he was a kin^ 
and attentive master. The cores of proi>erty naturally worried him 
a good deal, and he confesses to his want of familiarity with farming 
details. “ Very different,’* he says, sg^aking of his accounts, ''are 
the papers and writings with which I am conversant.” He alludes 
resignedly to the complaints of the rustics who abuse my ears, as 
they have a right to do, after my long absence ; ” and once oon^ 
fesaos that these rustic grumblings enhanced the pleasure of his 
literary pursuits. Sometimes the difficulty of reletting his £irms 
gave him considerable trouble, at others a bad vintage deprived him 
of the timo and inclination for sport.^ 

Pliny’s senatorial nink and frequent absence in the capital did 
not make him forgetful of the duties which as a wealthy hmdowner 
he owed to his country neighbours, and above all to his beloved 
Curoum. In the little town of Tifernum, near his Tuscan property, 
of which he was patromm^ he built a temple at his own expense, but 
his chief beneiuctiotixS wore reserved for his native town. Such 
liberality on the {>art of wealthy citizens was, as the inscriptiona 
abundantly prove, the fashion at the time. It was at onoe a graceful 
recognition of the civic lie which had not yet quite lost ita streEngib 
anywhere, and wjui probably cHpecially powerful in Northern Italy, 
and an enduring monument of the rirtues or generoatty of the 
donor. But Pliny’s priuci]ml gifts to Comum show a oareful oon* 
sideration of the best interests of the town, which probably was leas 
oommon. His own strong literary sympathies made him aenrible of 
what seem to have been its educational deficiencies. To remedy one 
of theee he started a fund for securing competent teaebera who 
diould resido in Comum, promising to supply himaelf a tbiid of tbo 
whole sum required.^ He had already some yearn before eetaUished 
a public library, which ho handed over to the local authoritiea m a 
ipeeoh on which ho bestowed some pains, and be sent it to a friend to 

WJS^.ix.7. (3) iii. l. H) ^ 99 ; bu \^\ bu H. 

(a) 18; L 18; ii. 13 ; ir. 4 ; mT 4 ; J!^ vi 88; E. 4 ; 1 18. 
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t]i6 same tijQQ^ foUoving tlio ccsAiiiple 80 t by N^tto hioi)> 
lie gfiTO a sum for the 8tt{^)ori of children bom of free perento* 
A hepfy accident has preserved an inaoription in which both thcae 
bene^tionb are mentioned. In a similar spirit we find him uatng 
hia influence with powerful friends, and even with the omporor him« 
self, in behalf of his fellow-towiftoon, or assisting them with gifts of 
monej. Sometimes it is a military tribuneship that he asks for, at 
others thejfV/^ frit4m lilm^roram; or even promotion to senatorial rank. 
For one young town^au he obtained a coiiturionship, and gave him 
40,000 sesterces as an ohtiit. To another who was already a decurio 
at Oomum, he offered 300,000 sesterces in order to bring Us fortune 
up to the level required for the rank of iloman knight. And we 
may believe him when he tells us that his liberality was not the 
careless profusion of a man of unboundiHl wealth. My moans,'* ho 
writes, *‘aTe to be sure only moderate, uhile my rank involves 
expenditure. . . . but whatsis lucking in income is made up by 
economy, which is, os it were, the spring from which my Uboraiiiy 
flows.” 

It must have been an unwelcome ^ummon8 w*hich in 111 \.ii. 
called Pliny away to the governorship of iiithynia. These pro- 
vincial posts were no longer the rich pri;se> the\ bad iicen in the 
days of Verres. Tht^ opportunities for money-making were few*«r, 
and the attendant risks of prosecution greaUT. With the agi* of 
rapid conquest had passed away also the chauc<* of making a groat 
militaiy reputation, und the governor u*<ually found himsidf ooiifinod 
to a rather monotonous round of administrative business. Bilhynia, 
too, was an eminently uuintercHtiiig province, and Pliny must have 
inwardly cursed the necos^ity which banished him from Ital}'. Uut 
the imperial call was a command. For HCiuie reason unknown to us^ 
Trajan had resolved to withdraw tU* guveimneut of Bithynic, for 
ike time at least, from the control of the Si*nui<% and to send out a 
l^^to of his own choosing. Pliny wa*^ already well known to him, 
aiMlhad received repeated markh of his favour, and his silts^tiou of 
him for this post was a compliment that it was impossible to decline. 

The correspondence with Trajan which fonu^ the Tenth Book of 
the Lriters, tells us all that we know of Pliny^H provincial cx« 
pariences. It extends over rather more than a y^r, but closes 
abruptly without any indication that Pliny's term of office was near 
its en(L» So far as its contents arc concerned it consists of littlo else 
than a series of questions on various official matters, and of tho 
emperoris terse replies. The existence of such a correspondenoo is 
of itsdf an iliustiation of tho chafed character of provincial 
administfation under the Empire. In Cicero's day tho governor of 
a distant provmec was an absolute ruler. His communications with 

(1) Anifii,uL9e. 
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Snute athanwwere fewand&r Noiooly ltuimtenud 

govenuneni, bnt bis frontier polki^inM Jat^y ia buinm. lumds. 
Of Pompey’s onnpuigns in Asia, and OtBaar'a in Oanl, flin Soiate 
had only the moat meagre information until all mM dier. Tesy 
difiereot wft$ tho position of a governor tinder vigorous emperors 
like Trajan or Hadrian. Senatofial pro-eonsuls and inqieml 
legates were equally the vicegerents only of a higher authoxitj, 
which determined the main lines M their administrstion^ asM 
jealously resented any unseasonable display of independenooif^^ The 
postal system inaugurated by Augustus had rendered eommttid^ , 
tion with Rome easy, and in every province the emperor had his own 
agent in the procui*ator, who collected the revenues of Cflcsar, and 
who was a ust^ful spy on suspected governors. The new system 
secured a more stable and uniform administration, and a coherent 
frontier policy, but it iiO' doubt tended increasingly to destroy the 
self>relianco of the governors and to overwhelm the emperors with a 
multiplicity of official business. In Pliny’s case his excessive 
deference to Trajan’s judgment occasionally provoked a good-tern- 
]>ered remonstrance from the empen^r. “ Remember,” he aays in 
one letter,^ ‘‘that you were »c»nt to the province on this very 
account, that th<*re was much in it which seemed to need rectifying.” 
And in another he reminds him of the necessity of exercising his 
own discretion in ‘'ordaining and establishing what may be of 
advantage to the iH^rmanent quiet of the province.”* It is clear 
from this corresjK>ndcnce that if the governor had fewer oppor- 
tunities for gre:it uGhic^veinents than under tlie Republic, the rontine 
work of the office had liecomo heavier ; and, moreover, that much of 
this increaae was due to the gradual collapse of the local self- 
government in the separate communities. The peculation and tnia* 
management of the local magistrates was evidently one of the evils 
which Pliny was scut to redress. ‘‘ Refold all things,” writes 
Trajuii, “you should examine the public accounts of the oommu- 
nities, for that they arc in a state of confusion is clear.”* And tins 
was found necessary even in the more privileged free statei^ as 
they were still called — as, for instance, in the colony of Apamea^ 
which, however, only uIlowe<l the inspection of its accounts mider 
protest.* At Pntsa, at Nicoiiudia, and at Ni<»ca, there was the 
same story of municipal jtd>lK»ry. The inhabitants of Nico!iiedta» 
sir,” writes Pliny,* “ sptmt a,d2H,iU)0 sesterces on an aqueducterhich 
was left still unfinished, and was even demolished.” At Nicma the 
theatre had absorbed more than 10,000,000 of sesteroes, and “to no 
purpose,* for it is subsiding and gaping with huge fissures.” To 
ohede idl this maladministration was no light task, but in additioni 

(1) V. Kpp. X. us. (S) Mpp, X. IS. 

$ (4) X. 47. (^) Jipp^ X. 37. ^ (S) £pp, x. 39. 
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tiMM ^eie public works to be oi^anised, disputed points in the 
dkaiten of tho separate towns, or of the province itself, to be settled, . 
jndieial suits to Ite determined, a^d petitions to be considered and 
forwarded to Some. 

The language of the correspondence is in one resjieet interesting. 
Pliny, as we ha\e seen, profess^ admiration for republican freedom. 
In tbe Panegyric he lauds Trajan to the skies for his eunstitutional 
moderation, his respect for wstublished forms, and his republican 
a&bility and simplicity ; yet, in these letters, he often uses phrases 
which belong more properly to uii < trientol despotism. The appella- 
tion domtHHt bad been delilicrately rejected by Augustus and 
Tiberias os savouring too strongly of absolute rule ; luid Pliny him- 
self, in the Panegyric, emphasises the distinct ion between domimt 
and the more constitutional prineejui. But tbe habits of the time 
were too strong for him, and throughout thes(> letters he in^uriably 
addresses die emperor as domnu. Yet it must be said to the credit 
both of Pliny and of Trajan that there is none of that servile 
adoration which disgusts us for instance in Martial, and in which 
emperors like Caligula revelled. < >n Trajan’s side there is a friendly 
fiuniliarity, a genial appm-iation of Pliny’s dciotiuii, and a wanu 
interest in his personal welfare, lie nddrc8s^s him as “ my dearest 
Socundus: ” be is fearful lost the journey to Bithynia may have been 
too much for Lis slender frame, and he writes with kindly sympathy 
on hearing that Pliny’s wife had lost her grandfather. 

With this letter the eorrespondenre cIosch, and our records of 
Pliny’s life come to an end. Ilis young wife hud accompanied him 
to his province, and in the second year of his governorship the nows 
came of tbe death of Culpurnius Fuhutus. She woa anxious to 
return home to her aunt, and 1‘liny for onco broko through his rule 
and granted her an ofiBcial iius8{M>rt, though her errand was a private 
one. “ I knew,” he w’rites to Trajan, “ that I could give good reason 
for a journey the motive of which was family affection.” Trajan’s 
short r^ly is too characteristic not to bo quoted : “ You w'era right, 
my dearest Secundus, in lieing confident iu my intentions. Nor 
could you hesitate to do what would have been done too late, if you 
had oonsalted mo as to whether your wife’s juurnoy should be aided 
by passports such as 1 have authorised you to issue, partioularily as 
your wife was liound in the ease of her aunt to enhance the ginoe of 
her airival by her expedition.” 

Such is our last glimpse of Pliny. The inscription^ which roooida 
his honours, and which was engravid after his death, mentions none 
later than his provincial governorship, and if experta mo right in 
aeaigning it to the year 114, Pliny must have died at the Isteat 
very shortly after his return to Italy. He.xkt F. Psuum. 

W, 118 . , 



• CAN THE COST OF ELECTIONS BE REDUCED? ' 

A OKHEKAi. election is fast approaching, and the day so much longed 
for by smne, so much dreaded by others, cannot now be greatly 
delayed. At the most it is only a question of months, or even wedcs» 
before the candidates will be face to face with their oonstitiHintBt 
employing themselves in extrdling or denouncing the powers that be. 

It may then, perhaps, not be without interest if we examine one 
very important element in the contest, and one which it is to be 
feared exercises considerably greater influence over the elec^ons 
than it should do— I mean money. Every one will agree that tiie 
cost of elections has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ; all deplore the waste of money involved in both uncon- 
testod as well as contested elections; while nearly all are agreed 
that nothing can be done, that the expense must continue, and 
that it will inevitablj' grow larger at every election. In qiite of 
this wonderful unanimity of opinion, it may not perhaps be 
altogether waste of time to discuss a few remedies which have now 
and again been projmsed with intent to abate this intolerable burden. 

That the cost of elections is a serious evil has long been acknow- 
ledged; and as far buck as 1G!)G the Treating Act mentions “the 
excessive and exorbitant expenses contrary to the laws, and. in 
violation of the fre<'dom du(‘ to the election of representatives of tho 
Commons of England in Parliament, to the great scandal of the 
Kingdom, dishonourable and may destructive to the constitution 
of Parliament,” and this Act was framed to diminish the expmiae. 
It hod, however, little efiect, and was followed by other more <Mr leas 
futile Acts during the time of the Georges. These, thohgh they 
doubtless sonuisR'hat purifled the expenditure, had little or no effisot 
in diminishing it, for wo are often bdd, as an excuse for our present 
lavish expenditure, that in the good old days elections were some- 
tiling like elections ; that wo shrink from a few thousands now, while 
then whole fortunes were flung away over one seat, and a candidate 
didTlIot scruple to spend a king’s ransom in the vain attempt to wrest 
power from a hated rival. We have all heard of the historioal 
Westminster elections, of the famous Yorkshire tussles of days gtmo 
by, Mad we look upon these contests with a sort of ^de as evidence 
of the bull-dog obstinacy of Englishmen — which we so highly prise. 

Tbese odebrated elections art« quoted os if they were the r^e^ and 
not the exception; whUe it is probable that, though in isohted 
instimoes fabulous sums — ^which have certainly lost nothing of their 
sise in transmission to us — were expended, them really expeunve 
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^rere fnr «ad £u: between. There were m many iiheolntdy 
ebaee borougbl 'end oonnties, and an numy othera apitroa riiing 
liiat happy staAi^ to which the «y d ida t e did not neeeamrily exert 
himself to pay evea a dying visit — unless, indeed, hia patron wrote 
bim v'ord tint “he mast, he was afiraid, trouble him to go down Axr 
one day” — that the whole number of contested elections was in- 
finitely smaller than we are accustomed to. Most boroughs now 
feel the din of battle and the striving of parties, and though the 
coupties fought are fewer in proportion, still the number now con- 
tested is greater even than a few years back. Then in former times 
the actual number of electors was much smaller ; and though ^ere 
was no doubt more briboiy, this was a small matter compared to the 
heavy so-called “ necessary ” expenses that have now to be borne ; 
for the increase of the electorate has vasth* angmonted the expem- 
ditare on agents, canvassing, advertising, priiitiug, &c., &c. In Uiia 
way, though we do not spend so much on any single contest as onr 
for^thers did, the aggregate expenditure on olootions is probably 
nowadays far larger than at any other time. 

The decay of personal feeling in the elections is no doubt tlm 
principal reason why we cannot parallel the fabled expense of some 
of the old contests. In these the personal feeling was intense. The 
Montague was pitted against the Capulet, the Guelph againat the 
Ghibelline. Personal jealousy, spite, revenge, and a hundred other 
private or fiimil3' motives induced the heroes of old to lavish their 
money, and often their blood, in these contests. A personal feeUng 
is the one that ica.suns least, that will “gang its oin gate” regard- 
less of consequences. So, when Ix>rd IIcnkI was set up against Fox, 
or a Lasceiles against a Fitxwilliom, no counting of cost was allowed; 
the contest was carried on with unabated vigour os long os the 
purse h^d out, or, that being exhausted, as long as credit could be 
pledged. But now — and the change bos its advantages — the peramial 
element in elections is nearly always sulwrdinate tg the polirioal. 
The party and the programme, not the man, is the rallying point ; 
so diere is less pugnacity and more weighing of expense ; and the 
candidate who fights the scat because Jones is a Conservative or a 
Liberal, and not because he is Jones, will always bo more tdiatir at 
his money than if he were to pcrsom'fy Jones and measure ulrlus 
strength against him. Then the obvious improvement on a 
lengthened, excited poll, on ope® voting and unblushing brihary, 
will help to account for the difference of the bigheet totala of then 
and now. 

However, whetlier our forclatlMmi spent much or little wha(h«r 
they or we bear the palm of extravi^noe, either iu isdbted ouea or 
in the grand total, is of liitlo moment to the questMW, Their had 
ptaoedent should not iu any case be followed ; their waata dose not 
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ju^fy ours. The ezieting &n\ kuA that a few ooateete are 
mioouflly but that all are wastefully extraTagant; act 

that we spend money here and there with lavish hand, but that we 
distribute it everywhere with indiscriminate prodigalily. 

Few persons have, I should imagine, a true idea ct the gross 
aggregate and average expenditure at the lost general eleoriem. The 
expenses of the different candidates at the election of 1874, as given 
by them and by tb<? returning of&cers, are published in a Parlia- 
mentary paper of Au^st, 1 874. The " published '' expenses amoiptt 
to £1,046,630, but this sum docs not really represent even the aetuai 
direct expenditure. In some cases the amounts put down are clearly 
laaccurato ; * in many cases no return of the expense is given ; in 
others the charges of the returning officers are given as the whole 
expense, and it is a manifest absurdity to imagine that a contested 
election could be fought without any personal expense at all on 
either side. These omissions would, if inserted, swell the total to 
at least £1,100,000. Then in very many cases it is notorious that 
part of. the expenses of a contest is not revealed, while there are 
oft^v indirect and iindciinable outgoings which, not being returned, 
^are not included in the official totals. 

We must not forget, too, that the election of 1874 was a particu- 
larly cheap one. It was unex])ected, short, and rapid, and the usual 
weeks of expense were greatly curtailed. If the coming election is 
put off till after the close of next session, it will be a very expensive 
one, for the preparations will be severe and long drawn out. There 
is no doubt that more seats w ill l>e contested in 1880 than was the 
case in 1874 ; each contest involves additional expense ; it is there- 
fore almost certain that the £1,100,000 of the last election will be 
largely exceeded this year. 

An analysis of the tigurcs given in the Parliamentary return of 
August 3, 1874, brings out some startling facts on behalf of the 
assertion that money has a much more i)owerful influence on the 
elections than is at all reasonable. The following fact alone is 
sufficiently coufinnatory to merit attention. In two only out of the 
thirty-four counties in England and W ales which were contested at 
the dsetion of 1874, the defeated candidate spent on appreoiaUy/^ 
larger sum than the victorious candidates ; it so happened that in 
both these cases one candidate standing against two* In the 
flrst case, that of Merionethshire, the Conservative candidate speoat 
£6^472 and polled 3,355 voio.s, while the two Liberals together spent 
£4,474, and the senior member polled 4,100 votes. In the other 
oss^ tiiat of East Suffolk, the LitYcral and defeated spent 

^487^ and the two successful Conservatives together but £4,679. 

tf) isstiaeo, tbo cost of iho KaaI Sorroy olcctioa is retumsd at Xl,eH (four 
MliliBly smottulod to £14,000, aad probaldy miti mecs. 
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£1 tiiTee other cases the Bucoessfol spent a few pounds less tiian |he 
defeated/ while in the other 29 contests money was in the ascendant; 
and often the majority gained Turied directly as the money qient. 
We find the same result in the cities and horoughs. Out of the 172 
boroughs contested in England and Wales, the economical candidate 
was successful in but 32 cases^ and in the majority of instances his 
economy was not more than a pound or two ateve that of his rival. 
In the other 140 cases he who spent was twice blessed by 
gaining the seat. And this is not iil ; money not only usually wins 
t£e seat» but, in the majority of cosesy where the exponsos are not 
equally divided among the candidates who stand together, it places 
him who expends it freely higher on the poll — whether he is success- 
ful or unsuccessful — than the rival or colleague who is careful of his 
purse. 

" 1 will analyse the figures given in this return of 1874 a little more 
dosely. And first let me premise that in speaking of ** voters ** I 
mean in every case voters who polled, for tlie number of voters on 
the register is never an actual roll of existing electors; some of the 
nominal voters are dead, many names arc duplicated. Again, the 
number of voters who ]K>lIcd represente<l accurately the |)olitieal 
life — perhaps tempered by money — existing in the constituency. In 
nearly every case it is easy to judge approximately of the number of 
voters who polled, and I have always added together (in any simple 
case) the highest number [tolled by Conservatives and the corre- 
sponding Liberal figure. In some cases, such us Tower Hamlets, for 
instance, where there was a gootl df?al of ertw- voting and plumping, 
it is not so easy to arrive at the correct figurt', but still one can make 
an approximate estimate of the voters. I shall throughout confine 
my attention to England and Wales, for the cost and the voting 
in Ireland and Scotland show almost identically the same featun^ 

To begin with the counties, i lut of the 83 Knglidi county divisions, 
34 were contested in 1874, and the cost of these 34 contests amounted 
to £3.60,300, out of a total expenditure on all the counties, contested 
and uncontested, of about £401,300.* Tho former amount represents 
an average expenditure of £10,800 on election expenses for each 
contested county, a huge sum certainly.* 

(1) If one eanrlidjiuv vah (funding ngminut two running togothor, and Mponl Icm tlum 
file two togethf^r, IHon^h than ih« ono, I baro Ukon it Uint ho has spenl km; kp- 
ibo expcaiditurf thi^ two UUs (^tudljr, w nearly equally, in favour of tluaa hoUi. 

(2) Tho toUl given in tho oSIrial fuAiim is £303,740 aa tho copondiUirs ts all Uio 

ccmi^ To thin 1 add £U,O0O, aa a low utiniato of Om ixait of Uu iUat Suttsy 
oloctMW wrongly r^turn^dji and 1 add »3m £S,S0O aa ibo astiinaU of Cemarvalire 
mpenaos at dcctiim in Worc-caUfidiirs, not givoo ia jotitm, making s gfsiid total aa 
ahofsod shout £401,a(K>, ^ 

^ ^ iutcrut to note that out irf Uta shove mm <ii g2S6,S0St tho 
Come^ve candidate* expended £20fi,200, and tho Libofsb oontsntsd thsmidtim wkli 
^esdiiig £160,100. (ksUmly they l<ss must of tho sml%mthoirl^ 
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Tho nuMt oxpaunTe county was that of Darham. In the northern 
^ diTuion £28,200 was spent by four candidate^ and the Totets who 
polled were about 9,000, showing an ezpen^tnre of over £3 a * 
voter. In the southern the expenditure by three candidates was 
£20,500, voters about 8,000, cost per head £2 8s. In Derbyshire 
East the fi>ur candidates spent £13,200 for 4,400 voters, giving a 
cost of £3 a voter. Cumberland West was only just about half as 
expensive, expenditure £7,170, voters 4,300 ; and this diminished 
expense is accounted for by the fact that while tiie two Conservatives 
spent together £5,74(t, and their voters cost them £2 5«. a head, the 
two Liberals (who did not, however, get in) only expended together 
£1,430, their voters costing them lOs. a head. ^Vgain, in South 
Essex the Conservatives spent £0,6<!>0, or £2 13s. a vote (and were 
successful), and the l.iberals £3,830, or £1 8a. a vote. In Carmar- 
thenshire the sueci'bsful Conservatives spent £3,309, and the defeated 
Liberals only £1,894. 

It is seldom that the cost per head of voters |)oUed falls below £1 
in the counties. In Morth lycieestersbire the cost was £6,000, the 
v'oters less than 3,000; in Middlesex the voters and the cost were 
almost the same, btung IC,60t) and £16,000 respectively. In South 
Norfolk voters were 3,700, cost (three candidates) £5,160. Kent 
was ono of tho kuisl e\iH‘UHiv(‘ of counties, the three divisions were 
fought for £22, 100, voters polUd living about 23,000 ; in the west 
division (which was the most ex{)Gnsive) the Conservatives spent 
£6,280, and tho Lilxiruls, bi'ateii, of course, £3,600. In South- 
East Lancashire tlic electors weie less expensive, 16,ti00 voters cost 
only £13,300 (of whieh Conservatives spent £9,221), per head lOs. 3</. 

To turn to the citie.s und boroughs ; one naturally does not expect 
to find them us t‘X]>enhivo us the counties, hut the average coat, 
namely, £2,460, of the 172eoiitested boroughs in England and Wales 
is &r too large u sum to lie compatible with parity of elections. 

The total amount spent in the Iwroughs was about £430,000, of 
which £6,000 was vxiieudiHl in the 29 uncontested constituendea. 
Some boroughs were (>ontvsted for comparatively minute sums. 
Brecon, according Ui the olKeiul return, was fought for £100, each 
candidate laying £30, and the number of voters who polled amounted 
to 727. Chipping WyiHimlie cost £28t), voters 1,387, showing a 
cost per head of only 4s. I d. Liskeard, voters 603, cost £377, cost per 
*head 11s. 4Jrf. Tavistock, voters (h 13, cost £5il4, or nearly 16s. 10<f. 
per head. There are many small places whore the coat per voter 
approadiea or exceeds £1, such for instance as Abingdon, voters 
770, eoei £893; Berwick-on-Tweed, voters 1,150, cost £1,090; 

not '‘pa/.'' In Wslah rantestod countiss tho Conierrativas ^sat £9S,eoe^ sad 
^jybsiais £13,790, sUowlBg £4,000 m the (oit ol tlu OsmamasUn coatait, aot 
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llaiviinR, Foters 760, cost £779; -iribile the Hsldon Toten <ioit 
~0l' 10s. 9d. each, and those of Ereduun £1 lls. 5d., the voders being 
‘ 645, and the cost £1,012. 

Among cheap, moierate-sbed hoionghs Haodesfidd, voters 6,000, 
eost £1,000, per head Ss. ; and Birkenhead, where Ike cost per 
bead is 4s. 3«^., stand prominent On the other hand Barham 
(which vainly attempted to vie with the county in expense) oost 
£2,560, while votes polled were only 1,770, at a cost of £1 9s. eadt; 
and the candidates oftShaftesbury and Sandwich spent about £1 Ss. 
on each voter. Among larger places tlw following were fought for 
what must he considered (in comparison with the average) reason- 
able sums : — Oldham is hrst with voters 17,000, cost £1,108, giving 
a cost per voter of only Is. Leeds, voters 33,000, cost ^4£07, 
shows cost per voter 2s. ; Liverpool, 37,000, £7,040 and 6s. 9d. 

vspectively ; Halifax, 9,500, £1,454 and tis. O^d . ; Bolton haa 11,770 
voters, cost £1,940, per head 3«. 4d . ; while Bristol is somewhat 
higher, with 17,440 voters, at a cost of Os. a hood. 

The University towns are select and expensive, each voter costing 
about £1, Cambridge panng £3,593 for her 3,620 voters, and 
Oxford £4,530 for her 4,500 voters. Some of the modcrato*sized 
boroughs are very expensive— Aylesbury, voters 3,385, cost per 
head £1 8s. 5d . ; l^nbigh per head £1 7s. ; Worcester, voters 4,300, 
cost £6,328, per head £1 9«. 5|(/. ; and Dover, where each voter 
cost £1 lls. 3</. It may be of interest to compare the oost of 
tho different divisions of the Metropolis 


Southwark . . 

. 13,0(K> Toters cost 

£3,200. 

Finsbury . . . 

. 21,000 


£4,025. 

Hackuev . . . 

. 20,000 

n 

£6.060. 

Maryle^ue . . 

. 18,000 

(» 

£0,800. 

Greenwich . . 

. 12,160 

ft 

£0,110. 

Lambeth . . . 

. 2.3,400 

9t 

£8,060. 

Tower Ilamlets . 

. 17, (KK) 


£10,200. 

Westminstor 

. 14,000 


£9,000. 

Chelsea . . . 

. 16,370 


£11,430. 

City , . . . 

• 15,000 


£15,G00.‘ 


In many cases we find a vast disparity in the snma spent the 
two aides, and money nearly always carries the day ; for instant at 
Brighton the Conservativea spent £2,550, and obtained a majority 
about 1,000, while the Liberals only ^nt £888 ; at Gateshead 
the Lifaeral spent £2,375 agajnst Conservative’s £542, and was aae- 
oessfoiL At Cardiff however, though the (^neervativo lavished just 
demUe the sum spent by the Liberal, he was in a minority hf shm. 

The total cost of the Scotch elections, counties and bofoag^. 


(1) TbB CHj mlone luw four the other 

IrnttwocttcilL 


Meirt^litaii boftmglis 
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' aiooanted to £131,780 ; the correspotodiagfiguzo lor Ireland is given 
at £80,760, hafe oertainly largely exoeedi^ this sum, for in twenty- 
two oases “ho return” is given, while in twelve irfhers the “total 
cost” is no more than the returning officers' expenses; in ffiot &e 
return, as ffir as Ireland is concerned, is de&otiye. 

A stndy of these figures will lead us irresistibly to the eonolasioa 
that if a candidate costs his bread in greater profhskm than his 
odversafy upon the waters of a constituency, it will return to him 
before many days. 

It is now time to consider the different causes of election expenses^ 
and to see whether some or all of them might not with advantage he 
curtailed or abolished. 

In tfao counties, and in live straggling boroughs, one costly lonree 
of outlay, which is not supjwsecl to be permitted in ordinary boroughs, 
though the law is often broken in this respect, is allowed and legalised* 
This preventiblo cost is that of conveying voters to the poll on the 
day of election, either by means of horses and vehicles, or by pro- 
viding them with free railway jhisscs. In a large and p<q>uloas 
county this part of the candidate’s “ duty ” involves him in much 
expense ; he has to convey not only the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, bat scores of other electors who are perfectly fit and capable of 
walking to the poU, but who are not averse to a lift at the can- 
didate’s expense. Of course ho has to pay through the nose lor the 
conveyanods he is obliged to hire ; the happy possessors of hireahle 
horses, donkeys, or vehicles have him at their mercy, and can charge 
what they like. In any case the supply is |tretty certain to be in- 
sofficienffor the demand, and the aide which is sharper than tiie 
other, or boasts the longer purse, may manage to secure nearly all 
the conveyances in the constituency, and carry their own votera 
triumphantly to the poll, while the other side has to walk or abstain. 
Here then the astuteness nr the money of one candidate ffioilitatea 
the voting of some and throws obstacles in the way of others, while 
aU ought really* to be on the ssime footing. 

Then ho who is able to secure, at a high rate, the cairiagea and 
horses of an elector, does probably also buy the votes and influence 
of tkeownor. The latter having pocketed a good snm, willprohaldy' 
♦hinh that the least he can ido is to throw in his vote nnd 
assistanoe. 

If carrying of voters wore declared illegal, it would he neoesHoy 
to multiply the number of polling places in the conntiee ; thia would 
lead to sane extra expense, and this expense, as I shall i^terwarda 
plead, to be home by the Imperial Exohequer. Thediffioaltiaa; 
o{ voting would thus ho lessened, and distance would no longar he 
•n .obstacle in the way of an elector recording his vote. The hdp of 
flrinda inoonveying most still he allowed, and iheie can be no doaht 
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■ al osudidftte would be able to nuM sufficient wheeled power 
]iiig friends to take those to the poll who wore ffir the nonent 
l^ynoally to go in any other way. The amount of voluntary 
h«dp would be limited, compared to the present lavish oatxying of 
voters, but with a Iiirger|pumber of poUing booths the means of 
voting would be practically brought m<^ within ‘the reach of every 
Elector than at present. 

It is difficult to gauge the loss or gain that would accrue to the 
two rival political parties from the abditiou of convoying. I 
bdieve, however, that they would more or l<^‘balance. The county 
Oonservativos have their chief following in the country districts and 
villages, while the Liberal party are strongest in the small towns 
comprised in the county dirision. The Conservatives would nearly 
everywhere command the largest amount of voluntaiy assistanoe in 
conveying voters ; so that while they would require the greater 
amount of conveyance, they would also possess it ; the Liberals 
would have less means, but would require less, and the result would 
be about equal. 

All tbc other reforms 1 shall mention would apply equally to 
counties and boroughs ; and if elections are to be froc, uncorrupt, 
and lets expensive, it seems to me (hat we roust adopt them in whole 
or part. The first reform would l)c the abolition of all paid agents, 
with the exception of the “ election expenses ” agent now reijuirod 
by law. It is perhaps advisable and necessary to bavi one paid 
agent as the official pa}*mastc‘r and representative of tbc candidate, to 
be referred to in cases Cf doubt or dispute. In a borough which is 
sure to be of a limited extent one agent ouglit to bo sufficiently 
come-atable for all electors and friends, and there is no excuse to 
justify more ; but in the case of a county it is said that, as the re* 
presentation is spread over many square miles, a single agent would 
be practically of little or no good, and throughout the greater part 
of the constituency the candidate would lx; unrepresented. But 
unless a candidate is almost entirely unknown, aiid union party 
poUtios are at a very low ebb in the county, bo will bo easily able 
to obtmn the a-nistance of friends to represent him at each centre ; 
and the friend will probably be more efficient, and. certainly lees 
ozpmuive than a paid agent. If |hc county cares so little about 
politics that the “ party " are unable to obtain sufiScient voluntary 
bdp to form the necessaiy committees, then the candidate is so litUe 
likely to be successful that bis chances ought certainly not to be 
in^pcoved by aUowmg him indirectly to bribe a few men by employ- 
ing them as paid agents. 

At praeent it is the custom, especially in counties, to employ an 
infiaify of agents scattered up and down over the free of the con* 
stitne^. One at every centre, one in every village or hamlet; 
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wherever it is jpomble to have one tbm is ported e paid agent to 
attend to the interests of his master. The paytng^f moitittidiiioas 
agents is really litUe else than indirect bribery. The agent probaUy 
has the power of influencing a certain number of votes, and so may 
become a little centre of unlawful persuasion. Ho may not, it M 
true, vote himself, but his interest is bought and paid for, thoiigll^^ 
it is supposed that all votes are nowadays free as air, pure aa 
snow/’ It is to the advantage of the rich candidate to multiidy 
agents, for the more agents bought the more votes he can command, 
end the better will be his chances. What one side does the other is 
bound to do also if it desires to wdn, and so the agents and the votes 
they influence comprise no small part of the constituency. The paid 
agent is really of very little practical use, except that his employ* 
ment secures a certain number of votes ; the free and independent 
elector is not very fond of being canvassed by a hired servant, he 
resents the intrusion, and in many cases, unless the visit is followed 
by a call from scuno friend of the candidate, he will vote wrong 
through pique. 

The agent — not to speak of his own modest honorarium — is a 
great source of ex[>enst‘ ; he wishes of course to api^ear most zealous, 
he wishes to seem w*orthy of his hire, and (M>n*^^qucntly he telegraphs 
to the central committee us often as he can on the most trivial 
pretexts, ^spares no expense, sends for bills, addresses, placards with- 
out number, does not stint his advertisements, is fussy and im- 
{Kirtant, and in three cases out of four is a mere money-sucker, 
ufielcss not from want of will |)erhaps, but from want of power. 

It may be said that it is difhcult to deterniine the point at which 
the actual necessary servant or messenger merges into the ajmnt, 
but I do not think that there would be any practical diffi^ty 
in drawing the line. The cLiss of paid agents is a very much 
higher one than that of mere drudges, for it is usuidly recruited 
from the ranks of petty attorneys, clerks, &c. In the case of an 
election petition/ ii^ it could be proved that several men were 
employed and paid, and yet were not used as messengers or for any 

necessary ” purpose, such hiring .should void the election. It is 
thought by some that in order to preveut personation and other 
election tricks it is necessary on the day of election for the candi- 
date to be represented at tmdi jiolling-boi^th by an agent. This is 
by no means a noecsssity, and if such assistuuc<? were required the 
candidate should bo obliged to obtain it from voluntary sources, and 
not be allowed to engage and pay men for the purpose ; at the time 
of eountu^ the votes one i>aid agent would be amply sufliment to 
i^present him. Paid agents cemstituto a pressure on the voters 
which should be made allegal, for their appointment is a practical 
infiingement of flhe spirit of the Bribery Acts. 

It is probable that the abolition of paid agents and the cessation 
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III" iMmTeying would result in a aomewliat smaUer number of 
taking ibo trouble to record tkeir ToteSy nxA tfaia ironld be 
tbongbt an evil by many. I cannot, bowever, seo that Ibere iroald 
be any harm in such a result ; on the contrary, I beliere that dm- 
rtions would be more fairly representative of opinion than they are 
now. If a man is too apathetic to do his duty in recording hit vote» 
it shows that he has no knowledge of, or no interest in politics ; and 
therefore the vote of a man — whether he be Conservative or Liberal 
— who at some little inconvenience to himself will take the trouble 
to give it, is, as an expression of opinion, a much more valuable 
element in the representative system than that of one who does not 
care two straws whether the Conservative or Liberal is suooessful ; 
and if the indifferent man fails to record his vote because he has not 
been dragged to the his abstention is no loss to the body politic. 

The next reform is one that would not exactly diminish tho 
expenses of election, but would onl}* to a corUiin extent change die 
incidence of the cost. Should not the official* exjienses, the expenses 
incurred by the returning officers, bo borne by the rates, or by the 
Imperial Treasury instead of falling on the candidate P Why should 
there be in this matter a diametrical difference between a Parlia- 
mentary and a School Board or Miiniei]ml election ? In tho latter 
cases the candidates need not sjiend one halfpenny on the elections 
unless they choose ; all the ex]>en6es of advertiring the names, 
erecting or hiring polling-booths, providing ballot-boxes and voting- 
papers, and other official outlays, are defmy<*d by the rates. But in 
the former case all the public exp<mses, often amounting to several 
ham|red pounds, must Ik* paid by the candidate. The aspirant for 
Paimmentary honours cannot, do what bo will, go through an 
election, contested or not, without having to pay something. 
pays for that which the country, having imposed as the parapher- 
nalia of an election, should j>ay for itself, instead of casting the 
btirden on him who is willing to do his duty by devoting his time 
to public affairs. « « 

A few figures will show that these necessary expenses are no light 
charge. In Middlesex the amount of returning offioers’ fees wus 
£2,373, equal to a cost of nearly 3s. a voter ; this was an exception- 
ally Imrge charge, but in nineteen other counties of England and 
Wales the charges exceeded £1,(H>0. In Buckinghamdiire tho 
charge was £1,114, or 4s. 8rf. a voter polled; in East Surrey, 
£1,014, or 1«. 101^/. a head ; South-East Lanciyi^, £1,554 ; West 
Worcestershire, £1,060, or 4s. dd, a voter; Ih Gannartliipudure, 
£1,244^ or 4s. a voter; while in Badnorshire, vnth but l,^3*TOters, 
the charge was £696, equal to a cost of 7s. sk a voter. These were 
eU eontested counties ; among unoontestedsthe charge varies from 
£82 16s. in the case of Westmofreland (two members) to £686 in 
JIoDlgoiiieiyBhire (one member). 
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ISie highest diiurge in any city or borough was that in Lambeth, 
£1,980, per head of roters 1«. %\d. In eloTen other oases (chiefly 
in the metropoliian boroughs) the charge exceeded £1,0<W« In 
Aylesbury it amounted to £438, or 2s. 7d. a head ; Bridgnorth to 
3s. ; Bury Sb Edmunds to Is. 3|r/. ; Christchurch 2s. Od , ; in Radnor ^ 
borough the charge was particularly high, being at the rate of 6s. a 
voter. The lowest charge in a contested borough was that of Rich- 
mond, only £12. The member for Harwich was only mulcted in the 
sui(f of Gs. 6d. for oflicial expenses ; this was, of course, ou unopposed 
return. The total of the official expenses throughout Great Britain 
amoimted to £142,575, of which £45,713 was expended in the 
Engmh and AVelsh counties. 

Enough figures have been given to show that the charges of the 
returning officers help very materially to swell the election expenses. 
If this part of the outlay is to be transferred from the shoulder of 
the candidate to that of the public, it should, I think, be made a 
obargo on the Impctill Exchequer and not be levied on the rates. 
Tho expenditure is for national not for local purposes, and should 
therefore be home by the taxpayer and not by the ratepayer. The 
expenses of the returning officer could not be increased by local 
pressure, wliile if it were to tho interest of the ratepayers to avoid a 
contest, a good deal of jKilificuI life would be stamped out by 
iirrangemcntH and agreement^, and this would be an evil. Then a 
member would perhaps feel more independent if he knew that the 
country generally, aud not his constituents particularly, had borne 
part of the cost of returning him. 

It is contended that these expenses are of some use as a check on 
unworthy or disreputable iiuminutions, and that unless there were 
something to pay, many notoriety-hunting men would com%forward 
with no hope of being returncHl, aud would involve coustituencies in 
contests and turmoil for no practical result paiid, unfortunately, our 
knowledge of human nature entirely coutinns us in this opinion. 
If it were thought that the only simple and efficient check were still 
to retain a certain money {Kiymeut, even then the present uncertain 
payment might bo commuted into a fixed sum ; and it might be 
enacted that in every case the candidate at his nomination should 
pay over, or give proper security to the returning officer — or some 
other official — for £100 or £200 ; if he did not do ao, he 
^ould not be allowed to go to the poll. The expenses ol the 
returning officers would still of course vary, but the candidate 
would in no oaae bo colled upon for a greater sum than the fixed 
maximum. If it happened that the official expenses exceeded the 
sevmaloontTibutions of the cuxulidates, the balance would have to be 
made up from public sources ; wliile if these expenses did not amount 
to tte sum realised from tho candidates they would be entitled to 
rcomve back Ihie unexpended biilance to be dmded equally among 

s 2 
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tibbem. There might be some difficulty in determining the proper 
amount that should be levied from the candidates : if the sum were 
it would be no, or very litUe, check ; if it were large it would 
be too much of a dct^rent. I should say that a sum of £160 to 
£200 would be a happy medium ; this is the sum for which the can- 
didate has to give security to the returning officer in constituencies 
of one thousand to two thousand electors. The sum (or security) 
which the returning officer is now entitled to demand varies from 
£150 in constituencies of under one thousand electors, to £1,000 
where the registered electors exceed thirty thousand. But if part of 
the cost is to be paid from the taxes, the maximum sum requi^^d of 
the candidate should be tbe same whatever the size of the^con- 
'stituency ; the i)oor man, as far as the official expenses are concerned, 
should not be in a worse position to content the larger than the 
'Smaller constituency. 

It is sometimes suggested that the same beneficial result in pre- 
venting unworthy candidatures would ensue if Ihe would-bc candidate 
were obliged to deposit a certain sum of money in the hands of the 
returning officer, as caution-money, to be returned to him without 
deduction after the election. But this could hardly be considered a 
check, for it would not be difficult for a man, utterly unfit to repre- 
sent a constituency, to raise on loan tlie £100 or £200 necessary ; no 
expense would be involved ; the money need only he lent for a week 
•or two, and would be returned after the election. 

It is, however, |K)ssiblo without having recourse to any money 
qualification to prevent vexatious or undeserving nomination. At 
present the unavoidable expense is eridcntly thought to bo a suffi- 
cient deterrent, and therefore the only form which is required to 
be gone^ through in order to constitute a legal nomination is the 
endorsement of ten electors to affirm that the candidate is a proper 
person to represent the constituency. It is evident that this formula 
is a mere farce as a preventive, and that any rag-tag or bob-tail 
eould obtain the signatures of ten supporters. But if the necessity 
of payment were abolished, this indifferent chock might well he 
oxtraded and made a real one. It might bo laid down that unless a 
would-be candidate could get his nomination paper endorsed by a 
certain percentage of the registered electors it would not be a vajul 
nomination. 

There would be great difference of opinion on tbe question of 
what should constitute a fair percentage. I would sug^sst that it 
should be on a sliding scale, a larger ])ercentuge of signatures being 
required in ihe smaller constituencies, and diminishing as tbe number 
of electors increased. Possibly 15 per cent. )>elow 600 rsgistex^ 
electors; 10 per cent, between 600 and 1,000; 7 or 8 per cent, 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 per cent, up to 5,000 ; up to 10,000 
3 per eent. ; and above that 1 or 2 per cent, might be found to bo 
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snfSoiont^ and yet not involve too mncli trouble to eligible can- 
didates, PnVitd fueie, if a man, whatever his antecedents, could 
obtain the written signatures of a fair percentage of the electors, he 
would have a good claim to ask the rest of the constituency to 
endorse the choice of the few. The principal objection to such a 
scheme as this is, that in every case — vfhether the nomination were 
a proper one or no, and the vast majority of nominations are, of 
coarse, respectable — it would necessitate a considerable amount of 
trouble to obtain the signatures of the required percentage of voters. 
It would also in some cases necessitate canvassing to obtain these 
signatures, and that would be an evil in itself ; on the other hand, 
it would Ik* a very effectual check indeed, and would do more to 
prevent disreputable or nonsensical nominations than any money 
qualification that eould be devised. 

Even now a more stringent rule with reference to nominations 
would bo of use occasionally ; and if all the official expenses were 
thrown on to the publip purse, and if a man could stand for Parlia- 
ment without any necessity of expenditure, some arrangement of this 
kind would be absolutely necessary, or we should in many cases see 
a crowd of unruly caiididafes striving for one S‘eat, and putting the 
constituency to great exj>ense. 

The next measure whicli should bo carried out is the total aboli- 
tion of canvassing ut eleetions. Canvassing is a distinct infringement 
of the Ballot Act. That Act was passed in order that voting should 
be secret, and that no iTifluence — monetary, intimidating, or persua- 
sive — should bo of any distinct avail in securing a vote. But as long 
as canvassing is permitted many a voter finds himself in the dilemma 
of Wing either obligixl to promise his vote and then to give it, of 
promising and breaking his word, or of refusing to pledge himself 
and Wing imimHliately Iook(*d upon as a suspicious character. Every 
elector over whom any one, cither as landlord, employer, creditor, 
master, has direct or indirect hold, is obliged, in spite of the supposed 
Bocurity of the ballot, t*) promise and to give his vote or to peijurc 
himself. This is surely a manifest breach of the spirit of secret 
voting, and it is entirely due to canvassing, and canvassing is the 
rule at all elections throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The abolition of canvassing would ensure greater freedom of voting 
and at the same time it would, to a considerable extent, bring down 
with it the system of paid agents, would reduce the expenses, and 
would diminish much of the weariness and vexation of spirit now 
engendered by elections. 

This much-needed reform would no doubt be difficult to carry out. 
It will \m said, 'WTiero can you draw the line ? Is a conversation 
with a i^end on the respective merits of A and Z to bo considered 
eanvossiiig ? If one casually asks a stranger which way he 
thinks of voting, is this to be considered canvassing P Gan one» 
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'ifiliboQl being punisbed for oftnvaafiitig, assert befim two or three 
.lliat the Conservative Qovermneiit—or the liberal, if you like^—havo 
been guilt j of all sorts of foolishnees and extravaganee P Such 
questions will, of course, be asked, but they hardly need a reply. 
It would bo impossible, as well as unadviaable, to attempt to put a 
stop to conversations and arguments on tbe subject of elections, or 
the respective merits of A and Z, or to comparisons between 
Libenils and Conseivatives. But tbe stop between sucb conversa- 
tions and questions, and deliberate systematic canvassing, is wide. 
To invalidate an election it should bo enough to sbdw that tbe eatt- 
didate, his agent or friend, had systematically ” canvassed a street, 
a village, or a district, by a house-tt»-house visit. If the law 
held this as sufficient unlawful influence to void an election we 
should soon sec the last of district maps, bsts of voters called 
upon and marked ‘‘good/’ “doubtful,” “bad,” “requires a visit 
from candidate,” &c., and all the oilier forms and ceremonies of 
canvassing. A wide discretion would have to ho left in the hands 
of the election petition judges ; but if the letter of the law dcHned 
canvassing as far as it can be defined, and tlic sjurit of the law wore 
known, they would have little difficulty in deciding whether or no 
the law had been infringed, and giving judgment accordingly. 

I am convinced that all candidates, and all candidates’ friends, 
would rejoice to sec the day of the do^vnfall of canvasHing. Nothing 
can well be more disagreeable than to be obliged to go round to ask 
favours for onesi If, or for a friend, even if it W from the inteUigtmT, 
and it is much worse to m<t*t with the rebufls of the ignorant, and 
the sycophancy of the stupid. 

It is im|>ortant for the right t^ucating of the people, and for the 
retention of proper political life and interest, that the voters should 
not, by the abolition of canvassing, be deprived of sufficient know- 
ledge of the opinions and crotch^tK of their eandii^tcs. If cauvaiit^ing 
were really confined to the asking of questions on the part of the 
electors, and the answering of them on llie part of the candidate, or 
of his friends for him, it would be no bad thing; it w^ould bo “edu- 
cating,” and would have its worst evils purged from it. Yet eVi-n 
then the pledges made on liehulf of the candidate by irresponsible 
canvassers or agents, which now .so i»fien embarrass him and mis- 
lead the electors, would still continue to be given. But it b 
notorious that actual canvassing is a very different thing from this 
tbooretical picture. In one case in which the vbit is made with the 
intention of enligliteiung the mind of an elector, and of then leaving 
him to judge for himself as to his vote, there are fifty cases w^here, 
wi&out any real information being given, the elector Jb asked 
straight out whether ho will vote for Mr. A. ^ 

^ If canvassing were aboUshed the result would probably bo a 
greater demand for public information on the stirring questioiis of 
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the day. lioas would be expected ol the candidate and hie friende 
in tbo way of piiTate callH and private qneetioxie ; more i^old be 
expected of them in the 8liu])e of public meetmge^ apoechcsi and 
ropliee to qucBtions put publii ly. Meetings would be multiplied ; 
for those who before wens conU^nt to see the candidate or his friends, 
will now expect to hear him expound his views. There could be 
nothing but good in tliis, fur the more electors can imbibe political 
knowledge the bettor for tlio country; while, at the same tim^ Ae 
candidate would Icani niuii\ a wdul lesson by this constant speak-* 
ing— -there are few tilings as good as public speaking for educating 
the mind. Possibly, too, the prosi>oct of having to be frequently on 
his logs, s|)caking on and oxpouii<Iing that of which he knew nothing, 
♦ould bo a ibrniichiblo deterrent to the class of candidates whose 
]H>litical knowledge is ol* the smallest, and who chiefly desire to 
become legislators of the* realm in onlcr that they may tat'k M.P. 
after their naine^, and obtain u little social distinction or indir(*ct 
pcTuiiiury ud>anlago. Any one can he coached up by his friends to 
deliver a sjK*e(h, or ev^n two, however ignorant he may bo of the 
8ubj<'Ct; but if he ha<i to hold u series of meetings and undergo a 
horrent of quohtious and cross-exa!mnutit>n, liis ignorance w'ould soon 
ho exposed, and he would lie pt rlntps rejected on that account — 
though this docs not by any meain» lullon . 

Under present circuinstaiues a large number of electors will not 
vote uiilcsh they are perhonallj holiciltd for their suffrages. They 
consider that they arc dighted if that which tliey should give frcelj% 
and give as a duty for the vike of their country, is not dragged from 
them by solicitation and impurlunity. On the other bond, there are 
fortunately an iuc^ea^illg number who strongly object to being can- 
vassed, and rightly n‘st‘nt the intrusion of the inquisitor. A man 
must Iw* indeid a weak, ignorant, and \acillating politician who 
would change or form his upinimis on the strength of a few minutes* 
eoiivcrfcation— clMbfly, peril ijh, about the weather — with the candi- 
date, or lli^ friend or agent. The little bric^f authority which the 
jHissessiuu of a vote givi^s i^* to Nome a source of much delight, "and 
they like to make the pr«»miHt* ni it in a magnauimous wa)*, or to ho 
boggtd and liothercHl lor it, or to ho coy and stem, in the hope that 
something may turn up ti» their advantage if they make a favour of 
tho desired cuminodity. 

Ono might have though! that tlu'se matters of Canvassing, convey- 
ing, and agents, were in the hands of^the candidates themsdives; 
that they could by mutual agrciinont dispense with them all, and 
save the cost. And no doubt it two candidates did really desiro to 
prevent these proceedings, they might make some oompromiso with 
referenco to two of them. To agree not to employ agmits nor to 
conyey in hired vehicles would be easy enough ; but it would bo very 
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the candidates to come to any definite agrewient alnnit 
eaaTassizig^ so that no debatable point should riao for recriininatioii 
on the part of the tinauccessful candidate, and so as to {nrevent the seal 
of friends outrunning their discretion. But it is really very seldom 
the case that both candidates are equally desirous of diminiiAing the 
expense. One is probably better endowed with this world*s goods, 
and does not care to handicap himself to the level of his rival ; and 
in other ways each side is certain to imagine that they would be the 
loser and the enemy the gtiinor from some part of the arrangement ; 
80 that, though overtures arc often made for terms of agreement, it 
is very seldom indeed that they come to anything. 

Some would go even further than the abolition of canvassing by 
word of mouth, and would prohibit circulars, addresses, and lettoiw 
being sent to the electors ; they would dniw the legal line at posters, 
placards, and iMiblic ad vert i aments. This is, I think, going almost 
too for ; for tliough it would, especially in large constituencies, efftHit 
a considerable saving in cx{KmHe. it would seriously curtail the 
information with regard to his candidates which every elcct<»r has, I 
should say, a right to exp<t*t. The eln'‘tor ought to be able to 
receive the address of the candidate, so that he may ho able proi>erly 
to judge of his principles and opinions. If it were possible to draw 
the line at the distribution of the simple address and prohibit can- 
vassing letters, either written or printinl. I think a ])oint would be 
gained. But it would he very difficult to show where the addre^ss 
pure and simple ended, and where the canvassing letter Wgan. 
Then a soliciting letter in a very different thing fn>m a fiersonal 
canvass. Tlie elwtor who rivcivcs the letter is under no obligution 
to acknowledge or answer it ; he iiimxI not himself in any 

w^ay in consequence of it. But if he is ealhd n|K»u and, face to face, 
asked whether he means to vote, and if so which w:)y be nitends to 
vote, he cannot, ** smiling, put the quetstion hy ; must give some 
sort of an answer, and his answer will cerUtinly bevay his intention. 
The begging- letter and the interest<*d call are on an entirely difierent 
footing. 

Most people allow that the cx{>cn*^* and the canvassing, of 
elections are in themselves evib*, and young pditicians are often urged 
to contest a seat on the distinct undershinding that they will on their 
side have no expmse and no canvassing. This is very good advice, 
no doubt ; and if several of these forlom-hope politicians were to 
cony a numWr of seats hy gM>nn and utterly rout tbotf^ who placed 
their di^pendence on money, the whole system of election expensea 
imght be revolutionised without any further trouble* But is it ever 
likdy that such a result would ensue? There can unfortunately be 
no dmiht that the side with attractive expense, the side whiedt can- 
vusses and conveys, will jk»U their margin of ** indifferent ** voters^ 
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while the ocMnesponding margin on the do-nothing side idt at 
home at ease and not take the trouble to record their votes* 

It is evident if a certain seat is a moderately safe one^ and 
the two sides nevertheless pretty evenly balanced^ that, though a 
Quixotic yottng politician may offer himself, the ** party ’’ and the 
wire-pullers will look askance at him, and will strongly object^ to 
risking the seat by running a candidate possessed with a crotchet so 
foolish as to imagine that he could win without the ordinary onday 
and trouble. The candidate, too, if ho saw that the seat, his own 
future, the good of the party, demanded the casting overboard of his 
pet idea, would not long hesitate to throw it to the waves, and when 
he had boon seated by a narrow majority would congratulate himself 
on having done so. If he stuck to his guns and lost his election, 
what a triumph for the scoffers at reforms ! what tearing of hair on 
the part of bis supporters and upholders ! Then if a really safe seat 
were kept without the candidate going to any expense or trouble, or 
if he were to contest n hoiwjless seat on these same principles and 
w’cre to los<\ as lo^e he would, nothing would be gained as precept or 
example. If reforms are to come, they need not demand a useless 
Juggernaut of aspiring jtoliticians ; they must come because it is 
shown tliat they are necessary. 

Though something has been done to curtail the wasteful expen- 
diture in small items, winch together amount to a good total, by 
making tlu^ buying and distribution of cockades, ribbons, and marks 
of distinction’’ illegal, and by prohibiting hands, flags, and the 
expense of chairing,” it would be an advantage if some further plan 
could Iks devised in order to check the present lavish expenditure on 
circulars, posters, placards, advertisements, and on the hiring of 
comniittee-Tooms. It is notorious that in many cases the former are 
printed in hundn^ds and thousands, not that they may be used, but 
merely as a sop to the priiiWr or agent. Any one wbo has had the 
misfortune to through an election knows what utter waste of " 
money and material is involvi*d in these ‘^extras.” Circulars, largo 
posters, small iMJsters, addros.se,s little and great, littering each 
comnnttet)-n>oTn, |)Osted in jirtifusion all over the constituency, twenty 
printed where one is requin.»d ; then the addresses published day 
after day iit great ox{>cnst* in the party }mpers, though as far os 
any good they do they ar«’ but stones crying in the wilderness, for# 
evciy elector has not only already, received the addresses, but os he 
runs may read them <»n every dead .wall andi^in every friendly 
window*. The advertisement is only a disguised subsidy to the 
supporting paper. As long as the minor expenses do not attain 
to corrupt proportions, I fear it is hardly possible to propose a 
^remedy; and as long as the managers wish it, the candidate will 
have to bleed freely, how*cver much he may protest against this*^ 
expensive waste. Custom alone can regulate these outgoings. It 
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(^tisen of fho conntiyy itt wlueii it is regiatored. Tho 
author’s hook, ther^or^ to be protected in Ammca, must 
^ he B&iuf^tured and published in America as well as iu England, 
BEe will not be allowed to print and publish his book in Englaiid 
only, and to send liis copies orer to the United States for sale. The 
main object, I think, of Mr. Conant’s exposition is to make it clear 
to us on the English side of the water that from this condition the 
Americans will not suffer themselTes to be moYed. 

Engliidi publishers and authors crjout that such a condition is an 
interference with the author’s *'fr^om of contract.” But then 
they take their stand on the ground that an author’s production is 
“property in itself,” and that one of Uie incidents of “proper^ in 
itself” is to confer on its possessor the right to “freedom ofwn- 
tract ** respecting it. I, however, urbo recognise natural difficulty as 
setting bounds to ownership, must ask whether the English author 
can reasonably expect to ho admitted to copyright in America witlf- 
drait this condition. 

Mr. Froude and Mr. Leonard Courtney both of them seem to think 
that the question of international copyright is not at all pressing ; 
that opinion in America is slowly ripening for some letter and more 
favourable settlement of copyright than any settlement wliich it is 
now likely to accept, and that meanwhile English authors may bo 
well enough content with their prestmt rcceii>ts from American 
publishers, and had better let ’things stay as they are. 

A few English auth(»rsmay, jH*rbaps, be content enough with their 
present receipts from America, but to suppose* that English authors 
in general may well be >o content, is, I think, a very hazardous 
supposition. Tliat, howev< r, is of little iinjx>rtanee. The important 
question is whether American opinion, if wo give it time, is likidy to 
cease insisting on the condition that English l>ooks, in order to 
acquire copj-right in America, nm«t Ijc manufactured and published 
there; is likely to ncognise the English author and publisher as 
Siamese twins, one of whom is not to be imjwrtod without importing 
the other. Is there any chance, in short, of the Americans, 
accustomed to cheap English books, submitting to the dearness of 
English books wdiich is brought aliout in England by what, in spito 
of all my attachment to certain English publishers, I must <|dl cmr 
highly eccentric, artificial, and unsatisfactory system of iMXik-tradc? 

I confess I see no chance of it whatever. There is a monntuin cf ’ 
nttoral difficulty in the way, there is the irresistible opposition of 
things. Here, where lies the real gist of his contention, | am after 
all at one with Mr. (-onant. The Americans ought not to submit to 
vi#UY absurd system of dear books ; I am sure they will not, and, as a 
lover of civilisation, 1 should be sorry, though I am an ontlior, if 
they did. I hope they will give us copyright; but I hope, also, 
thtfy will stick to Michel L^.vy’s exceUent doctrine : “ Cheap books 
ore a necessity, and a necessity w hich need bring, moreover, no lo«8 
to eitber suthon or publisbem.” Matthew Aitxou>. 
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Rbugiovs Bioqbaphy has its difficulties and its advantages. 
oountleu readers who found dolightand comfort in the great sptritaal 
romance of tho bonjic Church, the Vita Sanctorum, demanded niotlimg 
more than martyrdom and miracle; nor when a l^ter theology 
combined successfully the scholastic method with the reUghnU 
imagination, as in tho Vrercitia Spiriiualia of Ignatius Loyola, did 
the hagiogmphcr require any other source of interest in his sahject 
than the adaptation of tho mystical faculty to the distinctions and 
mansions of doctrine of which mich special persons as Santa Theresa 
M Santa Catcrina di Genova were eminent examples. But even when 
the requirement of crcdcnc«» in su{)ematural processes and phenomenA 
was apparently extravagant, the vigilance of the Roman Church was 
never relaxed, and tho enthusiasm and even the miracle were carefuUy 
directed into orthodox and harmless channels. For there was ever 
a narrow line between extreme sanctity and heresy, of which 
Savonarola, burnt and beatified, is perhaps tho most prominent 
example, but which is still more strongly illustrated in the careers of 
the two groat Reformers, .San Pbilipjto Neri and Martin Luther. Thus 
the bearing of tho contemplative life on individual character is 
easier to portray in Catholic biographies than in those in ^whioh 
thero is no positive cheek on the dilatations of the fancy, and where 
tho coimection between the religious and moral sense is consequently 
weakened. 

A similar advantiigo follows from the close combination 
secular and tqnrituul action in the Church of Rome, and in the 
belief of the legitiinuey of the connection. Its pontiffs have been 
kings, and more than kiugs ; its bisliops, statesmen and rulers of 
peoples. Thero is thus uo^difficulty in sejiarating the public from the 
private life, not only of the Court and the whole governing body d 
ecclesiastical Rome, but of men in similar positions in formga 
churches. Tho public life of such men us Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal 
Richelieu, or Cardinal de Retz, or indeed of men who combined 
fib tonsure W'ith the character of popular or able men of society, 
told neither for nor against their repute for personal piety or even lUvelt 
formal regard for religious duties ; they were separate provinces of 
their existence. 

These remarks may in a limited sense apply to tho Church of 
£^i|^d in ita treatment of the internal life of its members, as woU 

(1) H/* e/ tit Might Mtr, Sainiui ITtiitr/trw, J),D, Momjr, 1880. 
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jn. its Moxdfl of the pttblic» oooiali and literary work of ita nuHCe 
dignitariefl, reoeot timea^ and while onder the 
J^niffioDaiy ecclcaioaticol Moenoea^ ita illurtrationa of individoal 
|neiy have been confined to the atoiy of aotiv^ Tirtaea and open 
excellences, expressed with sobriety of language and conaiateiicy 
of thought, and have rarely inyaded the proyinoe of the Con- 
fessional by revelationa of the strugglee and anxietiea of the 
inward man. The nairatiTe of the parts played in the history 
of their country by audi men as Burnet and Atterbury baa been 
little colonzri by their accidental vocation, and the relation of 
the eminent aenrices of ecclesiastics in the serious walks of learning, 
or the tradition of thdr activity in the playgrounds of wit and 
humour, was not affected by extraneous considerations, or by a sup- 
posed inconsistency between their professional functions and the 
exercise of irrelevant faculties. 

* But the Church of England retains tliis privilege no longer, did 
Vie present biographer of a distinguishod ecclesiastic has to oount 
^ with very different requirements for his work to be considered ade- 
quate and satisfactoiy*. If he presents to the world a narrative of 
public action, however interesting in itself, or howover vividly ex- 
pressed, he soon finds that that is not what is exp(ctc<l of him. The 
ftsbion of mental biography demands, c\en in secular subjects, 
a series of psychologiiiil processes, an acute analysis of motives, a 
tuming-inside-out of the whole man, and if you can get him to do 
it himself by means of journals and diurie«) and private letters, so 
much the better— if not, you must do it for him. Then^ was a 
custom in France in the last century of what were C4illixl Lt<m d la 
fiuifs, that is, manuscript copies of such records of family life as were 
deemed worthy of a larger interest than that of the familiar circle, 
but not adapted to open circulation, and these were passed ih>m hand 
to hand within a limited range of readers.^ There was in this prac- 
tice of a society, not especially serious, a sense of delicacy that is 
totally wanting in the present revelations of the cloMJst domesric 
life, and of which the titular reUgious woUd seems especially uncon- 
scious. In the work which has iKiccme a standard in that form of 
literature, the liM tfufie sofur, the writer avows the intention of 
laying bare before the reader the ^'souls'’ of those nearest and 
dearest ; and the project is carried out with a skill and a charm that 
almost disann criticism of the intention and the form, 

'Woeew of tliat enterprise was complete; a noUe Ismily known 
to French society for its personal and intellectual attractum% and 

(l) This ajsWm w-» midi uMof for the iDtrodttctiob iato drnditkn of oUhs Ihsn 
private writmgs, nKwh it wm dangofons to paint at osoa. Voltaira'a JPiui$lU 

waa Oma itorkd, w.d thf Jiii,iioi*h5a cherUw sneh a woilc aa a ftns aditkn ; tbs eiU- 
gtapltr ia gmnll; muarkebie. 
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oojoyiiig all its seoidar advantagai^ wak at once imdilad wifli saper- 
graoaa, wbiob private sympathjris raidy to aocordi but wlucli 
at the eama time jat cm the hard merednliiy of the outer werll. An 
I^glieh undert^lhig on the same linesi Mr. Augustus Hare’s 
MemoHab of a Qitiet Life, has met with the same result; the inUer* 
most exisimces of two most estimable, but unimportant^ and not 
especially gifted English ladies are so produced that the paUie 
interest assumes the attitude not only of gratified enrioaify^but Of 'an 
induced fiuniliar acquaintance, and adopts them as re p rese n Uttve 
figures of modem religious life. How can the biographer resist ihe 
temptation of a method which not only raises to fame those irho 
could hardly claim notoriety but characters that usually seek the 
shade and who have given no especial cause why they should be 
withdrawn from it P 

The chief objection to this exclusive use of personal narrative is, 
kowever, not the sense of the impropriety of its revelationSi; but the 
one-sided interest and the defect of fair criticism which it induct 
Sir James Stephen, in his well-knouTi article on the elder Wilber# 
force, remarks on the insertion in his Biography of extracts from his 
Diary, restricted as they were by the good sense of the writer:— 

**Suc}i publicationji too oftozi foster in tbo^o who read them a rank under* 
growth of hypocriffj*. For one who. hkt* Mr. Wilbcrforce, will honestly endea* 
Tour to lay bore on paper the course of his life and the state of his heart, one 
hundred will make the same titimpt disbonr\stly, having the fear of the 
biographer before their eyes. How fluent the acknowledgment of those faults 
which tbo reader will certainly regard an vetiiah while he admires the sagacity 
that has detected, the humility that has condemned, ;ind the integrity that has 
acknowledged them ! ” 

And again : — 


**No man has such an infight into his own circomstances, motives, and 
actions, or such leisure for di^^cribiug them, or such i>owers of desoriptioii, as 
to be able to aflbrd to others the moans ui estiznaling with any appzoaah to 
accuracy the exact merits or demerits of any ono of his stops (and countless are 
the milltotis of those stop^) ip hU a*hcdo mural and luligious course.'* 

But bMidoB this difficulty on the {tart of the writer, Uiean 
ie, ae it wore, an infection of insincerity which oommimioeteB itnil 
to the reader. How cruel it seems to take advaatage at to aradt 
eeudmir— to mete out strict justice to one so ready to judge Itiaeel:^ 
Or efen to admit his own admissions ! The judgment ^ poelerity 
on to muoh that is miserable and even criminal in the ehimetei*^^ 
Bottiaeaa, has, no doubt, been mitigated by hia “Ctmfeesitms,’* and 
when the impression is conveyed in journals and letters not ap* 
peiuntfy miant for posthumous puWoation. the judgment is 
inesislihly.distarbed and distorted by an imjdimt, but uncalled-lar, 
appeal to the qrmpathics and uflections. 

z 2 
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natural and laudable doeire that the men^f the had been made 
more distinctire and more human to ne by a closer introspection 
into their mental workings and springs of action. The unparulldod 
position of DoswelFs Johnson is, no doubt, due to this advantagei 
and it is not too much tb say that Plato’s philosophy owes much of 
its hold on mankind to the personality of Socrates. Tou can hardly 
have too much of even trivial observation of men of whom it is 
desirable to know anything, and when Prosper Merim^e said that 
the “ only parts of history he cared about were the Aneodotes,’* he 
evidently meant that they were the truest. But if we are to 
ehoose between a well-inspired, woll-considcred, and well-staled 
record of the facts of the life of an eminent man, or a jumble of 
letters, diaries, and nowsjMiper-cuttings thrown indiscriminately 
together, and from which each reader is left to draw his own eon- 
clnssons, the former is no doubt the most desirable. It is at any 
rate a work of Literature to which the latter makes no pretension. 

There may seem little csjiecial I>earing in these obsen^aiions on 
tiie life, or rather fragments of a Life of Stwuiel WUhr/pne^ JD.jD., 
lately given to the world after the decease of its uTiter, Mr. Ashwetl, 
Canon of Chichester, but they have been .suggested by the character 
of the subject and the form of its treatment. M. Thiers, who became 
veiy intimate with the Bishop during his exile in England, always 
called him Votre Cardiiuti ifOrfonf and we in Yorkshire fre- 
quently spoke of Archbishop Ilarcourt as the Cardinal of York ; 
but, in the case of neither, could we hare biographies such as the 
world has gladly accepted of the Princes of the ^urch to whom I 
have already alluded. Comimred with many other Lives of our day, 
the Canon will appear to have been eminently discreet in his use of 
the ample materials placed at his dis[JOsal, and there is a gentleman^ 
like tone about tbe memoir which is in good keeping with the subject^ 
but nevertheless it may be feared that public opinion may rather 
find confirmation of certain presumed defects than the discovery of 
merits hitherto concealed. 

This volume comprises forty-two out of the sixty-eight years of the 
life of Samuel Wilbcrforce, but it reads altogether like the story of Us 
youth. There is in it a continuous juvenility, of the charm of which 
the writer himself seems conscious, and which gives a very true 
impress of the whole nature of the man. As he passes from sdioU 
to college, from the student to the clergyman, from the pariih priest 
to the rural dignitary, and from the Archdeacon to the Dealt and 
Bishop, the biographer skilfully retains the unity of oharacter which 


Uogiapher from that analysis of character and research into motives 
which length of time and difference of ciroumstanoes render impossible 
in the estimate of historic personalities, or evemio repress ^e very 
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in the ultimate estimate of his worth becomes of the highest import 
tance* 

Among the company asseniblcd in the oval library of Hr. Henry 
Thomtcm^s house at Battersea Rise-designed % Mr. Pitt at the time 
when he and Mr. Wilborforcc lived there together as bachelors^ and 
which afterwards became the social centre of tho ** Clapham Sect,” as 
described by Sir James Steplion in his admirable monograph — there 
were ** two noisy urchins putting to no common test the philanthropy 
•* of a tall shaggy dog and the parental indulgence of a slight figure that 
** followed them : ” tho younger of these was the future Bishop of Ox- 
ford and Winchester, and tho mental atmosphere of that society lay 
about him throughout his life. In a letter written by the elder of the 
boys in his manhood occurs the nickname of ‘'Peculiar,” as designating 
tlie evangelical school ; the phrase being probably suggested by this < 
passage in Mr. Wilbcrforcc’s Practical Victc of (VtcUtianittf : — “Tho 
place held by these pcM:uliur doc^.trines of Christianity constitutes the 
grand distinction between formal and real Christians.” And the use of 
the phrase by Robert ^V'ilbe^fc^rce marks very clearly the distinction 
between the churchmauship of the tu'o brothers. In Robert the 
influences of the Oxford theology stsm ublitenited tho earlier asso- 
ciations, and it is jirobablc that their limitation of thought and 
exclusiveness of view inclined him to the larger historical aspects 
which the Roman Church has hitherto been able to hold out to its 
converts, but which its more recent developments assuredly tend to 
<ibsciire. In Samudlthe local and paternal tendencies were so deeply 
impressed, that thc^y are (H:]uully visible in their emotional and 
critical action through all {>ortions of his career. They at once pro- 
tected him from Rome and excluded him from speculation; the} 
saved him from Triictarianism and imprisoned him in a School. 
Nor is this surprising. Ho was, in a fair sense, the favourite son, 
and during his boyhood lived incesstiiilly in his father’s thoughts. 
There arc extant over six hundred letters to him, beginning in his 
twelfth year, written by Mr. Wilberforee in the midst of London life 
and parliamentary occujmtiun, in weak health and with (ailing sight, 
in which tho ulNiorption in the boy's material and spiritual interests 
is so entiro, that the subject of the Slave Trade itself is never even 
mentioned. They are full of charming and sensible counsel ; — 

“ 1 hope my dear Samuel roiuiuntH>rs what 1 used to saj to him of its not 
heiiig enough to l>o good ttegativt^lv' -that not to bo unkind, but that ho tiias 
to be kind positively, l^nless this his i ndcuvour, ho will never be able to se- 
cure himssif against Artual uiikiiKluoss. I wish uU my children so to open their 
hearls to me ; and you may bi* nssuml thut 1 will always keep any secrets you 
may trust to me, and that you uihv always state to me everything of every 
‘ kin^ with the persuosiou that I hliall never ho angry at what you shalt say to 
me if you should tell mo of faults, .still less shall I ever bring up again in^pSiy^ 
way that can be unpleasant anything which you may in coufldonce commu to 
me.’* 
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^ eoorae mdii^ many injunetiou in ihe 
y^^pocnliar*’ phraseology, and exhortaiuma to intmpeotion whkli 
aaTour rather of the Homan Smninary ti^an of otduiary religioiia 
instraotion of the youthful mind; a^ one especial tniit of this 
mode of education may be contrasted with the spirit of public-school 
life, where Mr* Wilberforco laments ^'the distressing discovery” 
that his son has ** acted the worldly part” in not telling the 
master of some impropriety he had discovered in the conduct of a 
schoolfellow, and infers with sorrow that the some ''point of honour^’' 
might prompt him, when a man,” to fight a duel. There is, too, 
a characteristic allusion to his newspaper-reading, at the adolescent 
age of seventeen : — 

I sometimes doubt if I do right in sending vou tho Sfotesmott, which you 
''know is edited by that worst of rarlots, Cobbett. Were it the iTiwei, or 
even the Morning Chronickt 1 should nut think it right to put it into your 
hands.’* 

There is one later letter, written when his son is going to Oxford, 
which is worth preserving, as a sample of that shrewd good-sens© 
which underlaid the enthusiasm of Mr. Wilberforce's character, and 
which probably enabled him to bring his great work to a successfiil 
issue. After enforcing upon him that gofi^ as my son, will be tried 
by a different standard from that which is commonly referred to, and 
be judged by a more rigorous rule ; for it would be folly rather than 
merely false delicacy to deny that from various causes my character 
is more generally known than that of most #en in my rank of 
Bfe,” he proceeds : — 

" lifever be shy in asking mo for any money you want, mid pay ready money 
Ibr everything, so far as you can do it with prupriuty nnd comfort. Bo strcmgly 
on your g;tiard against iucurriug uny small debts with companions, and 
then forgetting them. I have known persons, who 1 believo really did offend 
llntmgh inadvertency, bring on themselves tho charge of rognory and imw- 
ness littlo Duluros of this kiiid ; and here lot mo also advise, in all cam 
of joint expenses, as on parties, do., ala*ays lie on tho forward and generous 
side. Tho difforonce in a whole year would never probably amount to 
while tho effect on your ostimaliou would bo U^n rimes tho amount. Besides, 
1 am sorer I need hardly remind you that any one who professes Cbristian 
principles should carefully guard against bringing any discredit on them by 
any part of his induct. Any action that should navour of parsimony wottid 
he chargfxl on his principles. Yot here 1 should remark that I have dUm 
obsorvfMl jK^roplo will boar very well your being sparing on many of these 
^ occasions on which it is tho goueiul practice to b© profuse and to make a dis- 
if you can contrive hi impress on thorn that it is not from tho want of 
generosity that you are economical, but from your own peculiar vurws of duty* 
I have found giving presents to people please them exceedingly, airi|liro<lime 
aa inq^ession of great liberality, ai^ purchase the right (if 1 may use 
mcprsesfion) of being, with impunity, much more moderate than common in 
other cases of general expondituro— by with impunity 1 morn without bringing 
^^y reflections or imputations of parrimony— c.y., when I lived a bedmlor 
m lindem, and wished to give away as miwdi as possible, I saw the best way 
srf wiving money was to lesson my estabUdiment. I kept no couatry-hoofe ; 
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my oaily xmidADoe w?»i ft inudliali houie m Pftboft TaacdL Hy dmimMi and all 
my appamtiui wm Im exptmifivo tha^ tbom of^ any p^lft of my taxik and 
But I alwuyi took care to mmutam koa^itality^ and I usad to giro 
firedy diimeni and auppera to members of Paadiftm^ whidi eonsumod* oom- 
paratiTely speaking, very litUo oitber of my money or time, }mt which, as timy 
could not be impuM to a dispositiou to show off a splendid sideboard, d»x, 
suited people's conTeniouce, and made xno extremely popular, and* quite 
exoluded all ideas that in tbo moro important particulars in which I sated my 
money I was influenced by any narrow-mindedness.’* 

In an early letter Mr. Wilberforco hod warned his son against 

mnulation ’’ as inconsistent with the Law of Love, and had eon- 
soled him for a failure in some examination, that it might be intended 
to teach him this lesson ; but, as he approached the active work of 
life, he reminds him , — ** How little do you know to what Baooe|l 
Providence may not call you. If, when I was about your age, any 
one had pointed to me and said, * That youth will, in a few years 
(not above Boven or eight), be member for the first county in 
England/ it would have been deemed the speech of a madman. But 
I can truly say that I would sis much rather see you a Samuel Wilson 
or a Buchanan, as eternity Is beyond any given |>osilion of time in 
the estimate of a i*cusonabIe being.*’ Besides these concluding words, 
there is no indication ihtit Samuel Wilberforco was especially desig* 
nated for the Church, either by his family or his own inclination. 
Indeed, his chief interest ut Oxford rather inclined to the Bar, in its 
cultivation of the art of public speaking. Ills father had been in the 
habit of making put his thoughts into on oratorical form from an 
early agi', and his facility of utterance must have been remarkable, £|^ 
his second s|)oech at tlic United Debating Society attracted sufficient 
notice fur Thoodoro Ilook, in the Jofm Bull, to ^a\r attention to the 
circnmstanco that “ two sous of Mr. Wilberforce had vindicated tiie 
deposition of Charles I.” Indeed, all his speeches at thadtime inm 
«(|tho same political colour. In his iirst ho defended Lord North's 
coquet as regunls the War of American Indcjwndeuce; he dmioanoed 
Borough Patrtmuge as inconsistent with thu spirit of the Constitation; 
he censured the Union as unlikely to have been benefidal to Ireland; 
he advocated the (<dttcutiou of the loHi-r orders as likely to prove bene* 
fioial to the iutorosts of the country, and maintained that the power 
ol the Crown had increased since the Revolution of 1688. In 1835 
he brought forward the Total Al)olition of Negro Slavery ; and on Hue 
and other subjects was evidently in constant commonication vrtlii 1%^ 
dither, who, however, remonstrates against the absorbing intereet m 
the habit of debate. “ 1 should deeply regret it if it were to have 
the eiflbct of making you too much of a poUtioian,” and wams hhn 
ogainat undue solicitude about popular estimatiDn — ^**This beaetting 
till, Inreooh it is, though styled the ‘ last infirmity ol noUe minda.'** 

Bis degree was nothing remarkable, and he waa defeatod ifinr a 
Bdlkd I'tilowahip by Mobcrly and Franoia Newman. ^Rie choioe 
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ijf a iM^lbssion nmy, indeed, have been hiuitened by an attaeh me nt to 
W ybnng lady of eminent ebams^ which had dated from hiaTerjr 
early youth, and which hia &ther speaka of as •‘hi» great aoouritjr 
during his University residence,” When it was decided that he 
should take orders, HurroU Froude wrote to him, ‘‘ From what you 
said in one of the last conversations I had with you, I thought you 
seemed more reconciled to the notion of taking orders, if at all. Of 
course in a matter of that sort every man must judge for himself; 
but I should say by all means be a parson early, if the alternative is 
not to be one at all.” At the same time his father wrote, ** I rejoice 
in the prospect of your becoming a clergymiin rather tlian a lawyer, 
«when from your talents and qualifications it appeared by no means 
improbable that in the legal line you might not improbably rise to 
the enjoyment of rank and affluence.” It is interesting to connect 
this passage with the later impression of a large jiart of the world 
that he was meant for a lawyer rather than for a priest, and on 
the other hand with his own expressed belief that his character 
would have been injuriously affected by the alteration. ** I ought to 
thank Gted for my lot,” he writes in his diary of March, 1838 ; “ if, 
as it is, I find it hard to make head against sin, what would it have 
been if I had been a successful lawyer ! ” 

After a short curacy at Checkendon, near Henloy-on-Thames, he 
became rector of Brighstone, in the Isle of Wight, and thus, while 
under five-and-twenty, had entered on his career as a beneficed 
clergyman. In this pleasant rural ])ansh — in J|hich Bishop Keu 
was one of his predecessors — with a beloved wi^and ample means, 
he passed the ten critical years of life in much happiness, and in 
a combination of activities, not of the highest order, but most congenial 
to his nature and abilities. Of these the most prominent, indeed the 
absorbing one, was the exercise of that facility of speech which had 
been his characteristic from boyhood, inherited from his father, wl|| 
owed to it his parliamentary success and consequently his philai^’ 
thropiefame — cultivated as carefully as ever Mr. Pittas by Lord Chat* 
ham— expressed through an organ, not indeed so singularly charming 
as that which rang through the Castle Yard of York in March, 1784, 
and made the diminutive young Hull merchant member for York- 


ebire, but full of sonorous intonation and dramatic variety. This 
froulty of the expression of ready and ductile thoughts became, 


» |he duties of his profession, at once the satisfaction of his daily 
I and the leverage of his ecclesiastical fortunes. With the 


jpatetm^ prestige, with an appreciative Bishop, with offectionato 
relations, with an intellectual tact which stood him in 
ateadi of large or||tocurate knowledge, and with a love of approbarion 
that radia t ed into kindness for all about him, no wonder that the 
Sector of Srigbstone passed little time in his insular obscurity, but 
wMf^fr^uently and incimsingly occupied in preaching for otherclsrgy 
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and for religious societies (especially of a missionary oharaotor), in 
the University pulpit in 1830, in speaking at public meetings, and 
in making more or less acquaintance with the best men of the day. 
No wonder that he should have betn often tempted from his quiet 
living by the offer of an iin})ortani London charge and several minor 
promotions; but he must have become very notorious to have 
bad in 1837 the clioioe of the Yieurage of Leeds, which Dr. llook 
uccopted on his refusal. It is a (>urious speculation bow far the more 
versutilo and sympathetic mind of Wilbcrforce would have affected 
the opinions and imagination <jf that great northern city, in c^mpari^ 
son with the influence exercised hy the sturdy intillect, self^usserting 
tem|K'»ntmcut, unci rough geniality of Hook, who, to use his own 
expression, found ** Dissc'nt dominant and Wesleyanism the cstar 
blished rtdigioii,” and has left, within the range of Lis parochial 
or rather episcopal functions a di^^tinct and traditionary action of 
the thoughts and foldings of tlie Anglican Church which still has all 
the eliurueter of a permunetit impression.* 

llesides the Univeraily senuoiis, the only iinjjortant literary em- 
ployment of then* years was the l^ifo of his father, the common work 
of himself and Ins brother. This was finished iu 1838, and was 
eagerly read by u large portion of the religious world*; but tho 
political colleagues and as^ndates in Mr. Wilberforce's great work had 
passed away, ami the book, fn»m its absemee of form and defects of 
construction, has never taken its place mnong standard English bio- 
graphies, thougli uO|^oubt it will in many idaces be Liken down trom 
its dusty retirement, in the renewed interest of the Life of his son. 
In the Diary thdro is occasional mention of theological reading, and 
in one letter an allusion to the enjoyment of a poem of 8pcnser’s, and 
in another a remark on WUheim J/r nter — its curious pictures of life 
and manners — but anything like serious or continuous study was 
inopm{)atible with the ceaseless round of perfunctory, domestic, and 
social occupation. 

A letter uecompanying a presentation copy of his father’s life 
to Mr. Gladstone, tlien busy on his bo(»k on Church and State, illus- 
trates tho mental relation of the rising statesman and of the risesi 
ocolesiustic : — 

“ You will flod, I tnist, tho part which coiironia his old West Indian wsr- 
Ihre writton in a temper of wLch you will not disapprove ; and the akeidi 
which it gives of a public man holding fast to high principles, and living m 
the fear of God. will, I havu no doubt, bo lutoresting to you, aud must, I 
think, bo usi»ful to those whoso lot it is to bo thrown into the midst of the same 
tomp^uous scenos. ^ 

1 have long wished to say a few wonls to you on your own position ; firom 
tho one only mason which tnuy have bd me to boo some things in it which may 


(1) Within the list ytar Uie Hook Church has bsen eontscraied with orsaty 

expression of reverontial memory, tho son of Dr. Hook Snatiiuted as its rector, and an 
ovenrhbliaiBg minority of Churchmen returned for the School Board. 
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MMttblMnwpUHd naiiotieed hjjoa, juaaufy, thfet I know low oad 
IbnibH oooii|Hod by its dtMltt ud xonjr tibcnfora think uon (tf ito iputonl 
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** It iraild be an affectation in yon, wbidi you are above, not to know that 
ivir young mou have the weight you have in the House of Gommotui, and am 
l owing rapidly thioughout the eouniry, Kow 1 do not wish to uxge you to 
this as a talent, for yoiur use of which you must render on aoooont, 
for so I know you do esteem it. but wbat 1 want to urge upon you is that you 
ehottld calmly look far before you; see the degree of weight and influanoo to 
which you may fairly, if Qod qwres your life and powers, look forward in 
foturo years, and thus act with a view to ihtn. 

Them is no height to which you may not fairly rise in this country. If it 
pleases Ood to spare us violent convulsions and the loss of our liberties, you 
may at a futuio day wield the whole government of this land ; and if this 
should be so, of wbat oxtroiue inotuent will yuur 9Ui*$ then bo to the real 
usefolness of your high station. If there han biv^n any compromise of prin* 
dple before, you will not then be able to rise above it ; but if all yemr steps 
have been equal, you will nut then be expected to desi^nd b<dow them. I aay 
ihia to you in the sad conviction that almobt uU our public meu act from the 
jaerest expediency ; and that from thin coiivontional stondoitl it must bo most 
difficult for one living and acting umoiig**! tlicniJh k«H']» hiiiiMdf clear ; and yet 
from the conviction, too, that a» yet you wnolly uncommitted to any low 
prmoiples of thought or action. 1 w*ould have yon new yourself as one who nuky 
become the head of all the bL'tter f(^*Iing^ of thi^ country . the maintiuner of 
its Church and of its liberties, and who mu^t now Ih> fitting himself for 
this high Topation, 

** 8uflbr mo to add, what 1 think my fathi r’s Life iH^utifully shews, that a 
deep and incroasiug personal rcbgion iiiu*(t l>e tho root of that tinn and 
unwearied consistency in right, wluch 1 have ventured thus to prean upon 
yoBU 

** May you in another walk, and in still higher op|iortumtii*s of servioe, os 
perfootly illustrato the undoubu^l truth that tho**o who honour Him, He will 
honour. BeLiere me, my dear Gladstone, to remain iiKwt sinemdy yuurn, 

^ •* .'^4Mt'KL'WlLllXltF01lC'E.‘* 

His aequaintauco with ** that noble fellow Bunsen, with Maurioc, 
who ** chamed me with his l>eniguity and wisdom,*’ uud wdth Thomas 
Carlyle, ** very interesting,” dates from this epoch, and his removal U» 
Alverstoke brought him into <*ontact with John Wilson Croker, and 
with the family of Ijord Ashburton, with which for two generations 
he entertained the happiest relations. Ho held this charge from 
1841 to 1844, and then occurred the terrible event which luiuuted 
him in all the steps and various conditions of bis future life, the death 
of his young wife. Canon Ashwell, with almost dramatic interest, 
pots together the notices of his journal from year to year on that 
&tol day, the last in 1871. There, too, was cemeuUHl by four years 
of muloal service the friendship of Chenevix Trench, his best 
ttSmd in life.” 

Ssio after ho was appointed chaplain to Prince Albert* and 
beeama a great £ivourito with the royal circle. To his nature the 
intti aa t e mterooune of a blameless Court must have been especially 
iigreeable. His loyalty was at once a duty and an affection, and in 
Httie eiieiimstances of the young married life of the Queen these was 
amoh to give to the fonnaiity of a quasi-official relation a deep per* 
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Mnul inionwt and pleamitable ozdtemeirL He liad, ioo> iiwaliy 
of depondonoo wifhoat servilily to wluch*Prinoe Albert would bare 
been aoonatomed in that peculiar combination of patroni^ and 
fmiluiriiy which the bettomosi German coarts had cultivated, and 
of which the position of Gutho at Weimar was the eminent example. 
A letter is hero given addresHcd to Wilbcrforce, then Dean of West- 
minster, on his nomination to the bishopric of Oxford, in which the 
Flhtoe expounds to him the duties and limitations of the chaxaeter 
of an English bishop, uud which, coming from so young a man, in 
however exalted a station, to im eminent ecclesiastic, would have 
been hardly explicable as u matter of tasto and feeling, on any other 
supposition. The Ireipicncy of his religious services before the Conit 
leaves the impression that his talent as a preacher was highly appre- 
ciated, and there are notices in his journal of his admission into the 
inner daily life of the Royal Family. The apiK>intiueut of Almcmer, 
which had been usually at^ched to tho archhisliopriu of York, was 
regarded as a mark of peculiar favour. Ho had two especial fiioida 
in the household — Ijady Lyttelton, whose interesting Journal may 
some day he given to tlie world without atiy derogation to the dignity 
of even royal pri\-acy, and Mr. Anson, the Prince’s sccretaiy, whoae 
premature loss was regarded by the Royal Family as a demestie 
calamity. In an incidental extract taken from hi- diary in 1849, 
he wrote: “June of thi.s year. Domestic matters. Dangetraus 
" siokuess, <uid near view of death. Evident withdrawal of nyal 
•• favour. J. K. A.*.s death lM»riug on this,” a juxtaposition which 
shows how p.'iiufully the iii.-hop felt the changi* of countenance uf 
the Ctjurt. Mr. Ausou’s presence there maytbaro been of service to 
him as a reminder to others, hut it is hardly likely that so deUghthil 
an clement in ii lintiU‘d society would have been dismissed without 
somv’ dceiwr meaning. It has l>cen popularly attributed to hia 
partial resistance to the prerogative in ohjcc-tiug to the nomination 
of Bishop HamjKlcn, but oveu this error of judgment waa not ao 
persistent os to have Ix'en unpanlonablc ; and it will remain n 
courtly mystery of no other import than as having been a aevun 
trial in his life. His article in the QuarMy Eeeiew on “Bcyul 
Anthorabip” in I8t>7, in its uilectiomtto iributo to the memocy of 
the Prince, shou-s that if any wrong hod been done to him, he had 
been able to bury it in happy and generous reminiscences. 

During this {K'riod his friendship with his Oxford aasociatea waa 
maintained by frequent intercourse, and brought him into conneotioii 
with tho chief theological events of tho time. Of these by flur the 
most important was the publication of a aeries of Tracts, whuik at 
uuee gave a new carrciit to tho di^tinies of the Ohnreb td* England. 
In this remarkable agitation ho writes to'his mother that he tdkas 
littb intenat, and indeed “ has only road a few of them,*' and a 
little n^e^ioD will indicate the meaning of thia dispositioit. 
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Ike distinction between what wag designated the Tractarian 
morement, and that which under the name of Ritnalism now disturbs 
the Church of Knglund, is not so well recognised us it deserves to bo. 
Between t}u> roars 1828 and 1830, the general use at (Oxford of 
Whately’s works on logic and rhetoric had Ahar|)ened the under* 
graduate mind, a’hieh the academic study of Aristotle’s Kthics and 
Butler’s Evidences and Sermons had left dUsatistied with the religious 
teaching of the day, Jebb's Essay on the i)eculiar characU^r of the 
Church of England dinvtiHl this anxiet}' towards the divines of the 
sixteenth century and their distinctive dogmas, while the theosophy 
of Coleridge led to the soar<*h for dogmatic truth by metaphysical pro- 
cess. In 1832 Mr. l!i>se >tarte<l the linii^h JifatfazuiCt wdiich had for 
its primary puq>ose thedolouci of the Church against the radical agita- 
tion that accompuxiitHl the r<. fonu of educat ion, and which was direcU»d 
at once against its fi>rmularies and its thuincial interests in tithes 
and church rates. Mr. Newman*^ tirst volume of though 

nnoontroversial, cxpoundi^l in distinct pn>positi<>ns and jxdlucid 
language what may W culled the tein{Kr of Cliristiaiiity as applied 
to the Church. This wu*^ followed by Kcble'i* TradUton 

and Posey’s ^cn/dntai o / and to the t^ppoMtion which 
assailed the latter work the apjx^lution of the pnnct[deA of tho 
Party is probably duo. Xew’inan’s LfrhtnH m AVwf/iiww and VHra^^ 
Profesianikm laid <lown the landmarks of tho English Churoh» and 
planted it as the legitimate representative of ancient (’hrxstianity 
uncorrupted by, and indcpi*iuiunt of, Rome. The leases of this 
system were essentially historical, uml its method Htrictly logicaL It 
wag the application to tKrong and uneniolionul minds of tho same 
principles in the eccli^siastical sphere as they admitted and acted 
upon in ethics and politics : it was a di^sign to give to the Church of 
England a reality which admitted and made use of the imagination 
and the affections, but lay above and apart from them, commanding 
the intelligence id mankind by a higher reason of its own. It never 
professed any eqieciul care for Rites except us symbols, or agituteil for 
any matter of costume except the disuse of tho Geneva gown. In its 
relation to the State, it was the theory of the Non-Jurors, without 
their adherence to the indefeasible rights of liC'gitimacy, and of the 
Galilean Church without its servility to I.fOuis-(luatorse. This 
independent attitude was not attractive to the cliaractcr of Mr. 
ii«J|^ilbeTloioe’s views. Though he would have repudiated any charge 
wfaF rastiaiiiam, he had the old liking for Church and State ; ho 
■d have wished tos<>o a State spiritualised by tho Church, but he 
hoA^ wish to sec it in subjection. The historical basis vexed 
smnttgelioal conception of religious truth as something existing 
rslataon to an external world, and of which the (kurch was 
jBre than the instrument and coiiununication. But the dominant 
was his fear and dislike of Roman authority, and he did 
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not 800 thiit the Tractariaiis, as such, had no more liking for Rome 
than he had. In fact they wanted to be Borne themselmi; and it 
waa only when the public voice rose 00 loud against this claim of 
the Anglican Church that the disposition to penrerston shoved itself. 
The Master who gave his name to the theory has never gone farther 
than to propose an Kironicon to the Church of Rome which would 
have been a victory, and the great convert, the Cardinal, who £>t 
once seems to have chained up the watch-dogs of popular Pro* 
testantism, is wittily said by Dr. Dollinger to owe his Hat to the 
Roman CuriuV ignorance of the English language, which alone has 
provenUd them from putting his books in the Index. 

But if Mr. Wilberforcc remained apart from this remarkable move* 
roent, he readily took part in the condemnation of the appointment 
of Dr. Ilaiiijxleu to the Ilegius Professorship of Divinity. Hampden’s 
Bainpton lAS'turcs, wliieh now would be regarded as a learned but 
not vivacious exposition of the oifcct of the scholastic method and 
phraseology on (liristian doctrine, harl four years before seriously 
shocked the current opinion of the Univeisitj^ by an apparent sub- 
stitution of raetaphysietd nomenclature for religious realities, apur- 
jK>iK* which the writer mo«»l po'^itively disowned. The selection of the 
lecturer fur the official representative of the theological teaching of 
the Uuivi^rsity was an unwise act of defiance on the part of the 
Lilienil tiovemiuent, which, however, was probably only meant as 
the rewanl of an e.iniest momlier of the University w^ho favoured 
the admission of Dissenters to the University, and had even written 
u pamphlet in favour of that lil>eral measure. But if Samuel Wilber- 
fur<M*"H evang<*lie.il training would have made any such possible views 
us thoiM' indicated in lIain]Klen’H TitH:tures repugnant to his deepest 
convictioiii!, the jiolitioal hlierality of the writer would have been no 
FOcHimmendation, for the young reformer of the t Oxford Debating 
Society hud unnounciHl himself, within a year of his ordination, as an 
iinooaipnttnimu;; T«iry, and later had only licoii prevented by the 
lliflbop’s n>nii>u<«trunco from !K<condin^ !Mr. Ward’s nomination for 
the Idle of Wight in opituoition to the semi-sacred name of 
Kimoon. He did, in fart, answer to the ery of “ The Churcb and 
Mr. Wilberforcc,” in the llugle Inn at N«‘Wjx>rt, in a speech tihet 
might seem to prognosticate the futuro Conservative occupant oi tihe 
episcopal bench. 

In alter an occupation of the Deanery of Weatminstor too 
short for him to leave any diMinct impression, ho became Bisbop of 
Oxford, a diocese which, from its liiniUsl sizo and neglected condition, 
woaswpecially favourable fur (he exercise of thatperaonid aupervisitm 
for which be was so well ada]>t<Hl. In fact he treated it as one Itjtge 
parish, and ostahlwhed relations with his clergy of a nature so fo- 
liar a^ intimate that a new ohuraeter of a very doubtful advaimge 
yn» given to tho whole episcopate. The larger am and indepenaeni 
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iMlillg of tihe larger Uiab^pnoa weM aot dther intended for or 
i|P|mpriate to tho patwnal ndoi wUeh, required a man of fNfwoial 

to employ without intmaion and deapotiam ; and from the 
ae e oeae a iy failuro of ihia attempt haa ipning the demand for the 
pooeUing^ut of England into any number of snudl eeea, damaging 
at once the dignify of tho ofBoo and the freedom of the ministry. 
But in tho relation, between the Bishop and tho UnivoriNty, unim* 
portant in form but considerable in r^fy, tho selection of Wil- 
berfbreo was not equally fortunate. In such a position he WM 
not a man willing to remain outside the matters in which thd 
UniTciaity was vitally interested, and, at that moment, the ohiefii of 
the different schools were men of mark and the subjects of oon« 
troversy weighty. 1 cannot but perec>ivo a tono of irony in Dr. 
ij^osey’s oongratulatidn to him that ho had suoeeoded to a post re- 
quiring * supematuRil gifts ' rather than ‘ natural aoquiromento.’ His 
learning, classical or oven tluxtlogical, was of no high order, « i»d 
«nren his preaching was of a popular rather than academic charaoter. 
It was, therefore, not surprising that there should be no d priori 
good>will towards him in his treatment of important controversies, 
and that he should have been niistrasted both by high cccleuastioal 
autiiorities and by thoughtful inquirers. 

Canon Ashwell takes the {M>riod of the Hampden coutroverfy, 
1847-48, as the tumiug-point in tho Bishop's lifr — tho watorshod, 
as it were, between the happy current of liis successful and compara- 
tively irrespon.rible professional eurecrand the distnicuri and difficult 
courses that followed I am inclined to think that far too much 
unportenoe was attributed to the Bishop’s |>art in that affair, and 
that the worst he could ho ucriuK'd uf was u want of n'solutioa and 
decision of character, and that the reproach of doublo-doaliog was 
entirely undeserved. With ull the Church to chuosc from, tho selection 
of Dr. Jlamiiden lor the Bishopric of Hereford was ono of JLord John 
HnsscU's acts of petulant detiaiice of what he considered false and dan- 
gerous principles, of which the Durham Letter, issued without tho 
knowledge of his (^uhinet, was a still more flagrant specimen. He 
delighted to strain the con>)titution of Church and State, if only 
to show how strong it w'os; and when Bishop Wilberfbroe took 
the step of ministerially sanctioning tho legal inquirition into the 
aonndness or unsouudnoss of Dr. Hampden’s religious opinions, 
it was dearly done rather in the spirit of an official la-fuoqm of 
n deliberato intention to embroil the Church with tho Crown. It 
wa% however, in a far different temper that men -like the Onfecd 
Troctarions and prelates like the Bishop of Exoter urged the prose- 
cution, arid this was exactly what ho failed to undewifat^ d i Ho hod 
wniten an almost affectionato appeal to Dr. Hampden to n 
pu^ confeesion of his orthodoxy, which the Professor, 
ka^potedashe had been by thel7mventfy,withdignifydsolinedtodo; 
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•nd in amiMmeing tollim tbe act of Teoitttittg tbe ArticilM agamithim 
|e Ibe S!oole^asti<^ Ooart, he profeasea to do it addy to aflbrd him the 
maaaa of proving that his opiniona had been miarepreaented and 
mimmderatood. But, as the discussion wmt on« the Bidiop heoame 
awaxe that he was far more compromised than he aepposed, and 
that, W'hother ho intondfd it or not, his proceedings most haeve a 
jndieial ohatacter, and finally he withdrew the Letters of Beq[itea(s, 
on the plea that Dr. Ilampden had withdrawn one of the obnoaiotti 
^woiks from circulation, and that, on a more deliberate study of the 
Hampton Lectures, on which the whole structure of heresy had hotn. 
founded, he could find nothing distinctly unorthodox or erroneous. 
The world naturally said, " Had he never read them before P ” and tibe 
foiled theologians vented on him their wrath and indignation. How 
he felt the position himself is told in theto letters. Henryiof 
Exeter scolded him in his most imp<‘riou8 style. To his brother 
Bobort ho writes : — " Writo to mo soon, and toll me I am not a 
nsoal;*' and again, — “1 suppose, to men of my mental consti- 
tution, abuse, and especially insinuations of dishonesty, are more 
exquisitely painful than almost any other trial, and thoefore 
**aro more necessary. Only, my God, give me the blessing of 
“ this and every other eh.»stiscmcnt. Pnratr. — I believe myself to 
**have given up nil that men m(>nn by worldly promotion, when 
signed the Henionstmnce agitiu^t llamprlen; and many sup* 
**pose me, when T was afraid of acting unjustly to him, acting 
*' from low cunning or cowardice.” Ife also mentions that the good 
old Archbishop ( Ilowdey ) wrote to urge mo to let the suit drop.” I 
distinctly remember hix telling mo, some time afterwards, that tbia re- 
quest had been most urgent. Nor was this surprising, for the Primate, 
having strongly uhject>'d to the nomination of Dr. Hampden to the 
Bishopric of Manchester, had told Lord John that he had not the 
same objection to his appointment at Hereford. After a good deal 
of loud remonstrance and <K;clvsiastical menace. Dr. Hampden became 
Bishop of Hereford, and never exhibitid afterwards any pbiloac^bic 
or literary activity: the ttxfnrd inquisition bad done its work ha 
worrying into silence a s<‘hnlarly and thoughtful man. It probably 
never occurrvsl to the Bishop of Oxfonl that his own trouble in this 
matter would never have arisim could he have but brought himself to 
belteve that Dr. Ham|)den might have been permitted to have his own 
views of Christiiui truth, any more than years aftorwaxds he was oon- 
•oious that he had done a groat injustice to a fellow-Biahop, to whom 
alao he addremed an aflftM'tionato rcmonstianoe, hut whoae sanest 
r o s o arch for spcoulativo truth ho was equally unable to reoognne. 

It is with this subject-matter tliat this volumo oloBes» and it will 
be diffionlt to find a writer competent to oomplete it. We aie told 
that the Boatorials for tho other volnmos are ready, hut they «an 
hsidfy have the same individual interest. The ohsrsetor «t the leea 
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* is nwde; ih« goal of hia highest sinbitio& is near, end the points of 
issno on which ho is to enemse his talents and his jadgmcmt are not 
of the nature in which they can be regarded as soeccsi^L There is 
one of thoM' which may fairly bo anticipated, for on it he hoe 
expre&scd himself in the fullest literary form of which he was 
capable. ^ 

The Tolume of and Hfrifm was a collection of essays written 

for a Review projected by an enterprising and thoughtful publisher, 
and who did not wish so much good matorial to be lost when he gave 
the design. To the readers of the articles of a similar character written 
by olergjTnen in the CoHtemjwrary Rerieir or the Nimiecnih CeHturf/, 
and still more to the literary eomjmnionship to which they do l> * 
aem to object, the sensation created hr this iitiseelliiny affords a 
mt gauge of the advanci^ of frecnloni of opinion. But it must bo 
remcmbeml that Oxford at that time sitill under the Tractarian 
ordor of thought, and that it was prohiihly the \ery strength of those 
impressions that provokefl the reaction we now witness. One of the 
first formal protests was an elalMirato article in the Ititine 

(republished in the i>osthunum»5 volume of Will)erft»rce’s Essays) 
which, while admitting that the tir^t rccoiniiieudaiioit of the work, 
especially to younger men, was “ the apparent eanu*stness of oharacter, 
‘‘piety of spirit, and high moral ohj^vts M*t l>ef<ire them hy the moat 
“distinguished of its writers/^ marks the whole f»f them with a 
common brand of infidelity, and caIN on tht*in in moral homwty to 
abandon their po^ts in the Kstablishdl Church. Cne of them is mm* 
Bishop of Exeter, another Rector of Lincoln Collegt*, t Oxford, and 
another Sfastcr of Balliol. The other essayists are accustd of “ scarcely 
“ veiled alheisni/’ “o|M»n scepticism/’ and •‘daring flippancy/’ and the 
whole tone of the article in one of iudiiK*riminate censure and angry re- 
probation. The poasibility of a desire for truth - -however mitrioken-— 
on their port has evidently n#*ver occurred to the writ4T, any mf»r© than 
it would have done to the Grand Inquisitor of other times, and the Iwf 
against any attempt to reconcile faith and j)ii*ty, or reveroueo and 
critici*(m, is raise<l high and resolut4»Iy defended. But the line of 
attack is rather doctniiul than eccl(*hiu^ti<*al, and it is from the 
evangelical standpoint of so-callid objiH:tive religious truths that 
this excommunication proceeds. Tlie doubt uh to whether the primal 
pair were the progenitors of a single race or of all noinkind is an 
“ideological interpretation that hwch^ah away a large part of revela- 
tion ; ** “ the ultimate refuge in the of the rniversal Parent ” is 

il^ knell of all (’hristian truths ; the exercise of the verifying faculty 
is no safer in the hands of these* professid Christian ministers than in 
those of Voltain*, Thomas Paine, or Dr. Strauss. The entire article is 
fun of such sweeping denunciations, and Uie argument never risei 
beyond tbern. Bishop Wilberforce, however, attached great value to 
it, and spoke of it afterwards oh the fruit of a fortnight's eontinuoui 
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labour. Hiereiano apparent reason wby# at liep^aistentty 

denied the author^ipi acting on the praetlil of wl^b Sir Walter 
Soott was the memorable example, but which has now become of 
somewhat dubious morality. It was, too, in reference to this essay 
Jn a later conversation with the author of the article on the same 
subject in the antagonistic llo view (who however had always aTOwed 
his authorship}, that ho used the classical allusion, ''the augurs are 
met,” which was widely circulutod in a malicious sense, and with * 
*inore import than the incident deserved. It was nevertheless not 
in harmony with the Claphamilc tradition of thg conduct of Mr. 
Samuel Thornton, who, when governor of the Bank of England, 
crossing St. Jamc’^’s l*ark on the Sunday after Mr. Pitt’s decision on 
the previous evening, was accosted by Mr. Smith of Norwich, with 
the question, Is it true that the Bank of England stops ca^ 
payments to-morrow ? ” He hesitated to reply. Then said Mr. 
Smith, " That is answer enough for me,” and the important secret 
was divulged to the political and financial world. 

It was some two years later that Hr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, 
having been indicted for their essays in the Arches Court, were ac- 
quitted by Dr. Lushington, and two years later again that the book 
was finally condemned by Convocation, against the judgment of the 
Bishops of Ijondon and St. Ilavid's. It was on that occasion that I 
brought the question before the House of Lords, without any 
intention of provoking thcjological controversy, in the interests of 
freedom of opinion and the liberties of literature. I was able to do 
this without offence to any party ; but the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Westbury, look advantage of my question as to the authority and 
immunities of Convocation in the matter of the Condemnation of 
Books to treat its procmlings with the greatest disdain — " to assure 
his Noble Friend that be need have no fear of any danger to any- 
body ; that if any results did occur the whole body wonUPbe 
guilty of PretmuftirCf and that the Bishop of Oxford as promoter 
of the condemnation, and having given two votes as memW of the 
committee and us chairnmn, w\iuld be liable to at least two years* 
suspension of his whole episcopal income.” lie went on to deiferibe 
their judgment •* as no judgment at all, and as being conveyed in 
words so slippery, so oily, so saponaceous that they could bold 
nothing and injure nobody.” The allusion to the Bishop*B nicknamo 
sent a tbrill of indignation through the House, and he brought down 
a storm of sympathetic applause when, in his reply, be said, "If a 
" man bas no res}>ect for himself, he ought at all events to reiqiect 
" the tribunal before vrhich he speaks ; and when tbe highest repre- 
*^s«ntative of the law of England, in your Lordsbips* House, upon a 
"matter involving tbe liberties of the subject amj|tbe religion of tbe, 
'*^tealin, and all those high truths concerning which ibis discussion 
"Is, can think it fitting to descend to a ribaldry in which be knows be 
you XXVll. K.S. A A 
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** ott Mfdy indalge, beeanM ^hose to vbom bo addnaooo it orill bore 
**too nracb respeot fcHtolbeir charooter to answer bim in like sort— > 
^ I say that this Home baa ground to complain of having its bigb 
« character unneoeeaarily iejurod in tiie laght of the people of this 
« land by one oooapying ao high a position in it.*’ He oondoded : 

One thing T venture to state is this, that 1 would rather subject 
" mjnelft in the presenoe of my countiymon and yoOt noble Houses 
** to any amount of that invective and insinuation and all those arts 
" of, 1 will not say what port of, the Bar of England, of which wo 
" have aeon soin^ing to-night — I would, I repeat, rather a thousand 
times incur it all, than have to l<K>k back on my doath-bed OH 
** myadf as one of those who had not striven for tho troth of oitr 
*' E^hUshofl Church, and had nut enc'ountcrod because I was aihraid 
personally of the consoqurnceis anything which the maintenanoo 
“ of that truth might entail.” 

The offensive epithet here aUudt<d to hud a curious origin. The 
students of Cuddesden College, wishing to ('clebrato both the Bidiop 
and their Principal, Alfred Pott, on somo festive occasion, placed on 
one pillar tho initials 8. O., and on another A. P. Tho oombinatitm 
was taken up in a satiric spirit, and the Bishop himself said it was 
owing to the alliteration with hi^ unfortunate Christian name.' 1 do 
nut know whether the excellent is'tort, ** that the name was given him 
becauso he a as always iu hot wat< r, and always camo out with clean 
hands,” was bis own or 'Omt* defender’s ; but to those who undiw- 
stood bis ebameter the Mfint/iut nas by no means appropriate ; the 
charm of his persuasiveness n as its natural and chis^rful chaneter, 
and, supposing any insiiu’ority, it noer showed itself on the sutfooe. 

The future volumes will proliahly contain some estimate of the social 
position and character of Samuel >VilbiHforce beyond what is 
sketched in the pages laforc me, and it a ill lie ^ificult not to 
co(||IWmt the question a’hethcr the mode td life in which he was 
eminently successful aascon-Uu-nt aith his prelatical position. In 
on earlier time there aould hare been no doubt upon the matter. 
An invincible gaiety, a witty partiiijMition in gooil company, a fiur 
demand for the honours of his profession, and a genend interest in 
the public affairs of his time, would never, to our grandfathers, have 
been looked upon as incongruous aith the fulfilment of dericnl duty 
or the exigencies of episcopal decorum. Aiiart from parttottlw 
tioKiries the asoetto life, the only demand that could ho fairly made 
on the sinoerity of a man in such a position, would be that he should 
not be subject to self-reproach, and thus he doing in daily action 
what in more serious moods he thought unworthy. In U . de Pres* 
ssnad’a sketch of Bishop Ifopanloup (between whoee ehanet«r^aiid 
that of the Bish^ of Oxford there are certainly many tmita of 
nomhlanoe), he says, *'Ho was tormented by self-oontradiolions 
wjuch he never snooeeded in reeoneiling, and it is this whidh some* 
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times gsTe the appeamiice of ineiiieerity« la r4Mdiiy he did not 
deserve the imputaticm: it was his positioQ thsAimsIslse, not himself/’ 
In the Dieiir and listtera already giveOt theie is certainly a t one of 
mentd disctWort^occasioually of cooscious huinQiatipn^ which will ex- 
cite different feelings, accordiug to the view from which ilris regarded. 
To those who adhere to the guo<lo of religious thought with which 
the name of the elder Wilborforce is usually connected, it will he 
gra^ying to see the earlier impressions so ]>erinunent; while to the 
ordinary delineator of the human character, there will bo a sense of 
inoonsisteucy which ceriaiuly lowers niihor than elevates the entire 
man. When he writes that “ Secularity is the gi^t danger of the 
Church of England/ ho almo'i^t implies that ho had hi msel f yielded 
to the temptation, rather than that ho had thankfully and cheerfully 
accepted the fortunate conditions of society in which he was placed, 
using them for his own iutelU'ctuul advantage, and with the sense of 
innocent gratification in the pleasure ho was giving to others. 

Ilib lot fell in a peculiarly happy moment of Loudon society. The 
traditionary House-* deserved and ju‘»tifi<'d their dignity by an amiable 
and intellectual hospitality, the present loss of which can hardly fail 
to react on the order to which they belong. The simpler relations of 
soci^ Ufe were exercised with a fretduiu and gaiety that made 
daily tutort*ommuuication easy and beneti(*ial, and knew no dis- 
tinctiou between luen-of-letters and luen-of-the-w'orld bestdee the 
satisfaction they could either of them contribute to the gratification 
of ralioiial pleasure. Of the cindes into which the Bishop of Oxford 
naturally came from his birth, brwdiiig, and position, few now remain 
to remember the chanu of his manner and voice, the readiness ol has 
rejurU’v, and the fucilit\ of his apprehension. His very deficiency 
in any special study sw'urod him from pedantry, while his general 
love of kuowledgi> made him not only rt'ady but eager to receive 
from others. He had not the stored and contradictory of 

Hatlom, or the affluent illustration and hempitermil flow of Macaulay, 
or the inventive criticism of Sir George licwis, or the broad iUid 
wcibdigeetcd nuding of Milman, or that w’onderful substance of 
sound aeuac that underlaid the wit uf Sydney Smith, but he 
•ometbing of aU these quahtiivs, and few of their acoompanyilig 
defects. 

I^erhaps the iiest oc'casions for the dihplay of those qualities wore 
the breakfast-parties which then were fashionable, when the 
seven or eight (>ouple met once or twice a week, with the vnriely of 
* few fresh oomers who know how to listen and enjoy, Mr, Bogera, 
the poet, had some time b<*forc inauguratid those iiu^ and inexpeu* 
stve loima of entertainment, at which he repeated that the 
ffowod more freely than later in the day. “ No, man,** he ssid ,. ** ia 
tKBkcsiied before two o’clock.’* A few supexioir women gmoed these 
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Mtamoas, and Iiad a«weaB to the aporhnenta of faTOured boohelon, 
which othcnriao would have been closed to them. 

He was eoen, too, at great adventago at those oUib-diimera of 
sdect Hoeietics which are one of the ploasontoet forms of London 
lifr. At The Club (Dr. Johnson’s), the Literary Society, and the 
assembly of public men of all partiosfknamed after the hotel where it 
first assembled (Grillion’^), his musical voice has left memorable 
echoes, and the movable features, lighting up from their usually 
pensive expression at every call, remain a vision of friundly assooia* 
tion. There was one Diuing-ulub of lesf outward pretension, \>at 
enrolling names quito as distinguished, to which he was elected *n 
1839, and which, ten years after, brought him under tho reproacli 
of foolibh and ignorant religious opiwneuts. The founder of this social 
meeting was John Sterling, a man who, with no more than a 
aecondary position in literature, with opinions of ilbrrpute, and with 
an early death, has had the strange fortune of having his name 
transmitted to posterity in two interesting hiographu's— one of them 
by the foremost man of letters of his time, and tho other by a moat 
accomplished (’kurehman. Itut the ‘>ingular {>owers and force of 
character to which he has owed this ran* distinction gathered jound 
him many contemporaries who followed with di'cp interent bis imutde 
fight for Truth and for Life. I rctnemher the early meetings, at 
which the name of the society was under diM'ussion. AfU'r many 
proposals — one of them was the Got he ('luh— >to nhich objections 
were raised, as pedantic and pretintious, it was settled to call it after 
Sterling himsell, no doubt with a sad und si>rn't intention that it 
should remain as a memorial att“r he had gone. Among the original 
members were Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Charles Butler 
(the Roman Catholic advocate;, Altrod Tennyson, Itingham Raring 
(Tjord Ashburton;, t'onnop Thirlwull, Itiehard Truneh, Frederic 
Haurice, and Herman Merivalc, a gin^lly eoiupany, increusod 
in after years by names and churucti rs uh vuriotu os the 
three Wilherforces and Archdeacon Manning, Kinglake, Kuskin, 
Thackeray, and Arthur Stanley. In the list of appear the 
names of tho two Bishops of Oxford and St. iKsvid’s, but Troooh 
bad not yet attained his archiepiHeop<tl throne. Assuredly tho 
clerical element in this list is strong enough to liuve saved Wilber* 
ibree from tbc charge of having adupttsl tho sceptical views of 
John Sterling, made against him in the Jiitoril newspaper, and which 
was mainly ionnded on the nimonr that no grace was pronounced 
before or after dinner, the truth being that the Bishop himself had 
taped the eoUegiato forms, Benedt tun benedieat ” and *' BemiUeto 
itMdieattir.*’ I cannot remember v .ten tho club died out, but its 
extinction soon followed its change of name to that of the ** Tueeday 
dab,” an unworthy concession to stupid misapiHCshensioo. 

The only qpmpensation for tho groat waste of time and thought 
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ontaUfid apcm a by the new fuhicm nonieroiu eenfimistioiu 

extending to the smaller parishea, is to he /oamd in the innsreaaed inter- 
oourse with the gentry, brought about by n ready hospitality duringihe 
episoopol tour. On these occasions the Bisht^ of Oxford was espedaUy 
welcome from the singular sympathetic grace with which he performed 
this otherwise formal rite ; generations of Westminster boys will re- 
member the apposite addresses, which may have aflbeted the eepneof 
many lives. But his society was not confined to the country-houses 
to^prhioh this ceremony gave him access ; had he lived a hundred 
years ago, or even now in the county of Jack Russell, he would have 
been an ardent sportsman, from his love of athletic exercise, and from 
his practical enjoyment of Nature. As it was, he was equally popular 
in country os well as in town society, and in such a house as Lord 
Ashburton’s, at The Orange, he was seen at his very best. Memorable 
were the encounters of humour between him and that brilliant hostess. 
I have one especially in my mind. “ Mr. Carlyle and I have had a 
splendid ride over the downs ; we went through the mi&t like Faust 
and Mephistopheles on the Brocken.” “ Which is which ? ” asked 
the lady. 

Wjlberforce had quite a royal memory of persons and trivial associa- 
tions which was essentially useful to him in his episcopal interoourse, 
and not without its advantage in the general lx>ndon world where 
small people were flattered by his immediate recognition of themseh'os 
and their concerns. This eminent liveliness of thought undoubtedly 
gained an additional zest from his ecclesiastical status, exactly in the 
same sense in which in one of bis letters he ascribes this advantage to 
the Canon of St. Paul’s ; and there is a still further similarity in his 
enjoyment of a joke against a colleague in the profession, and espe- 
cially against a fellow-occupant of the Bench. 1 remember a strange 
monster being mentioned as having been discovered on the sbmesof 
Madagascar, with tho ]ieculiarity of immense ears and a total defimt 
of hearing. " It will be the Bishop of ,” said his brother. 

In I8(!l occurred the vacancy in the provinceof York caused! by lira 
death of Archbishop Musgrave. Public opinion at once designated the 
Bishop of Oxford as his successor. Besides all bis high pmxonai 
claims, he was eminently Yorkshire — by ancient lineage (the villsge 
of Wilberfoss lies between Bisbopthorpe and York), by parmitsl fsine, 
by fiimiliar acquaintance with Yorkshiremen of all classes, and by a 
omrtain aptness of nature and shrewdness of character cognate to tiie 
northern county. But l^ord Palmerston was Prime Minister, and 
Mkough the least personal and best-humoured of public men, capaUe 
of a deep smise of injury and with no unwillingness to show it on 
occasion. Ho knew well what Dr. Willxarforoo had thought, talked 
Bttd written, of him for years, and he had no inclination for sm 
ostmitatious exhibition of magnammity. He therMbre resisted all 
solicitations, and they were numerous, and nominated to tl» great 
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A man with whom pritate and paroohial work he was penooalfy 
aoqaainfed, end edio was a good reprosentatiTe of the nltra-eran*’ 
geliosl section of the Ghttreh. Lord Palmerston nsed to sSy that 
when he made a Broad or a High Church Bishop he gratided a f Faction 
of the Ohnroh, and one or two of his private iiiends ; but when ho 
made a Low Church ^e he pleased two-thirds qf the Church, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and all the Dissenters. It was therefore with 
some annoyance that he received from the Hoad of the Church the 
bbjeotitm that his nomination was too sectarian, and, declining to 
, reomudder it, he placed the appointment entirely at the discretion 
of the Crown. This was not exorcised in favour of the Bisho^ of 
Oxford, and a l^late much younger and less known, who hss since 
most fully justified the choice, was placed in the seat of his legitimate 
ambition. He made no concealment of his bitter disappointment — 
spoke of r#dgning his see, as, Canon Ashwell tolls us, he had 
done before, on his brother Bobert's admission into the Romish Church, 
and openly denounced it as a bit'ach of private friendship that Hr. 
Gladstone should remain in a Cabinet that had consented to such on 
injustice. I well remember urging upon him the difficulty ho would 
have had of accepting the dignity from a HinisUT of whom ho 
thonght so ill, and of whom ho hud ^pokon with such open repog* 
nance; but ho said that he had eamefl the first p)j<ts in his 
profession, as a soldier or a lawyer migtit have done in theirs, and it 
was not for the caprice of a Minister to deprix’o him of it. I have 
reason to believe that Ixird PalnierKton himself regretted that ho 
had not in this cosi* risen above all pers4>ual prejW'sessions, and 
it is very probable that such a course might have ended in the 
reoonciliation of two distinguished men. 

After this disappointment the translation from Oxford to 
Windiester could not have been unwelcome. While the province 
of York would have been replete with ancestral and family aHsocia- 
tions, that of Winebmter had ltc(*n the scene of all his early labours 
and sodoesses, of the happy married time, of his firmest friendsbi]w, 
and bis elevation to its episcopate gave a local completeness to ^o 
round of bis ecclesiastiral life. Within its range too lay the landed 
proprietordiip whicli he much appreciated, and ho often spoke of 
the combination of the parson and the squire as a most enjoyable 
etndition, and invented for it the name of “ squarson." 

Ihe (mly political event — as political as ecclesiastical, in whioh 
in later years ho took part was the dis-establishmont of the Irioh 
Ctnmh. Those who knew him intimately were aware with how 
Hjtggll iidhvoar he had long looked at that unjust and impolitie intti* 
tntian. 1 wdl remember once defending it on social grotmda, and 
also\an|||ggeating that it was closely bound to the Ohurch of England. 
¥49*^ ha ooid, “unfortunately very olosa ; but it is a Maaentuni 
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oonneotioiii the dead with the living.” I wee theiefore not sutprised 
when ho followed Mr. Oludbtono in that eingolar consequence of the 
combination of Anti-Erastiau Ghurohmanehip with jealous Noncon- 
formity. But it was not to be expected that tbose to whom it was (be 
destruction of tUo sacred home of their social and political existence 
should take thn same view, and, with a singular want of prevision, 
he hod ohosea^o previous year for a prolonged visit to his dear 
friend the ArchWshop of Duhliii, the Primate, the Bishop of Berry, 
and other dignitaries of Ihc IriOi Church, in which he had naturally 
been received with the greatest hospitality and friendship. No 
wonder then that his separation from the common defence of the 
Churches was regarded wit li considerable ill-w’ill and suspicion, and 
that what was really a very earnest conviction was regarded as a 
groat insincerity. Taking all the eireuinstanees into account he 
probably never performed a duty that give him decjicr anxiety and 
more personal i>ain. 

The Bishop wsus notoriou‘'ly fond of riding, and luid the repute of 
being a good horseniuii, which was not true, for he rode very loostdy. 
In July, 1873, Lonl (iranville, nutting him in Ilyde Park, sug- 
gested that ho should sjutid a quiet Sunday at his brother s, Mr. 
lioveson QowerV place in Surrey. They would have hor8e.s to meet 
them at the statitm, an<l wtHild take a pleasant gallop over the grassy 
road that lies between Dorking and (Jodahning. The Bishop gladly 
accepted, and thev slartttl on the projected <‘Xcursiou. .Vftor they 
had luountcil, he talked of hi', enjoynu’iit on horst'hack and mentioned, 
among other incident'', how he h.jd onee been riding with me at 
’ The Grange in Ilunipslure, and, seeing that my horse did not suit me, 
proiw-vcd to exchange, which we did— and ten minutes afterwards my 
horse stumbled over a piece of ice, and I fell and broke my shoulder: 
a storj* 1 have ofi«>u lidd a-, an illu»tr.ition of the Italian proverb 
“ Mai* cavalcar con un prete." After they lud ridden some time 
rather fast. Lord Grausille asked the Bishop whether he was not 
tired. “ Not in the lea.st. I should nc> or be tired w’ith such a horse 
05 thus under me.” So«m after Lord Granville, a little in adrmoe, 
heard a heas7 thud behiuJl him. and, turning round, »iw the Biahep 
lying on his buck, as if he hud turm-d over after foiling. The 
groom was dispatchwl tt» a neighbouring house ; and Lord Granville, 
on feeling for th<‘ Bishop's pulse, found, to his horror, that none was 
porooptiblo. He h.id diwl instant.'»m'ously. When Thomas Carlyle 
hoard of it, ho said. “ It must have lx«eu a glad surprise.” The news 
reached London on Sumliy morning, and affoc^ oven Jjondou in 
June wi& more than a passing sorrow. W hat it was to those newr 
and dear to him it is needless to say, but there was a largo intermediate 
oirole who felt that they had lost a most delightful oompanion and 
valuable friend. Hovoinox. 
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When one "half Rome*' had said its say and other half 

Rmne " had explained its views, " Tertium Quid ** oi|pB forward in 
the guise of a person of quality to instruct Eminences and Exeellenciea 
as to the truth of the tragedy that agitated Italy nearly two 
centuries since. Mr. Browning has told us the tale, making the 
(dead past live again through the intensity of his gift of genius. 
" The life in me abolished the death of thiugs.'* It seems, however, 
that " Tertium Quid was wholly wrong in its appreciation of the 
facts that had happened. The cultivated and dispassionate intellect 
was entirely wide of the mark, where vulgar and unlettered folk hod 
come to arrive at the truth. This result was probably an accident. 
The poet lets us understand that in his opinion it was a matter of 
chance. If feeling, groping after the truth, they found it, *twa8 " by 
no more skill, but luck.** But still it was so. The instructor was 
wrong, although he had hud the full advantage of hearing both 
sides before be began to speak. Some temptation to error had led 
him astray. An initial fault, a certain obliquity, mental or moral, 
had warped his judgment, so that (he final conclusion was an clabo* 
rate misunderstanding of the transaction he affected to explain. 

** Some prepossession such as starts amiss. 

By but a hair* breadth at tlie shouIdf-T-blade, 

The arm the feeler, dip ho neV*r ro brave ; 

And so leads waveringly, lets fall wide 
O* the mark his finger meant to find, and fix 
Truth at the bottom, that deceptive speck.'* 

I have often been led to think of " Tertium Quid,** with his trick 
of simpering in a gilded saloon, in reading the article which ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly liericic for February, entitled " Turki^^ 
Facts and British Fallacies.’* Four years have passed of vehement 
agitation, and now the writer of the article is emboldened to break 
sUenoe. W^e have been fighting a great buttle from day' to day, the 
necessities of practical life not allowing us all to stand aside whilst 
histoxy transacts itself, and it w'ould not bo surprising if in the 
Gomrse of such a prolonged struggle many false 8te|is had been 
token, many foolish proposals had been thrown out, caught up, and 
cast aside. The antecedent probability is strong that we have been, 
to a great extent, engaged in a confused hurly-burly. There may 
wcR be an Int^gence in whose eyes 

** We are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with eofifoscd alarms of straggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night.** 
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The ftuthor of **TtiTldah Facts and Bntiah Fallacies'* treats naiatiier 
onfairly if he does not remember under udut harder conditions ve 
have lived and worked, than those under which he now lives and 
writea To be able to suspend your judgment until after the event, 
and then to tell ns what should have been done, is an advantage so 
extraordinary l^t wo wLo have not enjoyed it might hope to be 
treated with (xmpassion by the anonymous critic who does it. 
Perhaps if the writer had not been anonymous he would have 
remembered this. The responsibility produced by the redectiem 
diat (hose who know him would judge might have had a us^il 
influence. It is not, indeed, obvious why, departing from the ordi- 
naiy rule of the Fortnightly Retifie, the writer has sought anony* 
mity. There is nothing apparent in bis article calculated to make 
uncomfortable the relations of a British subject living in the East. 
It may be that the writer is an official person, in whom it is an 
indiscretion to publish his opinions in a Review ; and if this is the 
case there is nothing more to bo said ; but 1 confess I should have 
liked to have known what arc the circumstances that give him a 
claim to authority. 'Wliaterer they may bo, I have come to the con- 
clusiou, from an examination of the article itself, that our author is too 
much like •'^Tertium Quid," and that his elaborate correction of our 
jrasb errors is a mere futility. I shall tr}' to make good this opinion. 
There would bo no justification otherwise for its expression. Take 
one observation in support of it. 'Wo cannot read a page without 
seeing that there is at times a strange want of cicaniess and pre* 
cision in the writer’s language, apparently due to a want of clear* 
ness and precision in Lis thoughts. His images are blurred ; his 
sentences arv vague and confused. He describes the feelings ho has 
shared in common with many of his fellow British subjects living in 
the countries principally interested. “We have felt that the diffi- 
culties in which our own country has become involved have been, for 
the most part, due to an agitation of doctrinaires, which an absent 
of the requisite knowledge on the part of their polifical opponents 
rendered them incapable of grappling with.” This sentence cannot 
bo construed grammatically ; but we may guess at the author's 
meaning by supposing that “ them " refers not to the obnoxmaa 
“ doctrinaires,” as it should do, but to the inefficient opponents of 
these doctrinaires. But why are the poor doctrinaires to bear tnesf 
of the brunt of the bhiine of the difficulties that have arisen? 
Barely it may bo equally divided between them and their oppo* 
nents, who, though possessed of placo and power, have not the 
knowledge requisite to silence foolish agitators. This may appear 
petty criticism; but it is, in my judgment, important, b^uso it 
revMls Hie bias which misleads tho writer firom the beginning. The 
fatal prepossession, though but a hair's breadth, is there. 
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lii$, Mys, England has presssited the appeamnoe of a snddeidy 
ofertaken by a stomt, in which ana half of tho crew were denng aU 
they could to frustrate the attempts of the other half to navigate it» 
thereby bringing out into painful relief the inoxpericodce and want of 
nautical skill of the latter.** Hero tho writer begins well. By the 
precipitation of the Eastern question England was like a ship caught 
in a stmuy and 1 will not quarrel with the accuracy of t^e deolara* 
tion that the working crew — calling it half tho crow is odd — were 
at once convicted of inexperience and want qf nautical skiU ; but 
before we can blame others for trying to interfere with them* we 
must at least bethink ourselves of whnt would have been the conse* 
quences if tbesc inexpcricneed and unskilful persons had been left to 
tbemaelvesi and we must make some attempt to test the value of the 
ideas of navigation of those who tried to supersede them. The 
writer’s image is for his own purpose insuflicient. I should say ho 
does not and it fades away before the field is filled. Let mo 
indicate one way of completing the picture, withouU hoareverji asking 
the reader to accept it at once as an accurak* roprcscnkilion of what 
should have been seen. The sliip is caught in a storm, and tho crew 
is without experience or skill. What do they try to«do? Aro 
they holding a coufm' (hat must bring the craft ujK>n the rocks 
Axe they simply driving before the gule? Those who tried to 
interfere believed that we were rushing towards the breakers ; and 
though they did not sucree<l in getting their own alternative course 
adopted — which would have beim (he best thing that could have 
hiqppGned — they did succeed in diverting the ship from the course 
the crew had planned, thus siiviixg it from the imminent risk, if not 
the certainty, of a great calamity. 

Let us understand what tho conditions of utTairs were when tho 
Sastem question became urgent. The situation vras one of great diffi* 
eul^, and no fair man will deny that the Go\mimcnt w^ore hampered 
by the tradititjhs of the past. Little more than twenty years before» 
a great war bad l»eon fought to secure the incIe{X!ndenee and integrity 
of the Ottoman empire. It had been clo^4^d by the Tresity of 18d6, 
and supplemented by another treaty betwxeii three of the parties 
to the finKt, assuring this independence and integrity. These are 
substantial facts. They were among the prime data of the situationu 
Another fact may be mentioned, though it had no real importqnoe^ 
beeause it has l>een often insisted upon by inferior disputants. Some 
five years befi^re the revival of the Eastern question as one of 
urgency, the Onrat Powders had agrixd to a modification of OM ct 
the miito? details of tho Treaty of 1850, and had {mmaUy eonfimed 
thq rest without discussing or reviewing them* This subridiaiy 
agi^eeiiient neither added to nor deteaeted fmn the strength exf the 
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mida fltipdaifidtu and oovenaDts of fha oligifiiil teai^ It kfit them 
as they wove. It must be added that the ptinei^ Tratfy of 
1656 the Powen entered* into no separate engagements wHh tiie 
Saltan to protect his empire, and to the second treaty he was net a 
party. This was the legal situation when the Eastern question 
reappeared. Thronghout 1875 there were disorders in Boinia and 
Hers^ovina ii|pre or loss exciting attention in England. eon- 

tinned threnghont the summer of 1876 with an evident tendency to 
excite new troubles. Nevertheless parties were not arrayed in Psav 
liament* The Ministrj" declined to accede to the Berlin Memo- 
randiun without complaint from tlieir ox)poncnts, and the session 
closed quietly. The Bulgimau atrocities had happened, but had not 
aroused attention. If I could speak with the anonymous writer of 
last month, it is to this time I would ask him to direct his attention. 
In what temper should an English statesman charged with the con*» 
duct of affairs have approached what came after? He remembers 
(he Crimean war. He remembers the Treaty of 1856. He takes 
note of the fact that (he Emperors of Oorniuuy, Austria, and Russia 
have invited England to join in a memorandum proscribing to the 
Sultan certain measures to be adopted for the restoration of order in 
his disturbed provinces, unth an indication that more energetic steps 
may be taken if the ineinorandiiin fails. lie takes note of the con- 
dition of France. He must take nute also of the change of feding 
at home. The nation had been practically unanimous in sustaining 
the Crimean war, but a feeling Ijad gradually arisen of the hopeless- 
ness of any regenomtion of Turki.sh administration, and this feeling 
had rapidly developed under tlio inttiienee of the suspension of pay- 
ment of interest on the Turkish debt. The men who opposed the 
Crimean war had gainiMl in influence, and their ideas had penetauted 
a Urge part of the nation. It was evident that a national support of 
a similar war could not he relied ujHm. It must have been doubtful 
whether more than half the nutiem would not have been found resist- 
ing all suggestion of such an cuterprisc. And how was the situatioii 
changed within (lie Ottoman empire ? Tlu^rriter of ‘‘Turkish Facts 
and British Fallacies ’’ can supply the answer. He writes that it is the 
fashion to say that no jirogrcss Ims been made since 1856| but thU 
^ is only true in a sense. Whether the sense in which the statement 
baa been made is the sense which it is true is a pertinent questioti 
be dbes not stop to examinb. In what sense is it true ? The 
writer’s own language i.s “ Turkey has made immense progress 
during that period, though it has not been due to any reform in the 
administration. That is worse at this moment than it has ever 
been/* As we read on, howcA cr, we find that the phrase Turkey 
hat lUade progress ’* is loose and misleading. The Ohriirtian populi^ ^ 
tion have advanced; tbe Moslems have gone back. ** The Moaktt 
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Christaan popolatioa gnidoally diaaged ilieir poaititmi 
x^ldatiTelj to one another. ..... The proportion of Hoalem to 
Christian, never more than one to three, has been eon^antly 
diminishing.’* Still farther on, after a statement that "when the 
voraeioas Zaptiehs came sweeping down on a Christian village, all the 
papers in England were ringing with their ferocity singnlaify 
inacooxato statement, all the papers in England having treated local 
administration in the Ottoman Empire with unoninmusn^l^eet during 
the period spoken of — we read the sum of the matter : — 

“So fiir, then, from the position of the Christians being worse than in 
old time, or the oppression firom which they suffered being greater, it was 
preeiselj the rereree. Their condition had improved beyond all expectation — 
at the expense of the hloslems— and it vetks just because they eaw the latter 
diminishing so rapidly in numbora, wt>alth, ard influence, and hsd fhem- 
s^es profited so much by the schools which hod been introduced, (be improved 
lacilitieB fff communication which existed in mauy parts of tiie country, and 
the support which they had received from the foreign consuls, that they began 
to imagine that the time had come to rebel aguiiist the Guveminent. Still they 
would not have ventured upon this step — und it would liuvo been far better 
tat them had they postpon^ it — had it not In'en fur the persistent insUgation 
and agitation of the I’an-Slav agencies, and the assurances which they had 
received for years, that Bussia would come to their assistance in case of an 
irmniiection.'' 

It is characteristic of the persistent confusion of this writer tiiat 
his next words are, “The same assurances given now by the some 
Power to the revolutionair peasantry in Ireland, &c.,” as if Pan- 
Slav agencies were identical with the power of Russia— a view 
wholly inconsistent with his own language a little further on : “ It 
is now universally admitted that Russia had no desire to enter upon 
a war which was ultimately forced upon her by popular outcry.” 
Can there be clearer evidence that this critic docs not see what ho 
is talking about, that he uses language without any distinct present 
ment of its meaning being actually in his mind f To return, how- 
ever, to the larger extract. I do not admit its complete accuracy, 
but it is no doubt true that the Christian populations had improv^ 
in condition and in strength, and were stirred by the consciousnoas 
of it. It is also true tW Pan-Slav volunteers encouraged them, 
and there was a possibility that the Czar would be foreed by 
popular outcry to intervene in arms, English statesman who 
is weighing the situation knows these things, and if he haafany 
acq^ntance with history he knows also that for two ceuturiM the 
Xoidem power has been a retreating wave. From province aftetr 
v|itoe the domination of the Sultan has been slowly withdMwn. 
CIbllcetIng all these iheta together, and deliberating with himaslf as to 
the policy he should pursue, what ought |p have been the privste 
ddUkndnation Ibe English statesman even before the Bu^gsiiaTt 
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atrooiiieB esccited the passion of English paople f With the Englbh 
nation divided and disinclined to renew the old conflict ; with the 
other Groat FoWto disabled from action or convinced of the neoess^j 
of patting some compulsion on the Porte ; with the power of the 
Turkish administration so enfeebled that no real attempt could be 
made to reduce to order a couple of provinces, nearly half of the 
inhabitants of which wore Moslem ; with Christians in other pro- 
vinces, thrice as numerous and as wealthy as their Moslem neigh- 
bours, bent on escaping from the authority of Constantinople; with 
eager Tolunteers proffering present aid and national assistance in 
case of need from llussia — how was it possible to resist the conviction 
that the time had come when another step must be taken in the 
liberation of Souih-castoni Europe? Jealousy of Russia, fear of. 
the aggranduoment of the power of the Czar, was the single argu- 
ment against facilitating this process ; but since it was plain that the 
development of the drama couH not be hindered, it appeared on 
reflection that the wisest way of checking the growth of Russian 
influence was to withdraw the newly emancipated provinces from 
dependence on the power of Russia. Ix)rd Derby had indicated 
this line of policy more than ten years before. The time had 
arrived for its practical adoption* If I revert to the image of the 
storm-caught ship, I should say that the statesmen who clung to 
the old policy were like mariners running on a lee-shore, and that 
they wore happily withstood, thus preventing a miserable ship- 
wreck. 

The wTitor of last mouth — perhaps from his long residence 
abroad — s(.'einH to have forgotten the conditions of political action in 
free states. I cannot recognise in his review any accurate apprecia- 
tion of the divisions of opinion in England in the winter of 1876-7^, 
It is probable that no two men then thought exactly alike. It is 
certain that no formula was invented that expressed the opinions of 
all the mcmbcii'*^ of cither of the great parties of the State. Mr. 
Gladstone bad talked of driving the ofiicial Turks “ bag and bag- 
gage out of Euroiw, but his plan was not adopted by the Liberal 
party, and the aspirations of the mosl ardent of its members were 
limited to the emancipation of European Turkey up to the line 
of the Balkans. Sonic kind of guarantee might be obtained-— more 
or less trustworthy — against the repetition of Bulgarian atrocitiee, 
butjfiit was not oxpet^Led that their scone would be released from the 
administration of the Porte. There was, however, one issue which 
dearly divided the nation. One part, the Prime Minister at their 
headf made it their policy to maintain the independence and in- 
l^grity of the Ottoman empire ; the other part diseased this as an. 
impnicticablc object, and accepted or desired the partial disintogtar 
tioii of the Ottoman doininious. To keep limits of the Sultan's 
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unaltered or to Bee ih«m abridged WM ihe issaa bafiitfe us. 
Aaioiigtliose wlieae pdioy waa to keep territozial limita attokaiiged 
W»aj nerer intended to fight for it. Wo knov that Lord Oamarvon 
and Lord Derby did not. I am bdid to believe that Sir Stafford 
Noiihoote and Mr. Cross nover entertained the intention. I strongly 
saspect that Lord Beaoonsfiold did not. lie so excited the public 
mind that something had to bo done, and as Lord Derby woald not 
oonsent to it. Lord Derby yras dropped ; and there was a risk at one 
time tiiat growing excitement might precipitate war, but 1 do not 
bdieve that even in the supremo moment when Iiord Beooonafield 
tlireatened to retire from Berlin if the right, that never has or wiU 
be exercised, of the Sultan to garrison the Italkans waa not allowed, 
the English Prime Minister intended war. On the other hand, of 
those who desired a rolrocesMun of the Turkish border, an important 
aeetion of the liberal party refused to countenanoe the suggestion 
of war as a means towards it ; the ofiioiul leaders of tho party — 
avmding the use of the ugly word— committed themaeivea to nothing 
beyond a readiness to join all the Great Powers in ooeroiiig Turkey, 
while a minority of the party bupjMrted Mr. Gladstone in a readi> 
ness to eo-operate with Itussui alone in this enterprise. Looking 
three years, it must at least bo confessed now that the policy 
of thoee who desired to sec the independence and int^ity it tho 
Ottoman empre upheld wholly failed. They may, indeed, say they 
fiuled in their objects through the opi>ositiun of their enmnies, and 
it ie very difiicalt to argue us to whut might have been, bad ciroum- 
stanoes been other than thty were ; but it is the part of a statesman 
to measure all tho forces against him, and a complaint that ho waa 
praventod from doing what he tried to do is a confession that he 
nade a mistake in the moasurement of conflicting torces. Let ns 
suppose, howevtw, that this policy hod been allowed to be sueoeesful 
—would this be better thou wbat has happened 1* The policy mi^t 
bare succeeded in preventing war altogether. Ijqid Bcooonsfield' 
came back from Berlin avowing this ; I do not know whether he is 
,st31 «f this opinion. The writer on Turkish facts holds that the 
mete maintenance of the status quo would have been a useless expe* 
Ai— it . Had England accepted the Berlin Memorandum o<r the 
^orto agreed to the terms drawn up at the Constautinoide GoolBienise, 
ffhe result, he says, would have been the preparation of a powder 
f—g— """ with a 8park>striking machine at work in the "»MA1 a it. 
<j|ft esplosion would have been inevitable. As our writer holds this 
opilfilmi. he can scarcely object to the prudence of .those who witir> 
stood dbe polity he condemns. Itoirould neoessartly, in his cpiniao, 
ham beat nnwise if wsr had been undertaken to the 

eiislhtgr fftiiathm. A result that must be oondemiwd if obtoUMd 
tor iwtiriag, omirt ^ stilj mtrrr londty if pnwhassd at the 

ooot of a mr between two great nations. 
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What hoa oat critic to say of tito ptdiey oi oocreion, srhioh 
under Torying^ conditions was adopted hy eo many of the liberal 
purty f He makes tvo remarks on it. Ihe first u that its vp- 
holders were led astray by the false notion that the Christian 
peasant of European Turkey is indmdnally a b^ter man than 
the Modem peasant. Sume may have fallen into tins emn'» so 
fiu* as it is an error, but it has really nothing to do with the 
poliey of coercion. The aim of that policy woe to free the inhdti* 
tanta of the Slav provinces of all creeds — ^Moslem and Christian" ■ ■ 
from Turkish administration, which our critic confessesito be faepO^ 
lessly had and yearly getting worse. The writer — being out of Eng"> 
land — ^perhaps does not know that Mr. Cladstone’s phrase^ “ bag and 
baggage,” referred to the pashas. The meetings held during the agita- 
tion of the autumn of 187({ demanded the autonomy of Bulgaria, and. 
though few of those who took part in the meetings might have bemi 
able to define the autonomy they desired, they knew that it involved 
cutting Bulgaria adrift from Constantinople. More instructed 
persons knew the difficulties of establishing autonomous institutions, 
but our writer, whose panacea is tho establishment of a Turkish 
Parliament with Christians and Moslems, Turks, Greeks, and Slavs 
sitting in it together, cannot think these difficulties insuperable, and, 
iude^ the experience of Bulgaria is on this point conclusive. The 
Torn who stopped at home are allowed to he getting on comfortably 
with tho Bulgars. The writer’s second observation on the poli^ of 
coercion is one of pity and hojK! that its advocates did not nwlise the 
bloodshed and ruin it has caused. This is rather extraordinary. 
The policy of coercion was not adopted, and it is a little bard to 
charge upon its advocates consequences they tried to avert by its 
adoption. Suppose England had joined the Great Powers or Bnatia 
alone in compelling the Porte to submit to their joint counsels. It 
is St least possible that there would have been no war, and a ooa- 
servative settlement might have been effected not leaving behind it 
those frightful perils which our critic describes as now overhangsig 
what remains of European Turkey. My own conviction is that 
there would have been no war, although it is necessarily in^ossikls 
to jmove this conclusion. If there had been a war, it would ha*e 
bora short, and much less bloody, so far as reducing the Pocte to 
aabttussion was concerned. Difficulties may have arisen in the sdb- 
se^pumtsettlement, but why need these difficulties have been gnatnr 
than those involved in the reduction of the Treaty of Ssm Stefbno 
toMie Treaty of Berlin f Tho policy of coercion did not pravaB, and 
Ms adwoeatoe are not to he charged with the reepa|rilnlity of Mood.- 
‘died they did their best to prevmit. Speeking fat tayatMt I skosid 
‘Mti ldukjdc from til# responsibility. Our writer, entirely in tike 
’WMMm e-isf «*Tsrtiuni Quid,” first appUes tn nmlsiTi irnrfibj pismiii 
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nii^aine of hmnamtamns^ and tlien aoolds tiiem for tiioir 
Mvoganoe in monopolising a name which, so fiir as I know, they 
never assumed. It is strange that clever mmi are not clever enough 
to repress the annoyance they feel at the sight of simple piety and 
benevolence. I am not myself a humanitarian. Men^s lives are to 
be used, and, when necessary, to be spent; and if the cause is 
adequate I am ready to join in Wordsworth’s sentiment at which 
Byron affected to be so shocked, ** Yea, Carnage is Ohod’s Daughter/* 
loss of life, the cruelties, the barbarities, the atrocities, if that 
word be preferred, tliat attended or followed the Ilusso-Turkish war 
were in a largo measure, if not altogether, needless, since they 
might have been prevented had men in power had the courage to see 
what could be done and what should be done ; and upon their 
failure to rise to the height of their position must the blame of this 
accumulated misery be laid. Yet that suffering has not been with- 
out its recompense. The writer of Turkish Facts ” trikes no account 
of the good that has been achieved. Although he never ventures to 
say as much, he writes as if be thought it would have been better 
tlmt Bulgaria and Eastern Koumelia should still be left subject to 
that administration he m heartily condemns. It is not easy to 
strike a just balance when one side of an account is wholly 
neglected. ^ 

^^Tertium Quid finds all English parties in error. No one under- 
stood the real secret of the disorders of Turkey. No one recognised 
the ^e method of curing thorn. Wc ought to have known that 
the essential vice of the situation was the hateful character of the 
governing class, towards whom, as the common oppressor, Moal^ and 
C&risUan, Ottoman and Slav, entertained a common hatred. I have 
already given some reasons for belieWng that on this point English 
politicians were not so ignorant as the writer thinlu. Next, the 
methods of meeting the difficulty were altogether wrong. Other 
European Powers had a sort of dumb instinct ” of what should be 
done when they propounded ^‘Andrassy notc^ and Berlin memo* 
randums ; impossible documents so far as their successful practical 
applioatton in Turkey was concerned, but still well meant, and con* 
ceived in a desire to stave off the crisis and let the Turkish fibivem* 
inent down as easily as possible.” The solution of the problem 
ehpuld have been postponed. It would have been better that the 
Sisfteni question should not be violently reopened, but allowed to 
ita^ by the disintegrating process, which had been eap^g the 
of the empire ever since the Crimean war had foroedi 
ageujpies of modem civiUsatian.” And the way to atavo 
off. ^ lay, according to our critic, in the adeptum of 

• eonctitttttoo, or isdlerof ii» prineij^e, fiirlVrtlMecin. 
•tiftiSMi itMlf 1m does not jj^bdgo In iu dtliai It vm 
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altogefiher fiuilty, but in its idea it was sound. This is as as 
a suggestion that men might escape flrom A sinking ship in a boat 
letting in water at every seam, because the idea of a boat is good. 
Nor is the starting point of our writer a whtt better. The bdief 
that any set of English politicians wished to prao^tate the Eastern 
question proves that he has lived very much abroad. It is oomlbrt* 
ing to find that the authors of the Andraasy Note and of the Beilin 
Hemomndum were as ignorant of the practical action to be adopted 
as ourselves, and yet one, at least, of those diplomatic doenments 
was inspired by as thorough a knowledge of the local conditions of 
the problem as that to which the anonymous writer pretends. But, 
putting this aside, it may be assorted with confidence that if the 
authors of these documents had a dumb instinct leading them to a 
desire to stave off the crisis, English politicians of all parties dis- 
tinctly recognised this as an aim to be pursued. They held back 
as long 08 they could ; nay, the English Government held back to 
the last. The Chancellors of Austria, of Russia, or of Germany, 
might excogitate proposals. Tho English Foreign Secretary wished 
to put off the whole matter. The ordinary work of an English 
minister is overwhelming, and Lord Melbourne's well-known ques- 
tion expresses the habitual temper of the class. The first thought 
of euh is — '* Can’t it be left alone ! " There was as little eager- 
ness ml tho part of tho Opposition to raise tho question as on tiie 
part of the Government. Two M'ssions passed while it simmered 
and grow hotter and hotter, and other Powers said that it would boil 
over, and urged action, and still tho Ministry held back and tilie 
Op}K)silion did not blame them. Up to tho last we took no inter- 
national action. Tho timu of ebullition would not stop to suit our 
convenience, and all that was in fact done by the power of England 
was to reduce in a feeble and iuefiV'ctual way at Berlin the liberality 
of tho M'ttlement provisionally agreed ujwn at San Stefimo. Hie 
suggestion that England, officially or unofficially, through the Govern- 
ment or through tho Opposition, or through any section of the 
exposition, helped to precipitaU* the Eastern question is so ludicrou 
tts to endanger all lingering respect for tho judgment of the mut 
who hoards it. 

The crisis ought to have been {>ostponod, and in tho aooepteiioa ef 
Hidhat’s constitution lay the means of delay. The answer to the 
first dedontion has been already gi>en. Wecould not pos^onetlia 
crisis. As to tho second, it is to Ijo observed that Midhat's eonstita- 
tioa was nnanimonsly rejected by the plenipotentiariw of the Con- ^ 
stsatiacple Conference, among whom wore the resident ambassadors, 
pTMuiutbly possessed of soino degreo of local knowledge. Hie most 
tboren^ exposua of the inefficiency of this ctmstiiutioii was made 
by Lord Sdlibhary. What, according to the writer, waa the oanse of 

WU XXVII. V.8. B B 
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<P^iiioflai weakness? It was found in oonmpt and dakased ad«i ni»» 
lii^ieas intriguing for the &Toar of the S^ton, npon which tlwir 
existence dep^ded. Did the oonatitution impose any real oheoks 
on administratiffiis <mpn the Siiltiui F It affect^ to create a legul»> 
ture. The soaatmn were nominated by the Sultan. The ^nalififla- 
tions of the deputies were subjeot to the examinntitili of the 
administration. The two chambers could rote upon no law not 
submitted by the Sultan. The chamber of deputies could a|k a 
minister a question, but the minister could postpone bis answer at 
bis discretion. Tlie ministers were responsible in that th^ could 
be tried if the Sultan thought fit. Even among a free people the 
constitution would bare been w^blcss ; and. Lord Salisbury observed* 
** There is no probability of the apiwarancc of popular lenders, who 
would work the liberties granted, such os they are, for the purpose 
of restraining the Government ; for an unlimited power of exile is by 
a special enactment rcscn-cd to the Sultan, and any person exiled 
loses bis scat as senator or deputy.” Lord Salisbury wrote in the 
spirit of prophecy, this power, os is known, being soon exercised over 
Hidbat himself, thereby demonstrating the worthlessness of the 
constitution of that Pasha. Is it not evident that the spirit of 
resistance must precede constitutions to make them of any value P 
Where there arc members ready to bold a Speaker in hia^air* 
whatever message the king may send ; where a Mirobeau, amm the 
tomultuons approbation of his colleagues, can reply to the royal 
usher, “ Go tell those who sent you that we are here by tho will of 
the people, and that nothing but the force of bayonets shall send us 
hence I” — a constitution may supply the forms through which a 
national B]nrit works ; but three years since this spirit did not exist 
at Constantinople. Speeches may havo been delivered, but Midbat 
was exiled and the chambers were dismissed, and there was neither 
word nor sign of remonstrance. Wc bear mneb and ofUm of 
doctrinaires. It has been already mentioned that our critic attributes 
most of the blame of wbat has happened in Turkey to some pomr 
doe^dnaires. What is a doctrinaire ? 1 know the ready answer of 
the candid friend, and, submitting to it, repeat the question. Some 
appear to bold that whoever is not content with mcro hand«to>moath 
ws^ of aetion is a doctrinaire ; but 1 aiq>rebend the tme dwfiniriaip of 
irritating animal is one who carries about the world tiieories and 
j^fjns he has excogitated in the closet, and seeks to apply them 
.4i;nywhere in neglect or disdain ^ local circumstances. U this bo 
who is the doctrinaire— he who would solvo the ’R^nm 
by an application of a bastard copy of the ooastita^ of 
French empire among a people ignorant of 
^atmMioepom^ for its reception* or he who, stodioosof iboooitttiiiraify 
'Of Mafawie movement watching and woghing the sway of ^ 
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THthin, and of ihe no less importanffbtoOBtnfhont, European Tarkey, 
propoaeaik coarao of action which, neglected when fhua snggeated, is 
presently fiilfilled and justified by the independent derdopment of 
the forces that had been watched and weighed^ 

It will be objcc^that nothing' has been said abont the aggran* 
dizcmcoit of the power of llussia. The writer in the Fartntghily 
Jtfriew of last month said very little about this. The detaehment 
of mind, which should bo made easier by living abroad, has perhaps 
allowed him to oscapL' from the side-world of terror in which some of 
our publicists at h«>nie appear to dwell habitually. Popular fiseling 
on the subj<'ct of llussia has been, bej'oiid contradiction, a considerable 
fiictor in the transactions of the last three or four years, ^e 
ordinary' tcm])or of Englishmen towards llussia Is probably one of 
indifforcncc. It cannot be said that anxiety or animosity has any 
permanent place in the public mind. The traditional policy of the 
aristocratic or Tory party was one of friendship. The Northern 
Empire was recoprnis<''d us an incarnation of authority, and a persistent 
repressor <»f the revolutionary tc'mjM'r, which hod demonstrated its 
power in the most etfectual way in the help it nmdered to the over- 
throw of tho first NaisJeou. When the Czar Nieholas visited this 
country in he was \velcomc<l witli something like effiisive 

loyaltg hy Tory nol)le.s, for who>*c |K)«ition he felt an admiration not 
unmixed with e>»vy. It will be reraemborod that the Crimean war 
was looked on with coldness by iminy Conservatives, who liked our 
French ally very little, and respoeU-d our llussian enemy very much, 
and some of them openly opposed it from first to last. On the other 
side, the mu.sH of the most udvaiicod Liberals or Radicals of the day, 
whose iiimginutiou had been constantly fired by tales of Poland's 
wrongs, and who hatfsl tho desiwtism of Nicholas with wcll-desenred 
hatred, were enthusiastic supporters of a war directed against a 
Power they deU-sted for the very same reasons that attracted Tory 
admiration to it. But a war once undertaken commonly draws 
natural sympathy along with it ; and before the Crimean war had 
lung progressed, it was sustained by nearly universal support. Hr. 
Bright's most elo«iuent exhortations, Mr. Cobden’s most lumd 
roasoning, were ojpjMiently spent in vain. Yet it could not havo 
been so. Tho words of4x>th were probably received into the minds 
and hearts of tho younger gtmoratiou, and their teaching, -thiia 
treasured up, booamo spread abroad os years passed, and the foaling 
grew ihat tho Crimean war hod been fought to no purpose. Even 
Sir Bobert Peel has told us how Mr. Bright had pennaded him so 
tiut he tnmld nevor again consent to any war for the maintwrumoe 
of Tarkey. Looking back ovor the lost four years, it is not so madt 
a matter, of regret tbit sn uninstructed jealousy of Bnsna has been 
Ssmonslnted in street end park gatherings, os of amssemont and 
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ddig^ that it should haTe been io ineffectual. At the time of the 
agitation on account of the Bulgarian atrooitiea it seemedfio haTe 
' entirely disappeared. Those who cherished it were fain to mutter 
to themselves in secret. The crowds of all parties had forgotten all 
about it. I am expressing no admiration of the ebullition of that 
autumn. I am not fond of government by impulse and passioQ» 
* even when the impulses are noble and the passion righteous. 

The fact, however, remains, that at that time jealousy of Russia 
ceased to be an active power ; and if, as for a short season seemed 
&r fri>m unlikely, we had been then committed to an aUianoe 
with Russia, the popular and gossiping spirit would have forgotten 
Russian antipathies, ns French antipathies were forgotten in the 
Crimean war, and would have found its necessary food in a oon« 
tinuouB supply of Turkish misdoings. All that passed away. At a 
critical moment a false report of a proposal from the Czar oamo to 
ns from Paris ; a feeling of anger and suspicion was aroused ; the 
old sentiment was revived, and jealousy of Russia became a large 
element in the problem. Yet it never attained its old dimensions. 
The country remained so divided that the Government would not 
assume an attitude of active resistance to Russia, even if its membors 
were themselves agreed in wishing to do so. The spirit of soepticismi 
which has fretted away the terror of so many bugbears, has pene- 
trated the Cabinet suflScieiitly to induce a suspicion that the power 
of Ra8<«ia is not so gn^t as to justify constant apprehemsion. For 
these reasons it does not appear necessar}' to say much here about 
the aggrandizement of this Power ; but it may be confidently stated 
that the power and infiucnce of Russia in 8outh*eastom Europe are 
veiy much greater than they would have been hod the policy of 
co-operation with Russia been frankly adopted three years since; 
while the discomfiture inflicted upon this power and influonoe 
by English diplomacy at Berlin was relatively insignificant.# 
Assume that all the reduction of the Treaty of San Stofano to tbo 
Treaty of Berlin wa.s due to Lord Beaconsfield, and to what 
does it amount? It must unquestiozuibly be galling to national 
pride that conditions of peace won by arms should in any mea- 
sure ‘be modified by tho urgency of the language of tbo repre- 
sentatives of Powers that have taken no port in tho contest. 
HcNiifications are indeed often thus brought about, and, os a conse* 
^[lijenoe, the trraties which close wars rarely satisfy the pq^ular 
expeelations of the victorious nation. It is also true that in this nw 
fb# Russian Government had expressly recognized the fact that the 
of European Turkey was a matter of European interest^ 
and the Treaty of San Stofano was treated as a provisional anaage^ 
ment. Still it must l>c admitted that the changes effected at Bsrlhi 
ivere eflbitsite to Russian pride. Does this prove a dipknaatio 
triitaipli? One of tho recognised maxims of diplonuKsy^ whether 
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pabUo or is nerer to wound tbe fedmgs of jour o|||(Dent 

unless some BubstanttBl advantage is to be pordissed at this cost Hie 
first efieet of the supposed afiPront to Bussisii power has been to 
deepen the nati(mal resolution in Bussia to go <»i hereafter wi& the 
bnsmess that English jealousy iuterrupted. The eaargy oi Pan-Slanc 
propagandism received u fresh stimulus and nit a check frcua 
what happened. K any substantial hindrances had been imposed on 
the resumption of Russian influence, these could be set off against the 
renewed strength given to Russian feelings. But what are tiie^F 
The Sultan reserves the right to garrison the Balkans ; and the power 
thus reserved is about as vital os that of the crown to veto a bill 
which has passed both Houses of Parliament. The reservation is 
nominal and worthless. Bulgaria was divided into two ports, with 
tile intention that Eastern Roumelia should remain under the more 
immediate control of the Porte, but the emancipation of Eastern 
Roumelia has not practically been hindered by this arrangement. 
The Sultan has retained no strength, while the Bulgarians are left 
with much to desire and to strive after. It can scarcely bo contended 
that the division of the Bulgaria of the Treaty of San ^te&no is in 
itself an impediment to Russian propagandism. Roumania has not 
proved itself to be a strong barrier, but the separate principalities oi 
Moldavia and Wollochia would have been much less strong in th^ 
independence. 

Mr. Cowen is, however, represented to have said in his recent 
speech at Newcastle tlmt Russia is now farther off from Constanti* 
noplc than ever; and ho attributed this result to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Ilis rhetorical declaration is perhaps 
not to be taken literally, and it is indeiKl difficult to understand 
immediately in what sense it can be supposed to be accurate. Thera 
is reason to believe that Mr. Cowen does not refer ta|tiin nnall and 
irritating and ineffective variations of the Treaty of San Stafano, 
on which stress has been laid by others, so much as to the protnuimi 
of Austria-Hungary into Bosnia as a competitor for the succesrion 
to the Sultan. It must bo at once observed on the ooutrovertial vm 
at this opinion that whatever may be the effective value of the rivaby 
thus suggested, ft is a gratuitous assumption to claim its insertion M 
a triumph of Lord Bcoconsficld or of Lord Salisbury. The anxkf^ 
of Austria and of Germany aUmt the Danube has existed and wiffl 
oemtinue to exist independently of English feelings, and is a ready 
fiustor in all combinations. Moreover, Mr. Cowen can soa r ody believa 
that the present Empire- Kingdom of Austria-Hungary would hdd 
togstiiar if overweighted with an extension to the .dBgean. What 
idianoeecm be ploced on the action of a Power, aupposing its 
'ftijiiniuniio othenriae desirable, which is liable to tumUe to {oeoea^ 
ItwranoesP When it became apparent more than four yearn agothait 
^ Porta WM unable toreatora order in Boania and the HeraogeviQUt 
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lliiiil^iijiiilinTi of these piovinoes by Anstrift WM repeatedly soggesto^ 
bot^unt Andras^’s notion iras paralyzed by the distraoted oondi* 
tion of Aastria-IIiingary, and it was not until the It^o of war bad 
oiadr it plain to the Magyars that the disintegration of Turkey bad 
begun, that it was possible to obtain both at Vienna and at Post support 
for this policy of, occupation. It may be safely predicted that thoeo 
who trust to the action of Austria'llungary in future emergencies 
wiU find it too dilatory and too feoblo to be effective. Their own 
opinion, indeed, seems to iwint to a dissolution of the existing 
£mpire*Kingdom and the constitution of a new agglomeration with 
its centre of gravity farther cast ; and it may bo asked whether this 
would not be making work in order that it may bo unmade, ^yby 
should not the formation of a Slavonic Confederation have been 
directly contemplated ? We must, doubtless, allow time for mmr to 
see^ and to loam what it is that they sec. 

The proximate disintegration of Turkey ought to have been 
evident three years since. Lord Sali‘*bury must hut o been convinced 
of it when ho was at Constantinople in December, lt>7(i. liespon- 
sible ministers feeling the weight of their responsibility may be 
exensed a certain degree of hesitation in forming conclusions, but 
the refusal to recogntsa the necessary disintegration of Turkey roust 
bare been prompted in many quarters by no swise of the laltours and 
cores consequent upon this disintegRitiou, but by n straiigo liking 
for the existing domination, or by a fierce dislike of the agitations of 
freedom. Once, however, the necessity of disintegration is conceded, 
and after what has happened it can scarcely be now denied, the 
eheioe of policy arises — whether to assist in tho establishment of freo 
institutions and free states by the side of those that had been eman- 
cipated in former generations, or to resist the change' as much as 
possible mxip the last moment, and then to try to cripple its e(B- 
oiency. Tho English Government unfortunately cho<iC tho latter 
eouzae. Russia took upon herself the whole duty of midwifuiy, and 
bas won a corresponding degree of gratitude aud influence. Tho 
memory of gratitude mu} not long survive. It has often been 
impnted to nations that they quickly forget, although tho continnod 
regard ibr France felt in tho United Stetes appears to be evidence 
against a charge which mi^t be more truly laid against royal per- 
oonages oblivious of family ties. But whether Russia retains tho 
gmtitude of the Bulgarians or not, wo arc in twery way plooed in a 
pooiiion of groat disadvantage in the East from ^e oourse we have 
jpUMod Ilio freed states feel no respect for ns. The Saltaa 
artnAatiously manifests disrespect. The sitnatum at Conataatiiiaplo 
iaildlof difiSoalties, and an embarrassed anobaMador vainly aaeimlbF 
a e o l nt ieo of the distracted problem. 

The wnrar of Rusda and the of itw—i* have mit Vin j 
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^mimdrad tiie poUcf of her Majeet]r*8 Minuten, aad <J>e ]^6palar 
fisding which, I7 a^isnion of ihc^ snonpnoaB writer, wwi too 
rtroDg for Uie Onr three years since, hai been still more strmtgtiiened. 
It has been fed, but not satisfied. It is not, howeyer, with Bnssia 
tiist we need greatly concern ourselves just now. lie inqpoliey of 
our past is most strongly illustrated in the condition of seSliraot 
Constaatinople. Upon this condition the writer of hot mcofli ' 
dwells with real seriousness not in excess of the merits of the CMSt 
When we refosed to join in com{)elling the Porte to concede whet 
was inevitable, wo allowed the moromont to escape from our haodn 
It did not stop : it could not slop, but it passed beyond our ctmtadl 
This is in my judgment the fatal condemnation of the Ministry. 
They had not the courage of prudence. They could not risk the 
effort which would have moderated the limits of the immediate 
change, and hare left an organization at Constantinople not so crildly 
shaken as that which onlookers now watch, thinking that any day it 
may collapse. Our instructor tells us that the Ottoman Glovenuuent 
at Constantinople is rushing to ruin at headlong speed, and all the 
evidence that reaches us confirms the conclusion. His error lies in 
not remembering now what the situation was in December, 1876 ~ 
perbap be was not then in the East — and in recalling the figment 
of Midbat Pasha’s Constitution os something that might have 
sofBced for the exigencies of that crisis. The plenipotentiaries then 
at Constantinople were better informed. They know what was a 
worthless proiiosal. They could not agree — our repiesentatiTeB 
being dissentient — upon a real proposal. The opportunity of 
applying on udi^uutc remedy was lost. It is because there was no 
deeiro to precipitate a difficulty before the time was ripe for its 
settlement, that the policy of insisting upon an emancipation of ihe 
more distant provinces of European Turkey was most strongly urged 
in these pges three years since. The difficulty is now threatening, 
and men ask themselves whether the family of Mahmoud will pro- 
smtly oeasc to reign at Constantinople, and what may suooeed to iti 
rule. The suggestion of the precedents of Oriental history seems In 
fkO. It bos often happened when a dwindling dynasty has 00010^ 
be represented by an abject and suspicious fainiant, i n o apaMb of 
war, ineapoblo of rosolution, incapable of all actum save that of 
eontinuoas intrigue, in which the design of to^y is plotted egeoat 
to<Biorrow, through distrust of the confedoatea (hat have been 
eearssly dismissed from the chamber of oon^iraoy, (iutt some 
nnlitaiy adventurer has appeared to relieve men from «n intolsnUe 
ei^siieDoe and to found a new rule on the ruins of &e old. Hum 
iBif have been n time when a solution of this hand was enntom* 
lIlM as not impossible at Stombonl, butitappsnn to hava pMwd 
apeouktion. The question has Bum naant^ 
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muk nu«ed whether ihwe coold be found in OanatantiBople iteell 
jj^ elemente of a munioipaltty wbidi eihonld rule omr a £tee port, 
and a limited area about it, under tbe eanetton of an international 
guarantee. We are not bound, and it would not be expedient, to 
^ SCUM the divon oombinationa that have been auggeeted in Tiew of 
the probabilify of a ooUapae of Ottoman authority at ita oa]Htal. 
Tliere are aafeguords as to the future, that need not bepartioulariaed, 
which wUl aoarcely be neglected. The writer, whoae article has 
]at>T<dced tiua communication, assumes that if Turkey goea to pieces 
war is inentable— an £ur<^>ean war into which England would oer* 
tainly be dragged. There is no such necessity if due prevision be 
taken of the ^turc ; but if it is asked why we are to^y diacuasing the 
possibility of the immediate departure of the Turk from Gonatanti* 
n<^e, why wo contemplate, not without anxiety, the speedy dis> 
sohidon of a Power whose growth was once a portent and a terror, 
the answer must be because three years since English Statesmen 
shrank from recognizing the necessities of their day and from fulfill* 
ing the reqpontibilitics of the power they wielded. 

Leonard Govhtnet. 



BEETHOVEN, 


pcmrcranco, find u determination carry ooo to Uie goal.'' 

Beethoven's Countcipoint Stmiff-Mk. 

> 

Tiioi'oit it was in this country first, after his own, that the genitia of 
the great master of modern instrumental music received reoognituni 
and a cautious and tentative appreciation, it was many years before 
the greatness and importance of Beethoven as a musician were at all 
rightly appreciated here, and it is only quite recently that his 
and more advanced productions, long regarded as barely compre* 
hensihle rhapsodies, have obtained a general hearing, and something 
like popular acceptance, among English audiences. But daring the 
last few years musical opinion in this country has travelled & 8 t, and 
from being a vcrylconservative musical public, we are showing symp- 
toms of running to the opposite extrcim; and desiring all things tlmt 
are new and strange. The eti'ect of this new ardour has shown itself, 

08 far as Beethoven is concenu’d, in a disproportionate emphasis 
on bis latest and in many coses least balj|,iioed works, in order to 
reduce him to the |>o.sit ion of a link in a chain of musical progress 
supposed to*£nd its culmination in the latest productions of a special 
school of musicians ; a theory of Beethoven which has been seconded, 
if not sugfosted, by viiriou.s c'ssays and literary ejaculations more 
remarkable for enthusiasm than for calm critical judgment. It is 
the existence of this rather rampant order of musical liteifitar^ and < 
the degree in which it seems, in the apostolic phrase, to have ** led 
captive silly women ” and others, which forms the apology for add* 
ing to the list of cssiiys on Beethoven an attempt at a discusskm 
his genius and position in the art, in a somewhat more diapaasianate 
strain, and apart from any committal to a fore-ordained theoiy. 
Perhaps, also, a general rt^munt- of the subject may not be without its 
value to tho large class of readers who are intellectually interested 
in music, but who have not time to study it in detail, and to whom 
these remarks arc chiefly addressefl. * 

In order to understand rightly what it was that Beethoven 
achieved, it is necessary to consider first what instrumental munc 
reoUy means, and what was tho position of the art when he totdc it 
up. The greatest and most typical works of Beethoven are the sym* 
phonies for the orchestra and tho sonatas for the pianoforti^ whudt 
in regard to musical form may be classed together, the pianofwte 
sonata being only tho 8 }mphony form on a smaller scale, limited 
by the capacities of tho instrument, and without the varied of tonai^ 
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offlart or ooloux^ to be obtained from the Tarioos inatrumeiiits 
grouped together in the orcheetra. The modom symphony is 
originally derived from old forms of dance mnsio^ the earliest foms 
in which instrumental music appears as a separate form of musical 
utterance independent of vocal expression ; tunes known by the 
namos of gavotte, coranto, gigue, &c.,^ which probably existed and 
were popular much earlier than any of the known specimens. 
When keyed instruments received more development and the power 
of execution increased, those ilanco*tunc coni]>ositions not only as- 
sumed a more elaborate form in themselves, but a number of thorn 
were strung together to form an important coiu{>osition, m in the 
8uiU*9 de Pieces of Buch, llandob and other composers of that day, 
which are simply a succession of short picci^ in the measure of dif- 
ferlht old dances — the eournnt<% aUemaiid, passepiinl, minuet, sara- 
bande, gign^e, &c., and are culled b3’' thoMi names. Their stjdo was 
varied and contrasted as far us the fonn of the music allowed ; the 
sarabande, the slowest meuKure, taking the part of what would l>o 
the slow movement in u modern bonutu, and hiding treated with 
more freedom from dauce-rbj’thni and more attempt at tenderness and 
aentiment of expression than any of the other movements. But the 
vrhole set were in the same k<y; i.t. in a in F everj*' piece 
began and ended on the scale of F, with nnl\' a vcr\* lin^iti^l devia- 
tion to other scales of related kej's in its course, so that a 

certain monotony was iiic^vituLIc. Accordingly, in pic*ces which 
already received the names of Synaim and Ctmctrion (though not in 
die modern form), an escape from this touul monotony'' a*la Kought by 
writing the fdow movement of the string oi pieces in a different 
key fromHhe quick movements which formed the oi»euing and doso 
^ of the set, while at the same time the nuinbt^r of pieces was reduced 
mmally to three, the dance-names dropped, und the old dance- rhythm 
gam way to a broader and more continuously flowing stylo of vim* 
poaiiion, in which the relationship to tho dance measure umy bo 
.traced, but in which i^s constantly recurring close and eudeuco is 
delayed and extended so as to be nearly lovt sight of. This form was 
imctiied by Bach and Handel and their contemporaries and immediate 
aoceeasoni aimultaiieously with the form ; and the development 
ft violin playing, and of various wind instruments, having by this 
ijme arrived at a certain standard, and tho combination of a number 
aif jbiatnunenis to play together a recognised resource, the same forma 
df.Mtaporition were transferred from tho keyboard to the band, and 
p iliwqpi the nearest approach to the modem symphony in general 
flattn ^ found among some of Handel^s concertos for organ and 
oraltel^ (now generally played on the organ alone). But in 

(I) MkTdby Bakh (to Hk Aadmr AgtuMastkH-^'Wliy dost thou not go to dbanii 
^las0iiflfsii,a^«omli^ Hy vaty mOkdumHbsa 
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addition to theae danoo-tone forms aad their derxvattTes, Handel 
and Baoh carried to a high degree of elalxnatioa (Bi^ to the 
highest it has ever reached) another form called the lifgMt which 
had already been largely employed in vocal mnaio, and whidi has 
a quite distinct origin and character from the other ^edes of 
instrumental music we have becu speaking of, having gradually 
developed out of the Italian vocal school of church music, and being 
now given a much more elaborate development as an instrunmntel 
form of composition. The fugue is a form which is tlwajB suppoaed 
to be written for a definite number of “ parts,” which answer to the 
different voices in a chorus or part-song ; a fugue “ in four parts” is 
to be regarded as if four different persons were simultaneously sing* 
ing different melodics, all constructed so as to harmonise together as 
they proceed, the whole composition being pervaded by one domidant 
melody called the Hubjeef, or started by one voice alone and 

taken up by the others successively, and continually Te*a^>earing, 
heard now in one joirt, now in another; the whole planned in accord- 
ance with certain general but not unultcrablo rules. Now, the 
radical distinction between this form and the forms derived from the 
dance-tune is that in the latter the tune in the treble pirt is a]}- 
importaut, and the other parts or voices merely make a harmony to 
it, while i||; tho fugue all the parts or melodie.s are of equal importance, 
the music is poh-phonie,” in fact ; and whereas in tho dimoe-tune 
forms and their derivatives tlierc is always a marked rhythm and a 
frequently recurring “ cadence,” or full-stop, as one may call it, in 
tho fugue tiie rhythmic beat is far less prominent, and tho recurring 
close which wc find at tho end of every douce-strophe is obliterated, 
it being part of the essence of a good fugue that there should be no 
definite haltiug-pluco imtil all the voices simultaneously draw together ^ 
for a conscutaueous close to the whole composition. The ffigue is by 
far tho finest oud noblest form of instrumental music which enisted 
in tho Bach period, but in the simultaneous handling of the parts 
the oomposer is necessarily under the dominion of so severe a sumn**! 
logic tli^ there is little room for the play of sentiment except 
vary grave and severe cast : a fugue of tho highest daas is IBoa Urn 
Ingress of a great logical argument — stately, powerful, and -«oa- 
vinoing, but appealing to tho understanding rather than to tho haa^. 
Now, the Symphony, os fixed in its complete form by ^ydn^ ia a 
haiq^ combination, evolved probably almost unoanaei<iaaly,<rfall tiie 
. best eharaotetistios of the various forms we have hitherto tonrdwd 
t^pon. In ita usual and ^ical form it consists ol!'”Vnr pieoes, av 
** movanumt^” the first and most important of these hsing a qpifilc 
wwvsment in a sustained and elevated style ; thasaeondashiwinawo- 
edmore subdued, tender, or pathetic oast; the thii^ a 
niivadMaii^ whidt in the Moxart and Hay^ days waa ppUsd.*^ 
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but wbioh Beethoven devdioped into aomethiiig diffiBrent, 
wyd th e closing movemenh or ^uaie, which is a quick movement, and 
ii 'luuallj (though there are important exceptions) of a more gay 
RHil brilliant and lees stately type than the opening movement. In 
all these the influence of the dance forms is, in the Moaart era, very 
apparent, and the third movement is a litoral reproduction of the old 
minuet ; but the most important point in the relation to and expan- 
sion of old forms, is in the construction of the flrst movement. AH 
the old dance forms consisted of two parts, the principal tune and a 
scemdary part of different melody, which eventually led to the 
repetition of the principal moloily. In tho principal movement of a 
complete symphony we tlud this simple hit of construction expanded 
into a great piece of musical architecture, still preserving tho btmrjf 
form handed down from the beginnings of music, hut consisting now 
of a first section, in which all the ideat to l)C used in tho movement 
ore succosbivcly prescntul to us (inter^-pcrsi-d with ornamental and 
C(mnecting passages) ; and a second M'ction, in which the materials 
before set forth arc played with, rocoinbined, made the suggestion 
for new effects, until the cunijrascr has exhausted his resources or 
bis space, and leads us back, just as in the old daitce tune, to the 
repetition of tho original ideas and the conclusion. It is in tho 
treatment of the ideas in the second section that tho gSBouroo of 
polyphonic or fugal writing generally comes in more or less, not now 
in the form of a continuous unvaried musical argument, but in that 
of a brief difq}lay of the logical and scientific combination of the 
leading melodies, by war of effective contrast and variety in the 
manner of treating them. These are the main characteristics of this 
most important form of instrumental cumpt sition, which is invariably 
followed in tho first movement of a symphony or sonata.* There are 
other foAns: tho hrnarg form, in ahi<h the movement is divided 
into three sections ; and the rondo form, which implies a continual 
return to the principal subject, after ** alarums and excursions " of 
various kinds ; the former is very commonly cmjdoyod in the alow 
movement of a symphony or sonata, the latter very often in the 
-finak. But the general description of the more important binary 
form Is sufficient to give an idea of the principle on which a move- 
ment in a grand instrumental composition is put together, and the 
ghilosiqphy by which it is governed ; and without some notion of tiiis, 
no one can possibly hear a symphony intelligently, txm nndentsnd 
wherein it was that Beetiioven’s treatment of such morio wm an 
advance iqion, and different from, that which his predeceasors had 
ifliak^ 

It is tsehsiealljr etUed tlw MHoi0-/urm, vhidi totia, whaa tbss aisd tgr asHt* 
UM tbs loan of oompodtion followod in tbs opouiog laovwunt, not tbs wluts 
fsf tbs ssnnd morsiiMatt. Tbst is satBcfestly oadoNtood udsrttotsni 
gjr"sr‘‘ian8ts.’’ 
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IfoBart added notluDg to the form and ejqweaaumof the symphony- 
as devdoped by Haydn ; he suipaased the latter only in bo iur as, 
being a more powerful genius and a greater master of musical con* 
struotion, he wrote in a more dignified and more powerful style ; 
and his great Stymphony in 0 displays a pomp and breadth in the 
first and last morcmonts, and an intensity of feeling in parts the 
slow moTemont, such as were beyond the reach of Haydn. This and 
his other two loading symphonies are works absolutely perfeot as &r 
as they go ; they are among the rare things in which not a note can 
be added or subtracted without injury to the balance of the whole. 
And at this Mozartian {loint of its progress, we may liken each 
movement of the symphony to a piece of musical architecture, 
having its various stages or stories ; its ground story, in which the 
leading feutun's of the structure are indicated, and their grouping ; 
its superstructure, wherein the materials are played with, and orna- 
ment^, and divoraifiod ; and just as repetition and symmetry in i^ce 
are essential elements of architectural design, so wo feel that r^o- 
tition and symmetry in time are essential parts of the design of 
instrumental musir : you do not make an instrumental piece out of 
a fine passage once repcatcsl, any more than you make architecture 
out of one column or one urch ; instrumental music impresses by 
repetition, , and the melodic idea must bo repeated, ornamented, 
played with, dissected, and re-combined, before wo arc acquainted 
with all its beauty, all its fitness and capability as a part of the 
musical structure which is la'ing Riisevd. All this, let it be noted, is 
entirely a mutter of dealing with al>stract qualities of proportion and 
symmetry in .sound-imssages ; nor did tho symphony and sonata, in 
tho hands of lilozart and Haydn, claim to be anything more than 
simply beautiful music. Haydn, as a stimulus tq his fancy in com- 
posing, used to imagine the incidents of some little excursion, and 
shadow them forth in his music, merely by way of getting something 
to compoM> on ; he wiid nothing aliout them to his hearers. Moaait, 
in a charmingly iuutu letter in answer to some one who asked him 
about his way of composing, says that when he was comfortable and 
at cose, after dinner or in his travelling-carriage, melodies came to 
him, whence or how he knew nut ; that he combined them in his 
head, and could hear thorn (such as harmonised with each other) with 
tho ear of his mind, not separately but simultaneously, and that this 
was a ploasore to him gre.Ucr than ho could dosoribe. Aa to any 
idea underlying these spontaneous inspirations^ he does not hint at 
Sttoh a thing. His symphonies were music for tho sake of music. 
The moat important and railical difference which modem eritioism 
haa diseomed between him and his great suooesaor, ia that tho latter 
ui assorted to have hahituolly aimed, and in aomo of his greatest 
vorks unquestionably did aim, at making instrumental mumle the 
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of a digtinct preoimo^ved poetic idea« capaMe» if lie hnA 
M.^irilled, of being expreaied in iwrds. HaTing sketolled rongbly 
iSm eondiltons of the art when Bee^OTcn took it up, we are now in 
a position to consider how far this view of his contributions to it is 
0 orrect» how fsr he really was habitually influenced by the desire to 
express a distinct and definable fooling, and how far such a desire, if 
entertained, is or is not within the possibilities of the art of musio 
unaided by toc?iJ expression : not omitting to notice also some of the 
artistic detail in which his work differs from and surpasses that of 
his predeoessoFB. 

There is not space, and it is hardly necessary, here to recapitu* 
late servafmi even the main points of licet hovon*s biography, as wo 
found it in considering the genius of Handel recently.' His work 
was not influenced by outward circumstances so much as by his own 
temperament ; and though in his case we hare till recently been 
poor enough in regard to biography — Schindler^s badly written life, 
the only one accessible in English, being made still worse hy 
Moacheles* bad translation— the admimhle article on llceihoveii con- 
tributed by Mr. Grove to his Musical Dictionary (l)efore mentioned 
in our pages), gives a veiy g^Kvl and graphic sketch of the composer’s 
life and circumstances, easily aecessihlo to all our readers. It is 
sufficient here to note that he was bom in 1771) at Bonn, and that 
like most great musicians he c^ime of a musical stock, his grand* 
father having been a singer and afterwards Capellmiaster in the 
court band of the Elector of Cologne, at Bonn, and his father a 
tenor singer in the same body ; the latter a bad-tempered, drinking 
man, passing poor on thirty pound a year, his salary as singer (which 
seems to have been his only income) ; but who, from whatever mixed 
motives, took the Rouble to give his obviously clever son all the 
musical instruction he could, and kepi him rigidly to the collar from 
a very tender age. At the age of eleven the boy became pupil of 
Neefe, the recently appointed chapel organist, and at the same age 
as Handel received exactly the same proof of his master's confi- 
dence^ in being left in charge of the chapel organ os Neefe's deputy 
when the latter had to leave Bonn for a time owing to the movemmita 
of the court. His early taste for the organ Beethoven never lost in 
though he disused the instrument in practice ; he said in 
later life that in j^outh ho had loved the organ, but that its grooi 
aouda affi^ctedhis norves too much to allow him to continue it, but 
Hiei ha considered an organ player who was master of his insfaru* 
aa the greatest of musical performers. Shortly over the ago 
of iwdva he was appointed Cembalist (pianiit and conductor of 
rahMteb) fei tee theatre orchestra, and some li^c time afrcrwaxda 
a definite appointment so second organist, with mote 
Itenterwan salary. A flyingvimt to Vimma at the age of seten^ 
(l) See F9rtn^hiiif for Jsasaiy, tllO. 
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tem iittrodneed liini to the notice of If&rt, vjbo was greatly atmek 
with Bee^swen’s extemporising on the piano, and whose own flay- 
ing does not seem to have impressed Beethoven so ntneh as it did 
miost other people. The foot, no doubt, was tiiat the yoong man 
had formed his own style of playing the piano already, and it was 
doubtloss different from that of Mozart. Beetiioven’s real artistie '' 
life, however, begins when, in 1702, at the instance and with the 
poouniory ossistanco of ^e Klcctor, he left Bonn to study more 
systematically at Vienna under Haydn, Albrechtsbergcr, and Salien. 

might have been prophesied, he never returned to Bonn, and 
was theni'eforth an inhabitant of the Austrian capital, then tlm 
most remarkable centre and rendezvous for musical genius in 
Bnrop<?. 

Wbat is remarkable and worthy of notice is, that up to this time 
(and ho was now twenty-two) there is not a single written composi- 
tion of any importance from Beethoven. In this respect he is rather 
cxcci>tional among great conipo.serK. ^fozart hud published a long list 
of works, inclmling some very important and masterly things, before 
that age ; Mendelssohn wrote his most fresh and original, if not his 
greatest work, nt tlio age of seventeen. But this delay in prodneing 
is in keeping, as wc shall have occasion to sec, with the whole history 
of Beethoven’s genius. In the meantime he at once attracted the 
attention and astonishment of the Viennese musicians and amatenrs 
by his power of cxtemiiorising compositions on the pianoforte, and 
was an easy victor in several trials of strength with leading players 
of the day, who seldom measured sword.s with him a second thne. 
One of them, the Abb«‘ Gcliuck, is recorded to have announced to 
a friend his invitation to meet a new' pianist, and his intention to 
“ make mincemeat of him ; ” but on being subsequently asked as to 
the event, replied that the devil was in the young man, ** be extem- 
porised like no one since Mozart.” IVnio was he ? “ Why, be was s 
short, ugly, dark, cross-looking young man, who had come here some 
time ago to loam composition from llaydn.” There is a well-known 
and clmractcristic story of his meeting in the some way Steibelt, n 
maker of filagree for tho piano, who.se “Storm” was long after n 
jpijes df rMsivnee in girls’ schools, and who on this occaaum played 
in a quintett of his own, with a very brilliant piano port. BeetlmTea, 
coming to play in turn, threw the violoncello part of SteibeU’s 
oomposition upnde down on the piano desk, and firom some enggestun 
in that, drummed with one finger a “ subject” from which pMsendy 
ha eviAnd such a performanco that b^ore it was over Staibelt had 
, tha «wae altogether, utterly annih i la t ed. 13da and otfasr laacAf 
lirtMOS od Beethoven's power of extemporiang with ^la flrnitiiH 
eit tiw instant and from the roughest Idnt, fuenaip dlga||[^i|ik 
to hagin with, on the theory that ha waa oaawhaaoadilda 
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^tliout a " pootio ba^” With him, as ^th Ifosart, it was 
vai^ Aeoeesaiy to got him to the hejhosrd (which often required 
seme management in the first instance), and he was alwajs '* in the 
Tein,” and able to rise to the occasion ; the feel of the keys was 
poetic basis enough for him at any time, so far as extemporisbg 
' was concerned.^ Qelinok’s rofetenco to him as a short, dark, cross* 
looking young man is pretty well home out by other reminiseenoes 
of omitemporaries at this time. He was wa3rward and often ill* 
mannered ; dressed anyhow ; spoke with a strong provincial aeoent, 
and indulged violent dislikes with no sufficient reason : one witness 
mentions a habit of putting his head inside the door before entering 
a room, to see if there was any one ho disliked there. But his genius 
and a cmtain thoroughness and honesty about his character atoned 
for all his awkwardness, oven in the most fastidious society of Tienna 
at a time when the aristocracy were exceedingly oristMratic, and 
his presence and his playing were sought for us a favour in the 
houses of princes and other dignitaries. At Prince Lichnowsky's ho 
nearly lived for some time, doing whatever he pleased, even to 
swearing at his host, and calling him names when in a fit of temper; 
and there ore many instances on record of his almost incredibly un* 
dignified rudeness and stupid joking at this time, the fact of which 
may, be taken fer granted without reproducing the stories hero. 
Outrageous as his faults of manner wore, however, the}' seem to have 
been iaalta of manner only ; his high character and principle seem 
to have been os unimpeachable at this period as they always remained 
throughout his life. Of his personal appearance a few years later, 
Caeniy, the pianist, who os a little hoy of ton was taken to Beethoven 
on approval as a pupil, gives a good description ; of his shook of 
black hgir standing stifily up, his beard of several days’ growth, which 
made his naturally dark face seem still darker, his hands very hairy, 
and the fingers remarkably broad at the tips ; another account deaorib^. 
them aa looking as if they were chopped off sbort.^ In stature he 
was riicrt, but very stron^y built, with a broad, powerful chin, ond 

(1) An Eogliih visitor in Vienna, lata in Beethoven 'a life, rocorda the contrivance by 
irli^ be wee cajoled into playing vhen the company dared not aak him directly t 

one afiacted to run over part of one of his compositions on the piano, puipocely 
rautalcQC, and Beethoven stretched oat hia hand to the keyhoaid to riicw ^to 
.OQmet rendering, and remained playing for half an hour. Bies recorda that while 
Beetiboran waa giving him a lesson, and sitting at the side of tlio piano, Etea having 
Egiomc reason played over tlie sabjoct of the first chorus in (rrana*ft Ted JriW, tbo 
rimekby the idea, leaned over to the ke}'boaiil and txtomporised a fhgua dn it 
ibr h of an boor, apparently qitiie nneonsenms of Ids nncomfortable 

(2) IWii bfcad square finger-imd it, in fact, a special characUristie of the keybotti 
buid. HetvBiil»]istemi if we mistake not^hai it remarkably dovelc>pe4 It waa tba 
same with Habd^ of whom Quin the actor, after waUiMog him {day and beasteg 
aomerriefenoetiom a lady afterwards aa to^ delioate touch of his ^Itngsoi^ fapMidf 
^ Fbgcff * Ibesi madam, toes ! *' 
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lai^e oxpr a — i ve egres. Mr. Grove has given^ ia his dtctionaiy siticle, 
a of a small foUdength dcetdi of tiio omnposer vralking 

with his hands behind his back (a favoorite attitude with him), the 
aooaraey of which is attested by one of Beethoven's friends, and 
which has the markedl individuality characteristic of a good portrait. 

Baring these early Vienna days Beethoven was working diUgently 
at the study of composition, first under Haydn, whose teaching he 
qioke of with something like contempt, and with whom he oonld 
never get on (Haydn being in every characteristic of genius, diataoter, 
and manner an utter <K>ntrast to Beethoven), and afterwards w^ 
Albrechtsberger, Mozart’s friend, and his successor as Capellmeister at 
St Stephens; one of the greatest authorities on coiinterpoint^ and 
frigue, his treatise on which is still a leadidj^ work. Beethoven's 
relations with his teachers, and the spirit in which he carried on his 
studies, ate highly characteristic. The learned Albrechtsberger told 
an inquirer that Beethoven had learned nothing properly, and would 
never do anything good. At the same time, one of Beethoven’s Study- 
books in counterpoint, which has been published, and from which 
the sentence at the head of this article is taken, shows how oon- 
sdentioasly he worked through the dry exercises which he professed 
to regard as futile and antiqiiated, relieving his mind every now and 
then by sarcastic comments written as head- and tail-pieoes to «die 
musical exercises. After sketching the rules for the conduct of a 
fugue in two parts (it being usual for a student to treat each bnmdi 
of counterpoint in two parts first, then in three, four, and so on), he 
adds — 

** For my part I cannot fancy such a two-legged skeleton ; it seems to ms a 
poor, meagra, uusatisihetory affair. .... So now we must proceed to enwA 
the hard nut. It is a tiresome jxu d< d*ux, but it must be danced.” 

Ho notes having commenced one of his exercises with on imper- 
fect ooiicord (a common thing enough subsequently), and adds, '* but 
1 solemnly pledge myself not to commit this mortal sin again.” The 
two following quotations are significant of the attitude of his nund 
totrarda conservative teaching in his art : — 

** An antiquated rule makes it unlawhil to go beyond the six nearest Misted 
ksys, in a strictly conducted fugue ; but I am decidedly of opinion that ons 
need not scruple to infringe this rule ; if a man bavo sharp eyes and ean walk 
wril, ha may venture to go a little beyond the prescribe limits without 

“^ist me not be supposed to advocate an impertinent exmtempt of the first 
principlss of art, wbipb are unchangeable ; 1 would only say that as tima sd- 
vaaess art has also advanced in a great many things. .... ‘Why dionld a . 
nwdsta enespoear »«««<**" to nso the far greater reaouroes placed at bis com^ 


(1) ft iw te aw fiX {tmtrm pmutma, note agaiast note) is the art of writing mriodiiscV 
**yartS” sots to soimd katmonious ud effective ia eorntnuatian; bsCwsteMy 
daserihad. Is tee highist sad auMt ilsboisto sppliaatton cf oouBteqpotet 
jomi. »,■. c c 
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JttMliuif IfhyreiBixict hinuMitf to an anti^foated aiiiipliottjk vlum lK>th inotrii-' 
|ii||l(it» and voices are to i^jtespiet tbo most abatroM oonoeptioiuiiritb per* 
aooinucy ? And yti I uHHdd odHse a oon^poaer rather to he comman^ce than 
. /dr^/ek?ted in hie ideas or hombeutic in the eaepressHm o/ihem.** 

IFe have italicised tluB last sentence because |t is sudb a significant 
comment upon the common idea that Beethoven was essentially a 
musioian of the sfunn-und-drantf school, instead of, as he really wai^ 
a most painstaking and, in his best works, a consummate artist As 
to his estimate of the value of Albrechtsberger’s exorcises, he pro* 
baUy deceived himself. Beethoven never had that almost ispon- 
taneous and innate power over the difficulties of scientific musical 
construction which Mozart possessed ; none of his larger fugues are 
really good specimen%of that class of composition, with which his 
genius was not in sympathy ; but the short fugue passages intro- 
duced as episode.^ in many of his sonatas and sx'mphonios ore usually 
admirably effective, and that they are so is probably due to bis 
patient plodding llirough the studies which gave kirn this facility in 
handling his materials. Indeed, in another of his notes, he observes. 
Imitation' is a sort of graceful counterpart of the fugue, and if 
cleverly used makes no bad substitute for it.’* In this he was 
exactly describing his ovm future practice. 

Beethoven's first formal apj^rance before the world as a composer 
did not take place till he was five-mul-twcnty, when, in 1795, his 
three trios for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello were published as 
Opue 1. There had been a difference about these with Haydn before 
they were published ; the third of the trios shonbd already a good 
many signs of the comi)oser*s novel style and manner of treating the 
pianoforte, and Haydn, while approving the two others, rocommended 
him not to publish the third. It is unquestionably the finest of the 
three ; and Beethoven attributed to jealousy a pifx;o of advice which 
was probably quite sincere, and only shows how impossible it was 
even for a man bf genius of the ancien regime to understand wha{ 
the new composer w'as about. He forgave Haydn so far, however, 
as to dedicate to him the next published work, the three first 
piajiofixrte sonatas, Ppus 2, published a few months later. It was 
in ICarch of the year 1795, shortly before his first publ2oati0ny 
' t|iuit he made his first public appearance as a pianoforte player, play- 
bis own first concerto in C major, finished in a great buiry on 
.|illie .aftenuxm before the concert, the proverbial “thief of ttme** 

' been as great a tempter to him as to Mozart in maBjr 

The piano on this occasion proving krhe a ■awotone flot» 
%$ settled the matter playing the piano part in 0 dhaxp 

<1) " liOiMisa '* is vlMt* a iAmm sfanrted Iqr one put w TciM is SMMMlvdy tWtm 
ni iodtiMl ti,' tbe oUmis. It diAnfiva fiigne in that itiaiwtewiM<aM4 
«m|aaimt«ainrngnkr,lsii,hiitis*Uadof%itiv« ttsfitlt 

dM) oMMUythifaw mm Slots oa om aaoaMt^ hedi, at tm wmjm9, thonla liho ' 
S iOTUng oialhgBt. . 
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iiwtead of ia 0, a feat which has beea ofualled bjr playen of less 
genios, hoi which is noticed hero as showiiag how thwoog^y ho was 
at homo all round in the pradUcal part of his art, as there was not 
only the dif^trence in reading the notes (which wonld have tronUedl 
him little), but in such a transposition of all the fingering of the 
passages would have to bo altered on the moment. Having ghmoed 
at the outset of his career, wc must now lay aside merely historical 
matters for what is the nuin objitet of these remarks, the omuddemi' 
tion of the course which his genius took, and the effect which it had 
upon the art. 

It has become somewhat too much the iashion of late to divide a 
great creative genius in art or poetry into three epochs ; yet there is 
a certain inherent probability that, in the nature of things, there 
should bo some such stages of development. The most original 
genius can never shako hintsclf free at once from the influence of his 
immediate predecessors, and of the predominant feeling of his own 
day ; he works for a time on the lines already laid down. Then 
comes the time when he finds now materials or new ways of dealing 
with the old ones, and sltapcs out a career for himself distinct from 
that of his predecessors; and then sometimes, but not invariably, 
follows tho time when oil that he has done seems unsatisfactory and 
little, and he endeavours consciously to reach aflter some new beauty 
too often beyond liis grasp, or Iteyoud the rapacity of his means of 
expression to realise. There are instances in which this more am* 
bitious effort has realised some of tho greatest things of art, others 
in which it has served to illustrate Keats's melancholy line comparing 
man to the courses of the year — 

“ IIo liath his winter, too, of palo misfeature.” 

The history of Beethoven's art. at all events, supports to a great 
extent the classification into thive periods which h|B been specially 
applied to him. Ilis ihrcu epochs are hardly so marked perhaps as 
those of Turner, with whom nevertheless, in this respect, he au^;e8ts 
a good numy points of comimrisou ; and it would bo absurd to try to 
fix tho absedute point of departure of each epoch. There is hai^]|yi 
in. fiiot, a rt^ular progression to be traced except on the most oom* 
prehenmve view of his works ; looking more in detail, we find a wodc 
which «■»« only bo olassod with those of the first epoch ocooncing in 
Ike middle of the second (in cases where the date of ctunpqntian as 
well as of publication is known) ; and, what iB 4|kiher peipleiang^ 
we find that where the change of style can he distanotly msde out it 
ooours ft different periods in dlffcreut dassos of woric ; thi^ the 
i^aphittiieB, for instance, are much more conaervalave than the piano 
IfOrks; the two first symphonies, which must be clas s e d with 
^<«|)Mh*.«l)d in the oomposer had not yet found his oh»bs 

c c 2 
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method of mitmg for orchestra, beiz^ poateri<» to aonie of 
the most distinetlj Bee^ovemsh of the jaanoforte scmatas. It seems 
probable that the handling of so aerioiaaerork as a great symphony,- 
and tho dealing with the larger and more raried means of expression 
presented by the orchestra as compared with chamber music, was 
undertaken by Beethoven with his characteristic caution and thought* 
fulness, and ^t he wished to haaard nothing too bold till he had 
attained ample experience. At the same time tho gulf which 
separates the third from the second symphony is so great artistically, 
though the interval of time is loss than that between tho first and 
second (and, indeed, tho third symphony was begun almost while 
the second was being completed, though not produced till two years 
later), that we must look for some other reason than mero increase 
in the power of dealing with his materials, to account for such a 
sadden stride in his genius and method. 

Becalling what has been said at> to tho nature of tho symphony in 
tho hands of Mozart, its purely abstract character us musical melody, 
rhythm, and proportion, it uill be understood what is implied in say- 
ing that Beethoven’s two first symjihonies belong essentially to the 
same class os those of Mozart. It is true that the second is much 
larger and more ambitious in its proportions, that in each there are 
new uses made of aomo of the instruiucnt.s (of which mure anon), and 
that the new development of the third movement, the old minuet, is 
already partly accomplished. But the form and fooling of both are 
in the main those of the old school ; nor con cither of them, as a 
whol^ he reckoned to have equalled Mozart’s two finest symphoniw 
in abstract beauty and completeness. Though the exquisite slow 
movement of the second may, taken separately, be recognised as 
tonebing a deeper sentiment than wo find in Mozart’s instrumental 
mnsic, there is no hint of its l)eing other than abstract musio in 
the mind of tba, composer ; indcud, when bis pupil Hies afterwords 
inquired of him the reason for the numerous alterations made in this 
movement from its first sketch, ba got no answer beyond ‘’It ia 
better so.” But the third symphony arose in the first instaaoe 
directly out of the admiration of Beethoven (who was a strong 
republican) for tho First Consul, who then wore to him the hglo of a 
and deliverer of those who were under the bondage of hoieditsiy 
^yrsonie^ conpled with the suggestions of Bemadotto, whom Beet- 
hoven then knew in Vienna, that the latter should compose something 
M n kiad of homage to Kapolcon. Whether the suggestion of Bar- 
who seems to have been an amateur muaiciaa, arose fioai 
zntwpijd ia Beethoven’s genius, or whether it was prompted Iqr tlie 
rntUt vniive which, as we have heard an eminent painter affinn, 
lei^ to ihe eonferring of knighthood on artiets and amsunoai^ vis. 
'the deibe to huaeose the respectability of the ifponagybii’til 
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meat by connecting men of genius with it, si all erenie the idea boro 
a glorious fruit in the 'flinfy.nia Si'oiea, inspired by the derire to 
shadow forth in music something of the greatness of a heroic life and 
death. Before it was ever performed, came the news of the accept* 
anceof the title of Emperor by Napoleon, and the score waS fltmg 
with execrations on the floor, from whence it was not lifted ffa some 
days. Fortunately for us, however, though the ideal hero had sunk 
into the " new tyrant," the music intended to celebrate him was 
already composed and eventually given to the world. 

Here was something totally distinct from what had been attempted 
in iiutrumental music before. Instead of listening to abstract 
mdodic and harmonic proportion for their own sake, the hearers 
were to regard the emotional expression of the music as portraying 
the feelings and emotional impressions of a great soul in conflict 
with the m3’stery of life. Guided hs' tho general indication of Uie 
title afterwards given to it, “Sinionia Eroica to celebrate the 
memoiy of a great man,” it is not difRcult to trace in the first move- 
ment the tuni of feeling which pervaded tho mind of the composer : 
the calm dignity’ of the leading theme ; the thoughtful melancholy 
of the second subjc'ct, where the fragmentary phrases sighing from 
one instrument to another K^em like tho broken memories of past 
happiness ; the passages of turmoil and conflict through which we 
discern plaiuh* the march of a giant will ready to battle with all 
obstacles ; all this we can feel, all of us who bring any imagination 
of osir own to meet that of tho composer ; can feel it all the more 
powerfully l)ccausc it is left vague and unbodied ” (to use SheUey's 
phrase), because Beethoven never was tempted to the fatal error of 
tabeUing his themes and thus rudely drawing attention to the in- 
adequacy of musical sounds to express definite ideas. He expresses 
emotions which are indefinable literally in words, and says to ns 
more than any words could express. And with all this emotional 
stress in tho music there is not for a moment any forgetfulness of 
the conditions of the art, any indication of the idea that emotional . 
earnestness can compensate fur roughness of execution. He nevw 
forgets that he is writing music, and writing it for a band; Ao 
minute finish of tho composition is as remarkable as its expresaSvo 
power, every instrument is treated in the manner most oharaotwistio 
of its peculiar genius and most fitted to contribute towards the 
gsnml musioal effect of the whole. One change in the Ibm of 
oonqposititm as aompared with that of a first moveinsnt in a Hosart 
is significant. Tho movement is symmetrically 
eoBipossd in the sonata-form, but instead of the various snlqeots 
being si|Mrafeed by a distinct pause, and appearing delibemtely voib 
after motlnr as in tbs Mozart symphony, they are linked to eiih 
oth«r by snbaiduuty passages and seem to grow naluniDyairil in- 
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jtfibiUy in the couree of the 2nnsic» inierdq^dent parts of m 
fOrganic whole, 

It may be doubted whether anything so complete at once in 
artistic form and poetic intensity was accomplished even by Beet- 
hoven himself since this first movement of the Eroica Symphony, the 
thorough comprehension of which in its artistic and poetic expres- 
sion implies a g^reat deal on the part of the hearer, and it is probable 
that in no general audience as yet is the full meaning and sig n i fi ca n ce 
of this movement entered into by more than a comparativdy small 
proportion of the listeners. Mr. Browning, in the short prefSsco to 
one of his most remarkable poems, observes that his stress lay ** on 
the incidents in the development of a soul ; and it is something of 
the same kind which Beethoven has attempted to shadow forth in 
this composition. It is not surprising that in the face of such a work 
critics even of the more thoughtful class should have been tempted 
to say that after this the theory of music for the sake of music ” 
was done with, and that nothing without poetic meaning could be 
listened to again. But it is not necessary to go beyond the Eroica 
Symphony itself to illustrate the danger of such hasty generalisation. 
Ibe Eroica subject is continued iu the great Funeral March which 
follows and forms the “slow movement’’ of the symphony, and 
which, in its great scale and perspective, and the intense solemnity 
aiid pathos which characterise it, suggests nothing less than the 
mourning of a whole nation over the loss of the hero, the coutemplation 
of his glory, and his final descent into the tomb amid the subduodl^icf 
of the awe-struck multitude. But the next movement seems to chango 
ibe scene. This is one of the most t)*pical examples of the new develop- 
ment which, as already noticed, Beethoven gave to the third move- 
ment of the symphony. In place of the graceful quiet minuet of the 
ICozart qrmphony ho substituted a style of movement of which both 
the character and the title, Sc/icrzo, were entirely his o\^m invention ; 
a movement in rapid triple rhythm of much more piquant and 
picturesque character than the old form, and into which in many of 
his works he threw the wildest and most grotesque humour and 
abandon* The Scherzo in the Eroica Symphony has a cerium 
seriousness in keeping with the character of the whole work, hut it 
is difficult to connect it in any special way with the main idea supposed 
to govern the symphony ; and when we come to the fimh any such 
^eonhection becomes perfectly impossiblo. It is a delightful movement to 
listoi to, founded on a fresh and buoyant melody wMch had farmed 
part etf the oompo^er’s ballet-music for Prometheus, and wbidl^he 
bad already made the theme of a set of variations for tbb pEano, some 
part of the design of which is repeated in the finale of the sjpx^phony ; 
bat these wlm can discern any rdiarionship in feeling between this 
and the noblb^first movement of too work must be possessed by a 
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very sfcnmg predetomination to do so. The probabilify is that the 
oonoeption and «iilbti<»i of the first two ttoTemeats bad oooajaed 
Beethoven a Itmg time, that ho desired to finish the symidioiqr in 
order to have it presentod to Napoleon at some special opportnm^^ 
that it must have a finale, and accordingly he did fi>r onoe what he 
very seldom did (tiicre are only one or two other instanoes in his 
entire works), worked up already existing materials finr the 
purpose. 

Thus the Eroica Sji'mphony is incomplete as a whole; mid,eoni<' 
mencing on a “poetic basis,^” concludes with “absolute” music; Sid 
when we pass to the F ourth Symphony, we arc still more struck with 
the contradiction to the assumption that he had established “poetic** 
music os a nine quit non. In fact, throughout Beethoven's musical life 
it may bo noticed that the very fact that ho has done something of 
very marked tendency in any one important composition seems 
almost a reason for doing something as different os possible in the , 
next. The Fourth Symphony goes back completely and frankly to 
absohito music essentially of the Mozart tjpe, though marked by 
BocthoTon’.s richer fancy and mf»rc elaborate detail ; it is a wmk 
completely classic in fi*cling, pervaded by that serenity and “ blithe- 
ness” (Ifeiterkeit) which Mr. I’ater has tabuhited as one at the most 
essential qualities of Greek art ; and it is the most highly-finidied 
an^ symmetrical orchestral work which the composer ever produoed, 
and in this respect could not have been beaten by Mozart, the typioal 
nmter of grace and finish. The Fifth Symphony, the 0 miuOT, is 
08 surprising a contrast in the opposite direction. There can 
hardly be a question that, os a whole, this is Beethoven’s greatest 
lynjpbony. It is, wc believe, considcre<l “philistine” to say so 
now, because the combined simplicity and power of tbo work have 
made it popular, and caused it to be too much played and talked 
about : as if that atbeted the intrinsic merit of the music. Possibly 
no single movement in it is equal in intellectual interest to tiie first 
movement of the Eroica, but it bos tho advantage in being a more 
complete while and loading up to a splendid climax. It is obvicMd^ 
a work of poetic signification, though with no key h^ond tfes 
recorded remark of the compo.sor about the opening phrase of tim 
first movement, “ It is thus fate knocks at the door,” the sigidfioiaiee 
of which may, however, have been overrated. But no imagiaithp 
Hstener can havo doubted that the whole work is a kind of portnyal 
of the conflict of life, perhaps an expression of the oomposss^s owft 
.knals and hopea. Tho opening movement is fall of tmrmoil, aagev 
doabt,reeolntion, brief gleams of beauty and hapj^ess. Theseomi^ 
fi&ed fioU of rich and passionate mel^y, we might perhaps oaB «ia * 
idyi «a a great scale, only that its suggestums seen too liage>«iid 
d^ fev ^ assooiati<ni8 of tho word. The seftsriso that IbiQitfe it 
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estraoidiiiaTj, and if Beo&oTea had read one might ftocjr 

it auggested by the Yalley of the Shadow <tfe)eath. Half>aeeii| 
ominous, grotesque shapes seem to donee and gibber through the 
music. At length, after being greeted by the most strange moptnngs 
and mowings, we find ourseWes at the point whore there seems to be a 
way out, to somewhere ; t.s. we arrive at the passage eventually leading 
up to the/aa/f. This is certainly the most extraordinary instance in 
existence of the power of mere inarticulate sounds to influence the 
state of tiie mind* The feeling aroused in hotiring it, that wmethitm 
is going to happen — something very extraordinary, but we know not 
whether for g^ or evil ; that, whatever it is, we cannot escape it ; 
that it is becoming more inevitable every moment — is so vivid as to 
rabe almost a sense of terror. There is an almost dead hush of the 
whole orchestra ; the drum commences a series of low taps, the 
violins begin, in the most curiously vague manner, to stir uneasily, as 
if something were being wakenod out of sleep ; the stir becomes 
gradually more marked — ^the unceasing drum*taps get louder and 
more persistent, till a rush of the whole band carries us fairly o^T our 
feet to the point where the opening chords of the final march break 
upon us like a blaze of Ught. In analyzing the passage musically it 
is eaqr to perceive how artfully the composer has heightened its 
effect hy keeping the harmony vague and undefined till the last 
moment so that we do not know, as it were, which way be is g^g 
to tom, and by masking the rhythm and accent of the violin pas* 
sages so as to increase this vague formlessness ; but the whole effect 
really defies analysis. It may be observed that, like all the sur* 
prises of genius, it is not dependent upon the novelty of a first 
hearing ; it loses none of its effect with those who know it as well as 
tbrir alphabet. 

It is important to notice that this symphony, so essentially poetic in 
feeling, is thoroughly consistent and connected in form throughout; it 
is not so highly finished as some others; there are roughnesses in detail, 
and the first movement exhibits a certain degree of abruptness and 
angularify at times, but not more than is sufficient convey the 
dramatic meaning intended, without any harsh interference with the 
con d itions of musical expression. The final march, which conveys 
mp doubt the idea of the victory and triumph over evil oud somWr 
besides its almost ecstatic exprestion, one of the most broadly 
eqnc^vedy stately, and symmetrical movements, artistically speaking, 
vi lSb» whole range of music. Passing to the next symphwy, tl^ 
we again find Beethoven, as before, loading us to ahnost 
the o|i|ioaite extreme from his last work, and doing sometiiing 
perf^y different from what he or any one clso had ever done brfore 
with instruiiimital music ; giving us the translation of landsotpo into 
the language of morical sounds. This symphony is Uie most popule?. 
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of all witli ‘*ihe maases,” because a drfboite idea is given for each 
movement, which eitii be readily laid hold of and followed ; but it 
may be at once remarked that, from the higher and more poetic 
point of view, this more or less imitative symphony, the parent of 
what has been called “ programme ” music (music written to express 
and imitate sounds and sights which are not essentially musical) 
stands on lower ground intcllectuidly than such works as the Eroica 
and 0 minor symphonies, on lower ground also than the abstract 
proportion or musiciil architecture of which Mozart’s symphonies and 
Beethoven’s Fourth arc such noble examples ; and in one or two 
places ho has dropped into mere musical punning. At the mid of 
the second movement ho allowed himself, most unwisely, and merely 
to please a lady admirer, to add a passage of direct imitation of the ‘ 
nightingale, quail, and cuckoo, not originally contemplated, and which 
is a blot on an exquisite composition ; and in the storm movmnent, 
ports of which aro magnificently and poetically suggestive, he has 
written in one place a scries of rapid groups of four notes for the 
double-basses against five for the violoncellos (to bo playod in tbe 
same time), so that no two notes arc sounded together, and a confused 
ramble of sound is produced. The passage passes over quickly in 
performance, and those who do not know of the device would perhaps 
not notice it, but it is a most dangerous precedent, and a method of 
treatment which most distinctly is not mmie. On the other hand, in 
the opening movement, which entirely bears out the composer’s 
apologetic comment on the work — “ more an expression of ieeliDg 
than actual painting ” — Beethoven has done wonders. He has 
expressed in music the impression which the sight and sound of a 
broad breezy sunmer landscape produces on minds quick to receive 
such impressions, so vividly and truly, that in walking throng the 
country on such a day as that described in Tennyson’s Qardener^t 
Daughter — 

Where all the land in ilowciiiifc squares 
Beneath a broad and oijual- blowing wind 
Smelt of tho coming summer ” — 

we have even felt that if it wore possible to consider the meutkl 
impression apart from its external causation, we could hardly distiXL- 
guirii between produced by Nature herself and that produoed 1^ 
Beethoven’s translation of Nature into music. It is as if we aaw and 
felt Nature transfused through Beethoven’s mind ; and no one who 
had not the intense and reverent love of Nature wbioh he obviously 
had* Oould have achieved this. The second moveuenl^ “By the 
hrool^” is almost equally beautiful and poetic (except the unfortunate 

(1) MaCtaevo, aawng tavaral iodiestiaiM of (his, qmtQS Om Maaric from on of MS ' 

‘Holy, Holy.'” This tomiadsoasofioaMof JBahs's. 
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lillliimtatioins lofintumei fattaow), the stringed instroineitti keepinf 
a munmiring undmranent of undulating sound titnmghovt, whieh, 
erithoat for a mom«it suggesting anything Hhe imitation* gives tiie 
same delidons dreamy foeUng whioh the continuous zi^de moving 
vater brings over us, while the air seems full of the hum and twitter 
of bird and insect life (not here imitated, merdy translated into 
mnsio), mingled with a song from the violoncellos which is the human 
element in the scene, and is the natural expression of the nq^ture of 
an overflowing heart. The rest of the symphony is not equal to the 
first two movements, though much might be said about it if qaice 
allowed. 

We must pass over lightly the Seventh and Eighth Symphonies, 
^ though the former is one of the greatest of all the composer’s works, 
and a special tavouritc with himself; mondy ol>scrving that, as 
before, he goes into an entirely different region again, and that 
there is not a hint or suggestion of programme music in either of 
them. The allegretto of this sj'mphon y is wonderfully patimtic, and 
may mean a thousand deep and stirring things to different UsteDcrs ; 
the rest of the work, and especially the brilliant finale, worked up to 
a most exciting climax, is more like “ absolute” music, though of a’ 
^ very different tj'pe from that of the Mozart school. The Eighth 
I'i > Symphony, again, a much smaller work Umn any other since tho 
fiie^ is almost pure music, pure tune, in the first three movements, 
in some parts of a simple and min’ gracefulness recalling Haydn ; 
the finale, however, which has hardly received its proper place in 
estimation, is a perfect orgy of whim and high spirits, over parts of 
which we can fancy the composer shouting with lut^hter as he wrote 
them (he was always a great laugher when amused) ; and where in 
some passages tiie instruments, as they bandy about phrases fium 
side to side of the orchestra, seem literally to be cracking jokes at 
one another. But the Hinth and I^ost Symphony claims some special 
comment here for several reasons. It is a work on a vast scale, 
ooeiq>ying nearly twice as long in performance os any of the others, 
end the broad and far-reaching style of the opening movement, and 
. ite great seriousness and sustained grandeur, show at once that thb 
eompoeer had bent his whole power to accompliriiing something 
ootossl; though the result of the opening is, perhapsi, ratiitt to 
, ,.«ius a great expectation than to satisfy it ; tho design oi the mnvo> 
jmeot u spontaaeous in effect, loss certain in form th an sumA d 
. jgrestost of its predecessors. The xcAerso also is remaikshto fim 
■Mil gtoator length than its^redecessors of tho same 

Ibtr otiier superiority to than, and for the extraordtnaiy enonnt 
efiv^etitieB i)# vmy short though very stotking themes, 
mevanen^ whidh in this work Irilows tho teAerao nutei|4 .eif |ra> 
eejBngit, sicBie .reiflhesthe high«rt Beethoven standard of 



Iwatity ttid ptttliof. It is new in fona^ b^g, in &et, a pwat Instra- 
uenial song in several verses with instmttentat symphonies b^een, 
ihe song returning each time with new and mwe beautifiil elabora- 
tion and acoompaniment, until (if we may trj to express eo what is 
hardly expressible in words) tho music seems almost to &int and 
die under the weight of its own loveliness. After which tollowa the 
finale about which so much has been written, and in which finr the 
first time vocal music is combined with the symphony. The manner 
in which the melody which is to illustrato Schiller’s Ode to Joy, is 
led up to, is extraordinarily dramatic and fanciful. After a few bars 
of noisy prelude, the violoncellos and basses of tho orchestra, Hfce 
the serpent in Eden, seem to take on them human voice and ex- 
postulation, and in a passnp^c resembling vocal declamation, invhe 
the other instruments to sing something with them. The otihers 
answer with the same furious crash as before. No, that won’t do ; 
more expostulation, answered by a bit from the subject of the first 
movement, which is again refused in a very decided tone of anger ; 
so it goes on, the basses asking for something and getting bits from 
the former part of the symphony offered to them, till at last the 
wind instruments surest something new, a little bit of tone hesita- 
tingly played. That will do, that’s it — is replied as plainly as if 
words had spoken it ; and after a few bars of congratulatory expres- 
sion in the same conversational manner, the basses and viohmOoIlos 
l<Hid off with tho new-found tune, which Beethoven had sketched 
years befon*, almost in early life, as an air for the setting of the Ode 
to Joy. It is hardly one of the finest or greatest of the composer’s 
melodies, but is pervaded by a jKCuliar joyoiu and exultant character 
quite in keeping with the sentiment of the opening of Schiller’s odO|, 
and sounds delightful as first treated as the subject of a movmne!|| 
in counterpoint for tho instruments alone. Afterwards there is a 
erucl crash and discord, in which all tho notes of the scale are heard 
at once, the object of which pain is apparently to enhance the ^Ssot 
of the "joy ” afterwards (a very questionable expedient), and ^he 
words of the song are shortly after taken up by the chorus and Kdilio 
singers. But as the movement proceeds we feel that fadbub is 
impcnduig. Tho time of the song melody, not quite ^(nlfied 
enough at first, is quickened till it becomes a mere jig; ^ ndtt is 
brdcon up into short sections with incessant changes o( tooMi tad 
dsn'gn, which soem to go on no plan and point to no oHjauat; l3ie 
instmisentation is noisy, the chorus are kept i#a oontiirasl aerann 
t^KSt passages too high to be conveniently sustained, and tbewodc 
doses in<% pmtueim which is a sheer scramlde of voioea and . 

ttttttls. , T^ causes of .this unfortunate and undignified anti-dte^ 
s lyiii^pbmy ▼bioh started in so sustained aid Idgb a style «tip 
ItRiiNibly ton^dd. Aootamtandenoyttoeooenteidtysadvilpitjrfll . 
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tiOm — ^part of tlie eccentricity inherent in Boettioven^s character, 
but which his schooled artistio insight had repressed in most of his 
former works, seems to have asserted itself and got the better of him 
in the excitement of a new experiment in composition ; and in the 
effort to give to Schiller's ode the ecstatic treatment which ho aeemt 
to have aimed at, he overshot the mark and landed in some part of 
his work sadly near the ridiculous. It must bo added, that chorus 
writing was never at any time Beethoven’s strong point, in s|»ite of 
occasional successes ; but there was now another element of difficulty 
in his deafness. This, of course, did not in the least interfere with 
his appreciation of the harmonic relations of his music — those to 
every great musician are heard with the oar of the mind — though 
it may perhaps be questioned whether, if ho could have heard that 
particular “crash ” in his finale above mentioned with the outer ear 
also^ he would not have thought twice about it. But in regard to 
timbre and balance of instruments and voices, it seems probable tbat 
his want of hearing must have misled him. lie hud now been 
almost completely deaf for some years, and it must have been inevit- 
able that the remembrance of the real effect of instrumental and 
vocal sounds (as dii^tinguishiNl from their harmonic relation) must 
have more or less fiided from his memory ; otherwise it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have kept the singers at snoli a scream as 
he did, in spite of the remonstrances of the accomplished vocalists 
who took the solo parts (and whose statement tbat the music was too 
high for any one to sing comfortably be evidently did not believe) ; 
that he should have instrumented jmrts of the finale . in such a 
tdaring and noisy manner ; that he should have written that absurd 
succession of grunts from the contra-bassoon which precedes the 
^,AUa Marcia '' movement. We have not a doubt that he imagined 
uese effects differently from the way ive bear tliem ; though he is, 
of eoQT8% Mly responsible for the form of the composition. The 
reason for dwelling thus ungraciously, os it may seem, on the draw- 
backs of this composition will appear just now. 

And now let it not be thought below the dignity of these pages to 
say a word in reference to the medium through which Beethoven 
spoke loB greatest conceptions — the orchestra; for without a 
gencdtal idea of this also it is not possible to estimate aright tbo 
advunee which he made upon his predecessors in the art. There 
may be Aiose, no doubt, among the readers of iho 
Ft09i0i0'^gi^lio wculdPhave sympathised with the indignation of tbo 
late editorw the Timee at having to turn aside from hia itadisli of 
the pcditieal aiiuation of Europe to attend to the complailita of an 
^oboe and doubtless the assmnblage of persons gallmiod 

together to mra^^te the various imrtmmento of the orohwtra temt 
often a mottey grou{hiQ|Ougb) and shoulder to shoulder witii moa of' 
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onltora iod geniiu are found vesaela of rerj coarse human (day. But 
it is part of the glory of orchestral mnno that it obliterates pers(m> 
ality ; and it is not to Hr. A. adfb Herr B. that we listen, but to 
the various voices of instruments which come to have a distimet though 
abstract character of their own, and which we learn to listen fbr aafor 
the well'known accents of dear and familiar friends. lake the sym* 
phony form of music, the modem orchestra grew to its present ahi^ 
almost accidentgUy and through a natural process, of devdopmffiit 
baaed in a measure on the principle of the survival of the fittest. 
For in the Bach period a good many experiments were made in 
tonocolouring, and a good many instruments existed and were in 
use which gradually dropped out of recognition, either owing to 
difficulties and drawbacks in their manipulation, or defects in their 
voices, or the difficulty of inducing people to give their time to 
mastering instruments which were used but seldom and could not 
become remunerative to the pbycr. In Handel’s orchestra the 
materials were chiefly the bow instruments (violins, tenor violins or 
violas, violoncellos, and basses), called collectively "the strings," 
several of each being used ; the oboes, also in his day used in a col> 
loctire manner, some twelve or fourteen; flutes and bassoons; horns 
and trumpets (generally two of each), and two drums. This was a 
pretty fair mulger for the period, and afibrded considerable variety 
of tone, but the idea of what is now called " orchestral colouring ” 
wtis not prominent then, and the instruments were mostly used en 
mam to produce a lx>dy of tone, except where one, generally either 
obtM! or IrUmpt't, was used os a solo instrument. It is curious that 
the trumpet, the manipulative difficulties of which are most fonnU« 
able except in a certain class of simple phrases, was one of the moat 
prominent solo instruments in Handel’s day, and the difficulties . 
which he made for it are now licyond the power of any but one or 
two exceptional players. As, however, it came to be perceived how 
greatly superior the bow instruments were, in freedom and :bdlifyof 
oxocution of all kinds of passages, to any other class of instrament^ 
the weight the work came to be thrown upon them ; the oiboes 
were traced, like the other wind instruments, to two, and thO' 
orobestra consisted of a mass of stringed instruments with the wind 
instrommits to assist the eatembk and to take up nudodies and psa> 
sages occasionally for the sake of variety and contrast oi tone. 
Hoxsrt wrote for what would now bo oonsiderod a very snudl 
oroheirtsa ; and though he liked giving to eaeffi indbrommit pleasaat 
and (ffisnwteristio passages in turn, he made little direct attempt «t‘ 
inmmning the expressive power of his musio by specnsl oontrsats and 
cmfildnntmns d tone. But with Beethoven this beesme almost 
new mi, The ondiestra bad been oonadmably strengthened in lub 
; (derionsti tirn most beautiful of all wind urntnimenti invented' 



ia day but Kttlo tiaed, beoBoae &Bt laTonritlli and 

j||iii 4 >WoeioniaaT ofbufinM^ tbe bow inatramenta vara 

awmidm incrcwed in nombdNnd W advanced iaunaiudiy in 
capacities of ezecotion, so that intricaeies of instrumental 
d^wigii wen now poseible wbicb could not have bera thought of in 
Hoaart's time. But the great diatinetion in regard to the uae of the 
instruments in the Beethoven i^{du>ny is the manner in which he 
derived a new sfurco of sound-poctiy the conteast and oomU- 
nation of the various tones of the orchestra, so th« tho difference 
between his greatest svmphonios and those of his predecessors is 
almost tile Terence between a pictnre in colour and a design in out- 
line and shading. They have their deep shadows, their warm and 
eool tones, thmr glancing and glittering high lights, their fore- 
pounds and distances. Again, quitting the pictorial motaphor, their 
xrakiplicity of expression is most remarkable. We do not seem to 
listmi to a group of instruments playing together as oue whole, but 
to a number of voices of various tones and expressions, which call 
and answer to one another, advance and recede, pursue and fly each 
other, are now silent while one indulges a 8 oliio(]uy, and now take up 
one after another the thread of the discourse, or join in a tamoituoua 
cry o£ sorrow or exultation. And what is perhaps most remarkable 
of all is the multiplicity, delicacy, and finish of th^ctail in tbeso 
combinations of phrases and melodies. We hear the effect as a whole 
without perceiving tliis so much ; but a study of the score, or even 
an attentive listening to a work the general scope of which has 
become familiar, shows us that every note and passage in these intri- 
cate combinations is studied witlfreference to its effect on the wholes 
its snitability to the tone and capabilities of the instrument to which 
it is allotted, and its own special expression ; so that, as Mr. Grove 
has very truly remarked, the completeness of the whole, and the 
intricacy and yet apparently perfectly spontaneous devriiopment of 
ilM debdl, in some of these compositions, impresses us rather as 
if they were productions of nature than of art. 

A iew wor^ must suBSce to characterize what Beethoven accom- 
plished in his pianoforte compositions, which are only less important 
than his orchestral works. In one sense, indeed, his ooUeotion of 
sonatas for the pianoforte may be considered os even more ramark- 
shle than his B3nnphonie8. That through the medium of an instrn- 
. inwnt so comparatively rratricted in its powers of expression (and it 
imssvmimore swin bis day than it is now, when the pianoforte has 
besB .so greatly improved in meriuminn and sonority) any <ms 
tiumU iwTi0 hew able to conv^ sneh a vaiiefy of poetic inqtreisioQS 
the highoot order both in rogud to imaginativo power iod 
intensity of pa t hos , is oae ot tho most temarkahlo instances (he 
trinsq^ofmindovei^matter^ Joo(aa|HwhBgBeelhovm'siuaiio{Mrift 
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vorb nith ibo«e of hk predeoesaori, it k lair to tlia latter to 
remembeff in judging of their relatm imfiortanee^ that he waa the 
firat great ccnnpoaer who confided any of his greatest oonoq^tions to 
the piano : for in regard to elevation of style and poetic inipiratuitt 
some of the pianoforte sonataa ure behind nothing ttiat is in the 
symphoniesi only of course they are on a smaller scale and withoat 
Ihe interest of such colouring mid detail as an orchestral composi- 
tion admits of. ^Allowing for this, however^ Bs6thQ||jpin still ooettpies 
the position of the first discoverer of the real powers and capabili* 
ties of tho instrument. Mo/art has in two or thrcjp instances antici- 
pated or suggested some of^ bis s]>ocial methods of treatment^ bat in 
tho main Mosart was still unrler the influence of the style of the 
older keyed instruiiionis, the harp?»iehord and clavier, in the first of 
which there was no expn^^ion and in the latter little or no sonority 
or singing pou’cr. Accordingly the majority of his piano music still 
retains the old hariisichord Mtyle, where expression and variety are 
sought by moans of onianumtiil ncalo passages, trillH, shakes, &c. 
Beethoven retaineff^ thijt was valuable in these older features of 
pianoforte WTiting, and turned them to excellent account in his own 
compositions us sources t)f brilliant and cflective ornament to his 
themes; and in fact the admirabb* embroidery and docoration of his 
pianoforte muak;, so compb^tely finishe<i and artistic, is as remarkable 
as its more elet'ated qualities. lie invented, however, completely 
new methods of treating the instrument, dmwiug from it broad 
masses of sound, either in full and sonorous chords, or by a kind of 
alternate batterj- of tin? hands upon the keyl)oard, evolving thus a 
spocies of effect p^x^idiar to the pianoforte, and which no other 
instrumcjit can possibly realise. But the greatest debt we owe him 
is for the lofty ideed of pianoforte composition which he established ; 
for giving us the highest and most imaginative music in a form 
availabie for one parson with a piano ; for thus bringing, as we may 
say, symphonic music to our firesides. The player who would 
realise this must, it is true, bring imagination of his own to meet 
that of the composer ; he must bt' able to apprehend, beyond the mere 
sounds which his instrument can produce to the senses, the great- 
ness of scale and perspective, the richness of colouring, whidi 
conveyed by the composer to those who can understand his iiidioa« 
tions, just as the sense of colour is conveyed in the work of a great 
ctdisr^ though the actual material colour is wanting, llsitii, in 
Beethoven’s sonatas, though tho forms and passages seiw ttiose d 
snosio (and no pianoforte composer overwrote more thoronghfy 
in the style of the instrument), the lar^r ideas bebxiging to otthelH 
tral muib are constantly to be felt behind the veil of the ]iian!Qlhrt!i: 

The true grandeur of scale of theee oempodtioni, hcwnWi 
b qWfobeloMwhen, osoommcmlyh^^ now, they m 
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saloon to the oonoert roo^ *'Funofiirte ndtali” have 
a passion of the day, and large oonoert haBs an demanded 
Jar the audienoea who attoid than; bnt in regard hotii to these 
Sonatas and to the ohambeor qnartetta, Ae., of the great oomposera, 
the publie are under an iUnaion if they think they are hearing mnrio 
of this «J*— under tiie conditions and with the effect contem p lated 
by the oomposor- The scale of the effects is calculated for s m a lt 
KKons, and beQ[(|pes dwarfed in large spaces ; it is as if we hung a 
cabinet picture m a publie hall among large mural paintings. .The 
consequence in tho case of the pianoforte sonatas is constant over- 
playing to force the music to a larger scale, so that, in the ex|nes8ion 
ci Laaz {Beethooen et set trots styles),^ Aujourd’hui on ne joue 
plus le |Hano, on le monte. Devenu (^eval dc cirque, de fonguenx 
et intr^pides cavaliers prominent ce pauvre piano aux yeuz d'un 
pubUc 4bahi.*’ 

Ihi the sonatas the three styles are more clearly traceable than in 
the symphonies, partly because there is a larger number of esam|des 
(thirfy-three) from which to generalise. The Haydn and Mosart 
forms are very quickly shaken off, almost so in the Fourth Sonata 
(Opus 7), which is quite new in its feeling ; but it is only when we 
pr ogr es s farther that we discover what wild and romantic poetry, 
what great tragic scenes of love and sorrow, Beethoven could extract 
firom the cold black and white keyboard. The variety and in- 
dividuality of these is as wonderful as their poetic power. Through- 
cot the whole there are not two movements which in any essential 
way resemble each other, and it is not too much to say th^ there is 
haidfy any mood of “ the many4feled mind ” which may not find its 
xefleetian here. But it is important to observe that here, as in the 
symphoniesi, we find the facts quite at variance with any theory of 
oonacions or systematic devdopmoit of the ** poetic” prinmple. 
After sane of the most distinctly poetic of the earlier sonatas, we 
fiwd one (Opus 22) which is completely of the Mozart school in fe<ding ; 
one^top, which the composer thought a great deal of, specially reoom- 
it to his publishers as a sonata of the right sort.” Some 
time after the wild and ronumtic sonatas in E flat and D minor, we 
j^nd theWaldstein sonata, which, grand as it is, is essentially a great 
ifhow-idece. The last simata but one is essentially poetic, and con- 
lahii an air preceded by a regular dramatic recitative, exactly Eke a 
ii^ am^ by the heroine of a tragic <q>era ; but the next and last 
oonchides with a great set of variations which are as ahsolnteiy 
TBMiiiai-Xqg tiie sake of munc— bravura music, too— as anytiung 
IhfedWa ondd be. This last movemait has, in fact, so veamd lha 


{1} ^Sfms is vsafieg auks cos or tmo pnoUtions wUoli wovooU {MthTbavp 
saods llmtluslisok; wfakh, thoogfa s little tooiOViMnr^ to litotujr stylo, is oao Sf 
Wit tlMoghtlld sad ratioiul {lieets^Bssfibovea oritioiamtiist liM base at 

MbwisIyWNhiheiiisiuaiiatstomba ' *■' } 
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“poetto IwMb*' that th^ have tried to get endeoee of it^ 

hfiving been oompoe^ tone years before its pidilioatioa ; tibegr are 
aWwt angry with Beethoven for having done aonstbing wbioih so 
obviously will not fit into their theory of him. Bat tiie oonq^psn^s 
enjoyment of pure music and of brilliant effects of pianoforte playmg 
comes out continually, even in the midst of his most essentially portia 
sonatas. He attached a great importance to artistic finish in play* 
ing, and was most careful and pamstaking in his imUcations of the 
manner and expression, the ttuancen of loud and son, to be observed 
in the sonatas ; and nothing could be more contrary to the composer's 
intentions than the way in which these works have been frequoatiy 
played lately b}' pianists who, following the dangerous but now 
fashionable habit of trusting everything to memory, have stormed 
through his sonatas with a forgetfulness of nuances which would have 
driven Beethoven nearly wild if he could have heard them. It is 
characteristic of the scriou.s way in which he took such matters, even 
in his later days, that in a letter to the person charged with the 
instruction of his nephew, he goes into details about the princi|de of 
fingering to be observed in a certain class of pianoforte passages; 
and Czerny relates that when ho went to Beethoven for lessons, the 
great com]K»cr devoted the earlier lessons entirely to scale-playing 
and showing him the best position of the hand. The interest which 
he took in the executive part of piuno-playing is well illustrated in a 
story told by his pupil llics, which is worth quoting as very charoc- 
teristio, and not so well known as some of the Beethoven anecdotes. 
Bies was to appear before the public for the first time as Beethoven's 
pupil at a concert, where ho was t#iay the master’s concerto in C 
minor, and at which BecthoTcn conducted and turned over the pages 
for the young player, Ries s^ays : — 

** I bad bepfgod him to compose me a cmienza : ^ ho refused, and told me to 
write one myijolf, and h<,» would correct it. He was much pleased with my oom- 
position, and alien d little, only lio th<*ught one Tcry brilliant and difflenlt 
pajNHige, though effective, too jierilous, and charged me to write anothsi* 
BHght days before the perfoTmanco he wished again to hear the caiiennai I 
played the offending pa.>sage and lulled in it ; ho told me again with 
temper to alter it ; 1 did so, but Iho new passage did not satisfy me. 1 etadied 
the other valiantly, without for nil that making myself absolutely sore of ^ 
At the public concert, when the cadenza arrived, llcethoven sat quietly loeki&g 
on. I oottld not bring myself to clioose the easier passage. When S IMRif 
attacked the more difficult one, Bcothovoii gave himself a violent ahaka mPw 
chair; the oadsnaa succeeded nevertUedeas, and ho was ^ntent, and called out 
* bravo !* which electrified the audience and gave mo immediately a poaitum 
mnong artistes. Aiterwards, in spite of his evident sarisfoetjont he said« *Bat 
you are very self-willed! If )*oa had broken down in ihepamsge* IwobM 
never Imve given you another lesson.' ' ^ ' 

(1) The ONfsass is the point in a conceflb where the player It kOowsd to eahibilhii 
oim poweve by a tnillkat dfusion founded on the prinoi]^ idem ef the conqpodNiQfl* 
tp beel^ye an impromptu, bat subpeqaeatly it beoaiae the casiMri' to 

Vto. XXXlLlSaBu i> l> 



* It » in curious contrasty howeyoTy to liis toaddug, tluit all test!* 
oombmes in implying that in playing his own omnpositiona Ke 
Itas rough and impulsiye, and often made mistakos. f«rit was 
his extempore playing, which must have betm extraordinary from 
trhat is said of its effects ; but he was entirely destitute of the oool« 
ness and self-possession necessary for the accurate rendering of 
written mnric, and probably his published works have been played 
by others with r^uch more effect than he usually gayo to them him- 
self It was the same with his conducting of the orchestra, in which, 
eyen before his deofness, he often confused the players rather than 
oaristedthem. One story is told which conveys some idea of his 
wont of presence of mind under such circuinstances. He was in the 
habit, when conducting, of expressing a loud passage hy throwing 
his arms up, or out, at full stretch. VTheu playing one of his own 
conoertos, daring a long passage for the band wbero the piano was 
sflent, bo forgot his position, and, fancying ho was conducting, throw 
bis arms out at a certain loud chord, and kn«x'kcd both tho candles 
off the piano, and when they wt'n^ picked up and the passage repeated, 
hy the time the same chord rccuried he had forgotten the ui'cidcnt 
and did the same again. The audience, w ith all their resja'ct for 
him, were, naturally enough, cnn\ulscil with laughter, which h> 
irritated him that at the next solo he broke .s(*\oral strings of the 
piano. When to this nervons excitability was added his lamentable 
afBiction of deafness, it is no wonder that at lust his friends had to 
tdl him, as kindly as they could, that his conducting would not do, 
and persuade him to relinquish the ta<.k. 

It may he Intcn'sting, hef<||||^ summing up our estimate of his 
mnrical genius, to bring together hen* a few of the many recorded 
tnuts which help us 1<* realise lli'cthovcu's personal chametor. The 
had side of it i.s soon dene with, for it amounts to nothing worse than 
this, that he was a man of pcrfc<-tly ubnonnal irritability of temper,' 
which had never been cheeked or restrained by am'thing worth 
wJltwg education, and which was aggravated during great part of 
his life by the peculiarly terrible affliction, to a musician, of deaf- 
ness ; and that in regard to all social restraints and convontionolilies 
he was an absolute Bohemian. He cared neither how he dressed, ' 
nor how he ate, nor, if he was angry with people, how he spoke to 
or what was their relaticm to himsedf, either in social poailion 
or friendship, except that he seems to have kept his worst words for 
his professional friends. And yet, in one sense, even these very 
feets «K a testimony to his higher qualities ; for it is evident that, 

d rt ei st s* cit wM i t befowhand. BsetluiTea in bit grestratconeoio took <lM natter «lit 
of tbe bsaOs of tbe player by compodass etdoim portly acoonpuiad by tbs ondnstn, 
bat iaotber instaaoaa it it ttill loft to tbe ootoontaati. llandoliiabiiiSTiTadIbaeaoUMi 
of Qttompwiwng ndonwo, with gmt eSart, onaovonl ooconou. 
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in of a11iiii% he estranged rery lew frieiidl& He might etorm^ 
and swear at his best friends, call &em' hpmid and donkeyi 
invite them to dinner and then abuse them till ih^ wera^nnpell^ 
in self-respect to leave the tabic ; but for all that they rapned lus 
frimids. Ho had given them medicines to tnake them love him ; it 
could not be else. The mtcrest in his genius had, of coursoi m^h 
to do with it ; but it was not only that. While all Refresh informal 
tion that is gained about him brings fresh testllsony as to his 
phenomenal temper and e(!cenlricity, di we learn about him seems 
also to establish more decidwlly his simplicity, honesty, and higli 
moral jmr[K)jje, and to confirm what is said by one of his contem- 
poraries,^ ** I never saw a more childlike mind in union with so muck 
power and pride.*’ His moral rectitude and uprightness seems to have 
been not so much the result of any conscious adoption of principles, 
as the s]K)ntaneous and unconscious goodness of u healthy nature. 
He was so honest in his own character that anything like deception, 
even in joke, seemed to excite his strongest indignation, w’liile he 
was so little stispicious of double-dealing mothers that any one could 
over- reach him ; and his relations, who were a bad set (though not 
in all respects quite as bad, probably, as he thought), plundered him 
right mid left. In little things it must be confessed that he was 
vulgar. He was alway> making very bad jokes, sometimes practical 
ones, and laughing obHlrepTously at them, but seems to have been 
very slow to see other people’s jokes, and very apt to take offence at 
them if they were against himself. Ilis pride in his own genius was 
great, and well it might bo ; he was thoroughly conscious of his 
powers, for they had been matureJNiy severe discipline; ho knew 
the ins and outs of liis artistic nutur<% had wrestled with his genius 
in its dark and sorrowful places, and was well aware that he towered 
o\^r all his contemporaries. Rics gives a curious instance of his 
sensitiveness on this point. Rios had applied, on his friends' advice^ 
for a musical cDnductor^lnp which had been offered to Beethoven, 
but which it was well known that Beethoven neither had aoe^tdi 
nor would accept. The fact came to the cars of the great man, ai^ * 
Bies was denied admittance on several calls, but never guessed 
^tCause till, some wi^ks, he happened to meet Beethoven in ^ 
street, and the latter came up to him, and said only, with the 

(1) TIdt and oneor two other lUteinenU about the composer ia this iitldls SrS bor- 
lowsd fym Koia^i libk neethonm doacriljed by hia Contempoiariia** yadgiag by 
Us l^ief Kbtaii, Dr. Kohl appean to be one of the very tnUiaal ol wtifceis iliaS tw 
mii-iiieds psa ; bat that ii hia miafortuno, and ho has ooUeotod a nanibaf af SmSi and 
anaadotil of Basthofoii, and as ho ia more bent on teUingtheis Ibaa aa AnlBg h^ 
owAiW^entalitiei, the book ia readable. It hiajuat boon traadatid / 

S bid Ute^ style sad with a groat many prem em Tbm seenm s M 

Beeae?«ab(^btbe%tliahUnguage. There aie veiy lev at tbeia, landll^ 
aib iMberjtmailatSoas er ioiginali^ 

n 0 
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am 

.lOogm, *'8o ifov think you can fill a post that has boon <^ered to m.** 
Boring the congress at Yiaina in 1814, Bcethoren invited the royal 
and noble personages to a concert given by binuclf, pretty mwdi in 
the tcnDtfof one sovereign inviting others to his court. Yet in bis 
social intercourse he hardly seems to have realised that to stand' on 
one’s dignity as a man is an even higher thing than to stand on one’s 
dignity as an fittist. One of his recorded remarks is, “ It is good to 
be with the ariftocracy, but one must bo able to impress them.” 
This is rather sad ; but still worse is his description (in one of the 
letters whiph that sentimental little minx, Bettina Brentano, elicited 
from him) of his meeting the Imperial family while he was out 
walking with Goethe, who was then at Vienna, and bow bo folded 
his arms and walked straight through the suite, and saw princes 
and pages form a line for him, and how he laughed at Goethe for 
stoning aside and taking off his hat. This of course was simi>ly 
bad manners, and ho quite misunderstood Goethe, who cared as litUo 
for kings as any one, but was enough a man of the world to know 
that dignity and good taste arc lK.‘St consulted by u nwaonable con- 
formity to conventional courtesies. 

Like Handel, Beethoven never married ; but, unlike Handel, he 
was veiy susceptible to feminine charms, and was in love over and 
over again. He would look after any pretty woman whom he saw in 
the street, in the most undisguised manner, merely laughing if she 
turned and noticed him. But in general the objects of his 
admiration were ladies of rank, who certainly seem to have given 
him no little encouragement sometimes, at all events very warm 
£riendsbip ; but nothing ever emne of it, and it is easy to under- 
stand that refined ladies, however they might overlook his eccen- 
tricities in regard for him and his genius, might reasonably have 
thought twice about uniting themselves for life with so rough a 
diomemd. Two or three letters, written to one of the most seripusly 
adored of these fair enslavers, are very beautiful, almost exception- 
ally so, as specimens of love4etters, ahd one or two recorded remarks 
■ of his in regard to marriage show so truly chuulrcsquo a feeling and 
so high an ideal of married life, that it is sad to think he should novor 
hava realued it. He is said to have been so stem u moralist that ho^ 
<4NNtld not remain in the room with a man of licentrous habita; u 
liuri wars so, his choice of rooms in tho Vienna of his day mnst have 
liNMaa rather limited. It seems to have been at any rate the fact that 
4i»xa(iad Moaart’s Dm Juan below tho Zauberfloir bdeauso the tamm 
inia''^« Maiidaloas snhject,*' degrading to tho art of muaie. Tbui 
aamftyjM fona, and tho love-letters above mentioned, and the vary 
pathatielMter he wrote to hiahrothen os his “ will ” during a period 
ai miieeldi hi early lifi^ibnn togathar almost all in his paiaoiMl liiEo . 
that wo know of, whidijwaina akni in tamper and tona to the nehle* 
dignified, and exaltad chsiSb^tar of a grant deal of hie a 
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irholo what was dignified and grand in his nature shows itadf mainly 
in hia musio* while the jocular side of his ohavaoter comes out more 
in his life, but occasionally in his music also, and often with great 
effect. Jlis letters in general are not remarkable unless for oddity 
and a kind of joking whicli is hardly to be called wit : a characteristic 
specimen is the tbllowiiig portion of a letter to Hofineiater and ’ 
Peters, the music publishers, who hud communicated a wish for a 
sonata on some specified plan : — 

** Does the devil, then, ride you all together, gontloinon, to propose to me tS 
make surh n mmata y 

'* During th<« revolutiunaiy well and p)od, such a ihin^ might have 
boon done; but now, when on tvI king is getting into the old tracks, when 
Buuntiparto has concludtMl a roururihit with the Pope — ^uch a sonata ! 

S Wore it a Missa pro Sancta klatia, a Ue vo t, why thou 1 would immediately 
take up thi* poiKil and write in huge M^niibrovos a Credo in iiriuin ; but, 
graciou^r (b>J, hurh a honatu in uowfanglod ('hristian times. Uo! ho! 

Ivave^pio ulono, that won't do. 

'•Now, my niiHWcr in llu* ^juiokost triu//##,” &c. 

Among the various glinijiso^ of his personality in later life may bo 
incntionod that which Schindler gives of the composer on his after- 
noon w*ulk, running rather than walking round the ramparts, if 
pursmMl by bailiffn.’* with his arms folded behind him and bis head 
bent dow n ; and the account given of a visit to him in 182*?, by an* 
Knglish lady, who st nt it anonynumsly to a musical journal of the 
day in this country. This is one of the pleasantest pictures we get 
of the coin|H)ser. She called by iuvitatiou in answer to her letter of 
introduction — 

“ Wh<‘n W't’ urrivid h.ul just n^turiio^l ho!n«\ and was changing his coat: 

1 ahnoAt brgun to 1)0 ttlariiiiH], ufUn* what 1 had hoanl of bis brusquerio, lest bo 
should not u** V4*ry c^inhally, when ho came forth from his Sanotum 

with a humiHt step and apparent ly \ery nervous, but he addressed us in iSO 
geuUe, m cutirt*HKiH, und swtvt a maiuo^r, and ytd with such a truth in Ws 
swovtneKS, that I only know Mr. with whom ho cuu bo compared.** 


He wrote the lady a little fugue as a souvenir, and die relates bow 
bo played it over for lier, looking sjidly at iho piano which be ooold 
not bear, and saying he feared it was much out of order. The letter 
is appended to the English version of Schindler's life* 

^ Tl^ttgh in the letter to his publisher quoted just now, Beatihoraa 
oapnMised bis teudincss to write a cmio huge aemibrevOiljr* ba 
had no relation with the church, or with church music aa lumlll^ 
iindoratood. As far as his religious feeling can be at all de8iie4» ba 
was what used to be called a Pantheist ; at least this wendd be tba 
ootioliiiiioii from the two fir4 of the sentences wbieh be had oq|M 
nut from aomowbcFe, and kept constantly before him. « 


Ich Ua was da ist. j. 

**3hh hia allss, waa ist, was war, und was asiii wi«d; keia iMMMP 
menaoh bat maiaen Schleiar auigohotKia. 

selbst, und disssia Eiiudgaa Asd alia 1l3im0k'9l» 
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«ilik way be faDcifiil, bat bave oftea tboaght there wm the Mwe 
l^Bhd panthoistio faitir to be diaoenuNl in bis religious mosio. In 
1^ two IfsBSOfl there is hardly a trace of eoolcsiastioBl Ceding ; in tito 
^peeond eapocially (a stupendous but unequal work) we seem to hear 
the wordiip of all nature rather than of -the adhenmts of a spooial 
orecd ; and in the Hallelujah which closes the “ Mount of OUtcs,** 
a chorus on a scale completely out of keeping with the rest of the 
work, there is a breadth and pomp of offect entirely unmixcd with 
an}’’thing of devotional feeling, which reminds us of the songs of the 
archangels in the prologue to /hiMt rather than of any possible CSiris* 
tian hymn. Christian feeling is, in fact, entirely absent from the 
work, in which, os a late writer on music observed, Gothsemane is 
brought iwrilously near tlio footlights;** an objection, boweve% 
whiobt Vfea as a matter of good taste, would be much less obvious to 
the orthodox German than to the orthodox Knglishniau. Ho had, 
however, no need of religious fingerposts to keep him straight) and 
ho showed the best form of practical religion in his uiiMilfish devo- 
tion to the ori)hau nephew a ho had l)cen n<conimendcd to his care 
by a brother who had often lKha>od anything hut a ell to him, and 
whose education and interests he looked after nt the cost of money, 
time, and much that was most disagrocuhle to himself, with an sffec- 
Nionate solicitude that feciued t4> increase in prtvportioii to the in- 
gratitude and ill behaviour of the object of it. But he oerlninly never 
looked in his troubles and a-orrite to a-hat is usually understood by 
the consolations of religion. In one nielunehoiy letter in reference 
to his incrcasiDg deafness, he sara, “ I ha%e often cursed my exist- 
ence. Plutarch has a'on me l^ck to resignation.” One of the 
last recorded expressions on his death-bed bruathes something of the 
lofty irony of the old Pagan mind. **Plaudito, amici,” he said bt 
thow at^iind his bed, “ comoMlia finita est ; ’* and though he reoeived 
the ruttieum in his last moments, we may hojic that this was due 
rather to the cAcious orthodoxy of hia fiiends than to his own 
choice. The circumstancea of the actual inumont of bis death sem 
strangely in acoord with the pasuon and strife of his stonny life^ A 
sudden storm had come on, and the dying man was roused by an 
unusually loud clap of thunder, cledbh^ bit fist as if in reply, and 
shook it in the air above him. This was his last oefton : thn hand 
dropped, and be was gone. 

A few of his opinions, briefly expressed on difleient ooeaaien ^ in 
regard to other great oompoaen, may bo mentioned hare, Haydn 
hanever felt cunlially towards; and in regard to lioaaii ha was 
vny capricious, being sometimea inexhaiiatihia in hia pniiaa ol him, 
and sometimes dismissing his name with douUt enfeadm phjnee 
which might nican whatever the beemr ehoea to nmha then. Waber, 
ha aud, “began to loani too lale^'* end anfy attained tha aif ci 
pmaemg; an admirable hit at oompnIuMivB adWktsm. fltdmhinl 





hsd "a apnrk of the divino BoM&ii ho xefemd to as **Ohineso 
poroolain,’* and on another ocoaaion <din>»ot(Hrbedr him a* a ** good 
ocene-painter ; ** he refused to see him, though Bossim ealled two or 
three times, which was hard, considering that the Italian oelnpoBetr 
was an ardent admirer of his genius ; 'hut he might have heeA 
excused for somO indignation at the fact of a Boarini'ftahioa being 
sot up in the capital which hud been so long irradiated b^ hie own 
lofty genius. The stom and bculpturcsquo genius of CSlhrnbini be 
greatly admired, and said that if ho wrote a Requiem, he woold take 
that by the great h'rench-Italian musician at his model of e^le. 
In regard to a new opera (supposed to be one of Mcyerheeir*o early 
ones), ho obserx ed, “ TJiere must be such things, or what would the 
common herd do ? ” but he would jicrhaps have spoken more respect- 
fully of some of Meyerbeer's later works, llach he called the 
“ |KitriaiH.‘h of harmony,” but he does not seem to have placed him 
in that lofty position to which modern critieism has advanced him. 
His greutost pmiM) was for linndel, whom ho called “ tho unequalled 
master of all musters,” the titudy of whose seorts (a complete set of 
which had been sent to him by the Sacred llurmuniO||8ociety) was 
his greatest consolation in his hist illness, and of whom he once said, 
with almost solemnity of manner, ” 1 would uncover my head and 
kneel down on his tomb; ” sentiments w'hioh may be usefully com- 
pared with those of tho n»odi*rn ultra-Teutonic school of critics, who 
reganl the admiration for Handel in this country as a piece of insular 
philiiitinism. 

llcethoven's power and genius as an instrumental annposer, a 
Ton-dirhUr (an apjicllation he delighted in), it would seem almost 
impossible to rate too liighly : any reservations that can be made ia 
regard to it would consist only in saying that ho was deficiaat, in 
onmparison with Ruch and Mozart, in a certain kind of power thoUllll 
possesaioa of which is perhaps incompatible with the order of genius 
which was most s|K<cially his own. The severe logic of that kind of 
musical architecture called the fugue was foreign to his tempenuaaiit, 
and the.few colossal attempts at it which he made in his latw 
astonishing as in a sense they are, only serve emphatically to pMtWS 
this. Mr. (irove describes id a few highly graphic seobaMM the 
otrcumstancM attending tho eranpOAition of parts of the JAmmi Snkmiu ; 
tho c om poser shut up in his room, singing, shouting, stMatj^lag, as 
if in actual conflict of life and death over tho fhgua *Bb TStain 
tuntnri SoBCuli ; ' his sudden appearance, wild, diahevaDad, fidnt WfUi 
tdl and twenty-four hours’ fast ! These were indeed *dniiguQttMa 
Unatind«& ’—-wretched conditions — hot titey are the oondUioiM adkkik 
—eai n paay the production of great works.” It seeme to ns Aal Ifoay 
aw nxaedy not the conditions which accompany tha pnodaeltMnf * 
gmat woiic of that class, and that these ywj ooMditinni «l|rf# in 
Wg i hdn tita dbrnnetertstios of than tsarraile elMM||’ la 
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mifoiEfiiiuite smgers are dragged, aa it were, bj the bair of their ibaada 
ofer all kinds of" obstades, and area the listener ia left with a pre* 
dkiBiinating feeling of thankfolnoas that we have soindiow got adely 
through at lost, and with certainly anything but a roaaauring idou 
of “ the life of the world to come." Numbers of Bach's fugues, 
organ and ohural, and Mozart's finale to the Symphony in 0 , are 
greater works of their typo than this, but wo venture to say neither 
Bach nor Mozart was ever found stamping and tearing his hair 
over them. Concentration of mind and a calm grusp over the 
materials are the conditioiia of success in this class of composition, 
the Doric architecture of music. The words drangvullenUmstanden " 
were used by Beethoven himself, not of thi.s work, but of the state 
into which the composition of the huge 11 fiat Sonata throw him, the 
finale of which is another vv urk of tho same class, a portentously big, 
difficult, and chaotic fugue, which we arc told to regard os his 
greatest pianoforte work simply because it i<* his biggest, but whivb 
we are convinced that hardly any among the uudieiieea w'ho listen to 
it from strong- fingeretl piaiiivts at pianoforte recitals would pretend 
to find pkiaa|^ in, if they were not ordi^ed t«> do so by the critics. 
The composer’s “ drangvollcn Umstaiub .i ” in both csm's arone from 
the fact that be was grasping, with all the energy of his pastioiuite 
nature, at something essentially foreign to his genius, and beiice tho 
dire struggle so jwthcticolly alludeil to by loiuself. They are his 
mistakes, tho grand mistaken of a great gv'iiius. to be heard with 
respect becuure they are his ; but w ben w e are told to regard them aa 
hia greatest aebicveuicnts, then let us put down our foot firmly and 
say that we refuse to listen to such iitaisense. In every other lypt' 
of instrumental music Iteethovdi is su|K'rb, and acv'ompliahcd not 
only fin* more than any one ever did before, but probably more than 
any one ever will again. lie is one of the world’s great poets, and 
he is (what has not been sufficiently recognised) in the handling of 
hia maU rials as much a consummate artist and fiuislior, in all hi« 
best works, us an imaginative creator. Thia artist or workman side 
of his genius is brought out extraordinarily, and in u way that once 
would never h no been suspected, in what his extant noU -hooks show 
of the mithud in w hich his ideas are brihight into form and elaborated. 
Melodies and tht roes which sound os spontaneous os possible, which 
strike the car uh the outjmuring of a {xiet whose motto might have 
been — 

“ Ich MBge wiu dcr Yog<‘l viagt 
1 >er in don Zweigou wohiw t,” 

^ found to have bren in their first forms ao oommaniilaoe that there 
ia ^rdly a hint of the magic of exprosaioa which they aatnme ia 
their final form, which secnui to have been arrived at by a diligent 
and lahorioua proceva of gradual selection and elaboration. It ia 
e ac oeed in gly atnfoge to eompare this with what Mocart tidla ua of hia 
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(KmpouUonj uid how the melodieg oAini^ 'io him of tibomaelrel, he 
knew not from whence ; very strange to think that ao eq[aahle 'and 
oompaaratiTely praoticol a musician as HonM should have been the 
spemtaneons singer, and that Beethoven was the lahorioos and pain^ < 
taking elaborator. And this fact, and some of the scattered hin^/ 
about the origin of his thcmc!$, seem to throw a nseihl Kght on what’ 
is called **poetic basis ” in music. That Beethoven, as has been said, 
did in the £roica Symphony and in some other worics realty write 
from the endeavour to express in music an abstract intellectmd COn- 
coption capable of consideration apart from music, is unquesttonidde; ' 
but it would seem that tho importance of this element in his wofk 
has been very greatly exaggerated. Consider what is said about 
the beautiful violin concerto, that its peculiar and suggestive leading 
phrase, one note repeated four times in succession, was suggested by 
the rt'iieated knocking of some one seeking entrance at the door of 
an adjoining house ; that the peculiar leading theme of the C minor 
i>ymp!nmy, compan<d by thb composer to *' Fate knocking at the 
door,'* is also siiid to have been suggested by the notes of a caged 
iiird in tho i'rater at Vienna (and both facts arc very likely tme)*; 
what do thest* and other similar stories indicate ‘i Simply tha^ 
after all, a musician is a man who can put sound into beautiful, inter- 
esting, and suggestive fonus; and that whatever fact, however dight, 
seivwa to stimulate his sense of rhythmical and tonal proportion, may 
at unco become a basis fur almost endless developments of timal 
design, around which great meanings may cluster, without it having 
been in any way necossiiry that tlicrc siiould have been anything 
that can I>c called a {K>ctie idea to stiirt with. The poetic idea makes 
itself as the work [)ioeiH.'ds, ju>t as Bi'cthoven’s themes made them- 
si'lves in his note-book from bare and prosaic beginnings. The reatdt 
may Iks something highly and poetically suggestive, which may mean 
a thousand things to as munr different hearers, and the very valnn of 
which ia in their emotional vagueness, in thrir expressing a heonty 
which words cannot express. They may have arisen from thia or 
that suggestion, serious or trivial; but whut is that to the heot^f' 
When the building is complete, n hut do wc want witb the acaffbldmgf 
Still more wrong-headed is the idea, now so loudly ptoelhhtW^ 
that all Beethoven's work was a progress towards the pn^Mtilig oiF 
inatmmental music by allying it with the human voioe mid' w^ 
literary expression, as in the finale of the Ninth Syrapheay. The 
reader will understand, in rcgsird to this, why we referred partkmkarly 
to tho successively varying character of the symphonke and ao oa lajt , 
and 4o the cecentrioitios and want of balance and eUmatc of thedumd < 
finale of the Ninth Symphony. To some the latter Jndgmeahwffl' 
appear a mere profanity ; hut we have no heritation ia aayiag^ tifett' 
to ;liiteneil of cmnpc'tcnt musuxil susceptibdity, aadnafi^a^ by 
4 priori theories, the finale of the Ninth ^mphony woold appHRV 



•WIMi floaqnred with that of the I^h, as sometUng perlhotly 
Infttkr, something fran which onlj a broken and doabtfid mijoy* 
'saent could be realised at all, and which in many parts is almost 
painful to tho ear as well as bewildering to the judgment. Yet it is 
dmnanded that, in the teeth of our senses and our oiitioal perception, 
we should consider this wild and abnormal oompositioa as Beet* 
horen's greatest production, simply boenuso tho theories cl certain 
people about the progress of modem music reader this essential; and 
as the disciples of this theory are very militant, and have got a great 
deal of tho current writing about music into their hands, they have a 
large following on |he part of tho public, since there will always bit 
a number of people who will belicre unything if it is told them oAcn 
enough and positively onuugh. Tho principal origin of this perverse 
eiitioism is that it has suited u very strong-willed and seif -asserting 
dramatic comjioser to represent himself as the necessary continuation 
and complement of Beethoven, and therefore it is ncccisaiy to repre- 
sent tho art of the latter as a continual ’progress from men instru- 
mental to choral music, from “ absolute ” music to “ poetic baaie 
mnaio. How completely the latter tlns>ry is cuntrudieted by tho facts 
we endeavoured to indicate in passing ; lor it has been one object of 
this article to point oui what we consider the lalsits of tho view of 
Beethoven’s art referred to, not lKs:ause we care in the least about 
ime party in the musical world or another — art has nothing to do 
with parties — but because such a view of the objects of instrumental 
fflosio and of the nature of Beethoven’s gentiu wo believe to bo 
utterly and perversely false. Whctlier llerr Wagner’s form of music 
is or is not the regenerating influence to the art which he aflSnns it 
to he, is nothing to the purpose here, and no opinion is ofivrod upon 
it: but what is quite certain is that liis art is not tho art of Beet- 
hoven, has not tho some aims, does not rest on tho same baais^ and 
can only be made to appear to do so by arbitrarily distorting Beet- 
hoven to make him fit*into the place assumed for him. Connccfted 
with this heresy is tho stiU more lamentable one, because more 
generally applicable in its error, that progress is a necessary con- 
dition of moaic or of any other art. Those critics who think that 
we ought to accept dutiftdly the abnormal qualities and daflokmoiM 
of form in some of Beethoven’s later works, are nevor tind of 
rominding ns that many of hit ooriicr ones, now liked, mio con- 
•ideesd strange at first, and that there is no such thiim^ at finality in 
art. Quite so; bat ih^ mtixely forget the oonvena trath, (hat 
thsm ia no such thing as inovitahle {wogresa in art^ MHiidannta with 
study mid experience, mKoept in regard to men I s eda i Yiw, and imt 
alwaju in that. To assert that a mnawiaa an stadioua and 
consdant ione as Beethoven muat necaaaarily hire been pngrominfy 
inpoving to the end of bis career, ia to oonfimnd 1iM*Uoiiditiani 
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id •rtiBtic produetion with those of acAaailifie prog^ It would 
be true of a conaeientious and sueoeiiM phyii^ogisti for exmpK 
^ that he must be always advancing^ beca^^ each, aeqiiired fiMstin 
Bcienoe is a starting-point from which toaae^oiw^fbitlter* Birt^wbeu 
people betray such a radical confusion of critical pmeptioia ae to 
speak and. write as if the same reasoning could be af^lied to wcdks 
of imaginative creation, it appears useless to say anything fiartlier, 
merely noting the fuel us an interesting though i^ither ittitating 
psychological phenomenon. 

It is, perhaps, one noteworthy evidence of the inherent grnatiiess 
and stability of Iloethovcu s genius, that even l^s admirers haiw upt 
been able to WTitc him down. From one cause or another, partly 
to be looked for in tlie defective literary organization of n^ost 
musiciann, which makes a pen as dangerous an instrument in their 
hands, to themselves and others^ as a razor in that of a child, it is 
certain that hardly any great genius has had such an amount of 
nonsense and sentimentalism iK)ured over his memory as Beethoven. 
The distortions which hia artistic nature has undergone at the hond^ 
of critics (Jo use Mr. Amohrs expresMon), ‘‘not at the centre of 
their subject/' are even less ill-judged than the adulation^whioh baa 
been lavished uimn his genius in its supposed moral aspect. Hardly 
anything that has been .said of Socrates or of Christ equals the tone 
of solemnity in which Beethoven's moral greatness, and the future 
mission of his music in regenerating mankind, arc spoken of by some 
of these zealous ajxistles. Beethoven was neither a Socrates nor 
a Christ ; nor is music a moral agent, except in the indirect sense 
in which all lu'gh and intellectual pleasures are moral agents. Yet 
wo may offer to his memory one tribute in regard to what may, in 
a certain sense, be called a moral beauty in his art, the result 
of any sentiments vrhich the music is supposed to convey, and which 
might be susceptible of endless interpretations if we once began to 
baUd morality on it in that way, but of the instinctive impseBO^ 
which we gather from it, and which our knowledge of the Gompoimfa 
Ule more than confirms, of w ork seriously meant and carried 
the deliberate and conscientious effort to do the very highest 
author^A power with the gift that had been given him. CkHpipiiAd 
in thift light, Beethoven stands out before us not only aa .^gMat 
and gifted musical poet, but as the earnest, ringle-mindi^ 
arisutious student and worker in his art, net writing hoskn And 
pmophlsts to proclaim bis own greatness, but eeatmt with damg 
Vffy best that labour and perseverance could acoompltth^ grsd^iig 
^ no ttoubkin the effort after perfection, puivoinghia iwth stea4llhl^ 
iind jowIbU in the face of exceptions! triels and 
; man as well as a great artiih . ; 
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The position of the Irish in England, who number about two 
millions of the population, is one which freciucntly suggests oom- 
parisou with that of the Scotch who have eettlod south of tho Tweed. 
One of the latest signs of the interest attaching to this subjoct 
a]>i)eared recently in the columns of a liondon morning paper, in 
which a writer calmly asked wliy tho Irisli settlers in England bad 
not acquired the wealth and influence enjoyed by tho Scotch ; os if 
the circumstances of tho two juees in England were identical, or at 
all similar; os if both were in tho same relation to the new people 
around them ; as if tho former were not the struggling victims of 
servitude and oppression, but, like tho latter, the cheridicd children 
of liberty and independoiice. I*p to a pt'riod not long past thcro 
existed in England a deep-seated prejudice, u]H)n which was ft>uudi4 
a strong belief in the natural iiifrritirlty of the Iri>h raee. Ami this 
^supposed natural inferiorit}' of tlit* irislimaii, as a political theory, 
did important State service in its day. It was ustnl to excuse, if not 
tet justify, the most barbanjus act> ever jK‘r|H>tratt‘d by one man 
against another, c»r by one nation against another. The alleged 
weakness of tho race was u.seil as a co\er for the real wickedness of 
their rulers, and although modern exjM^riiiice has (exploded the 
theory, persons are to he found ulm delight in invidious com- 
parisons, and who afl*ect to U* greatly hcaiidalised by the m>wded 
miseiT, poverty, and ignorance of tlu* Irish }i«>pulatiou in England. 
The position of the Irish is uiidoubtcfliy the very humblest in tlio 
sociii] scale; but what else could it have been, cun»*idcring tho course 
of Irish history, and the demoralisation flou iug from that /ofis et 
origo mahrum, civil war, by which Ireland was racked and torn for 
centuries? 

For a period of four hundred years after the invasion of Henry IF. 
England made every possible elTort to accomplish the conquest of 
Ireland, and when, after a long experience, site fully ri<talised the 
difficulty of the task, she resolved upon a jioHcy of extermination. 
But the Irish are a prolific race, and the policy of extermination 
would have proved a failure hud it not been for the famine of 1 W0-— 47, 
which brought tens of thousands to coffinlcss graves, and banished 
three millions of people for ever from their native land. From tho 
date of this terrible calamity began tho real immigration of the Irish 
into, England. Not even when liord Deputy Moontjoy reported to 
Queen Elizabeth that she hod nothing to reign over in Ireland but 
carcases and asbes, had Ireland passed through sudi horrors as ihdto 
which surrounded her in tho famine year^ and spread desolation and 
dMthin the homes of her people. Fortunately a good ttany oson^pod 
with their lives to Great Britain; ships arriving at Liverpool and 
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other English ports from DnUin, Cork, Watwfbrd, Wexford, 
Drogheda, Dundidk, Eewry, and Londondeny hrought their human 
oaigoes, which wore flung in a helpless, disOfdeired condition, like 
the wreck of a noble vossel, on the English shore. Perhaps there 
never was a people less fitted by previous training and actual eir* 
cumstances to wage the buttle of life in a strange country than the 
Irish who landed in England at this time. Their conditum in the 
bnd from which they came, and under the social influences of which 
they hod been rearefl, wns tbc reverse of that which might tend to 
develop an energetir chiiructer, or call forth those qualities of self’ 
reliance and steady industry which are indispensable to a people 
struggling for subsistence among strangers. Oppressed by an 
exacting landlordism, donieil security of tenure in the fields whieh 
they cultivated, and with the threat of eviction hanging perpetually 
over their homes, which, though poor and miserable, were endeared 
to them by all their family asswiations, they had grown up in a 4©- 
moralising atmosphere of subservience, and in the practice of that 
artificial servility by whieh they endeavoured to mitigate the 
severity of their imperious taskmasters. Having been engaged 
almost exrlusively in agriculture, their habits of life were of a de- 
scription very different from those prevailing in large towns, as their 
occupation had Iwcn different from that which was alone obtainable 
in the nuinufacturing centres in which thty now found themselves. 
Their sudden transition fmm rural to city life left them at a con- 
siderable disadvantage with even the poorest of the EngUtii, for 
owing to their want of technical knowledge of the arts and trades, 
they (Niuld not cuter the field of skilled labour where employment 
was abundant and wages high. They were obliged, therefore, to 
accept the very lowest and luirdest kind of work, such as railroad 
making, quarrying, loading and unloading ships, digging founda- 
tions, boring tunnels, and e.\eavating mines. They were uneducated, 
because the (iovernment whieh made it a penal offence to teach or to 
learn had not vet atoned for its crime by making proviattm fcff 
{iopular oducation. Add to uU this the fact, undeniable ihoa||k 
painful to remember, that the i)ooplp among whom they sought fo 
establish their fortunes, hattsl them on account of their rd^l^^ 
and their country, and it must he admitted that while the IriUl in 
•Rnglnnd bavc Had many enormous difficulties to contencT against, 
they have hod nothing whatever to roly upon but their own pluck, 
energy, and endurance. 

A true estimate of the Irish in England could not he attempted 
without constdoring the jmwerful and pervading i nfl u e n ce tihlcik 
tjheut religion exerts u{xm them. Indeed, thair most stiikifl(g 
raaraoteristio is their unexampled rdigions fidelity. EtotesteRt 
bigotry haiftinioro than once suggested that Itelandb only difllQiilly 
is the priest, a proposition for proof of whibh we ace nhmi te W 
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Il^ llie Iriali get on Bdl enmyirlieM Imt in their ewn 
HHhato^wlio use tins mginiiMBat either not know, or find it oobo 
tranieni to forget, that whoerer the fixxtat^ of the wandering Gori 
have tomod, there also their apiritoal pastor and director has 
Ibllowed, carrying with him all the scored authority to trhioh 
unhesitating reverence was paid in the native land of the nice> 
yaj, BO energetically have the Irish carried on tho work of religious 
propaganda in foreign lands, that it is a pious belief among some 
Catholio ecclesiastics that it was according to a dispensation of 
Providmioe tho Celts were driven forth upon tho wido world, by 
penal lawsi, proscriptions, and confisoations, in order that they might 
scatter broadcast the seeds of faith, and bring strange peoples into 
the one tme fold. 

The devotion of the Irish in England to their priests in all 
spiritual afiairs has remaiiu'd unaltered and unwavering; and, 
v^enever the Church has been assailed, they have rallied to her 
st an d ar d with a burning anxiety to demonstrate their dotormined 
loyalty to her cause. Whether it has be»*n to clear Hyde Park of 
Italian sympathisers, regarding them os enemies and insulters 
of their Chief Pastor, or to face the storm of unti •Catholic passim, 
roused occasionally by the cry of Xo Popciy’ , or, on the other hand, 
to fight with intelligence and oonstsncy the battlo of denominational 
education, they ha\e left no room for doubt of the intensity of their 
Cothriirism. It may, indeed, Im* sanl with truth, that of the thou- 
sands who manifcstixi their religious /.cal on the o(‘ca‘<ion of Onri- 
haldi’s visit to London, and again on tho oi’ciision of tho Xo-I*opery 
riots, there wore % cry many who were more willing to shed their 
blood for tho Churt'h than to obey her jirecepts. .\nd it rous| be 
iriuikly admitted that Irish virtue is not improrccl by transplaota- 
tion in English soil. Although the restraint h of ndtgion are still 
imposed, they are rendered weak by the furco of extraordinary temp* 
tarion and evil example ; and consequently wo too often hear in the 
police courts of English cities stories of Irish crime which would 
4iock the moral sense of tho very lowest of the Irish in their own 
country. The basest moral degradation, howeter, cannot rob an 
Irish Catholic of his faith. He preserves it still as an unpurchasable 
inhcritaqpe, throughout every vicissitude of fortune. ' 

^ppily, tho Irish in England who bring discredit on tho 
ohanotcr of their race are a onall minority, and chiefly belonging 
to^ the second generation, that is to say, Engluih*bom children of 
IriA parents. Tho vast majority load good moral lives, and are 
etiisens oivhom any community mi^t be jmnid. Their religion is 
not mere Hp>wmhip, for in Aeir Kvw they prove that Uio moral 
precepts are with them living principlei of eonduot A rigorana 
<« ecd d «gi^ds daily sacrifioos from its votaries and they must lovo 
ilirim a love deep, earnest, and nncOBi f rianiring, and serve it iritli 
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aajimwaTeriQg and witli all ^ anergjr of azdmt bope and 
toatained entbuaiasm* Thus have the in England loved and 
served the religion of thoir fathers. The hard eaminge ol their 
daily toil have been freely given to build chnrehest eehocds, eoUegeS|\ 
and 6onventB» dedicated to the various purposes of the OalhoUcj 
frith. The Oatholic churches, which are to be found wherever there 
is an Irish population, are crowded on Sundays and hoUdap witik 
congregations composed mainly of the poor, and presenting Boenes of 
religious fervour and devotion seldom met with elsewhere. 

That the Irish who have crossed tho seas and settled in the United 
States or tho colonies should havo preserved the Catholic faith is not 
to l>o wondererl at so much, when we consider the toleration which 
the law extends to all creeds iii those countries, a toleration which is 
tho result of n di'ep sense of tho right of freedom of conscience 
prevailing in those free ccunmunilics. But that in England, where 
anti-Catholic prejudices have been strong, and where thcprofcssioiL 
of tho Catholic religion lias often been mot, not only with distrust 
and suspicion, but inueli petty jx rsocution and material injury, tho 
Irish should have roniain»*d lirui in their Catholicism is remarkable^ 
and goes far to eonfirni the ojiinion that they are tho most religiously 
faithful ]K*ople in Europe. To understand what influence tho religion 
of tho Irishman exerts on his social condition, on his manners, mode 
of life, and domestic relations, we have to determine how it appeals 
to^him in the Hrst instance, and with what sec'rct and pccuhar power 
it inspires bin enthusiastic ami incorinptibh* dexotion. Unquestion- 
ably tho Catholic ndigion appeaK forcibly to the emotional as well 
as the intellectual faculties. Its intellectual powrer has been felt in 
England continuously ^ince tho tractarian movement, drawing to its 
miikl such intcdlectual giants ah Nexvman, Planning, and a host of 
others distinguished. But to a highly imaginative, cmotionsl^ 
and sentimental jicople like the Irish, it appeals with double force* 
In tho pcual day**, when tlu* Irish wen* hunted outlaws in their own 
land, they found in their persccutctl religion the one only solace of 
their affliction ; and when tlicir churches w ore destroyed or oonvmrte| 
to profane uses, they were content to worbhip at its altars^ under tha 
canopy of heaven, in many u hidden valley and lonely glem TPhiifc 
Itligion still apiioals to the exiled Irishman with all the ^oww of 
these historioul rocollcctious and associations. He beholds it ** ptkor 
and pure/* to use an expression of Cardinal Manning^ and if} oenMa 
to him hidlowed by persecution and sanctified by euflSsring. Even 
whoa ho has frilen u ]m»y to temptation and vibUted the heavmli; 
oimimaiidOi he knows that true repentance will bring fergiiNSMMibt 
ai|di amid all the scorn of bis fellow-men, he feels that in the CQ|K 
Memil there is at least one refuge where his ooDSeianoe 
sbtiof end his wesry soul reposo and consolattom « ^ < 

Hot is the oeraaonU of the Catholio Ohnsoh 



f|f"‘Tr ' on ai uftelligeot and imaginatiy '^ei^la. buh Oatihalioa 
inotrocted Ilia moaning of die ritual <n tbeit Ghui!<ril. 

Teetments of the priMt^ the Vghted candle* on file altar, and fdl 
^ die act* performed by the priest durhig the aacred oeleloatien, hare ‘ 
an important meaning for OathoUo 'worshippers They have not 
be^ introduced into the service of the Church arbitrarily, or withojat 
a sufficient purpose, for they recall, and have been designed to reeidl; 
either some holy memories of the militant Church, or some insttvo 
tive incidents in the life of her Divine Founder. In like manner the 


Catholic Church bus adopted a language for hersolf. She baa eboaen 
Latin as a means of communication with all nations, the langua^ in 
which the discussions of her great councils are carried on, in th^ use 
of whidi all her ministers, from the lowest to the highest, must, be 
proficient, yd in trhich she has ordered the mass to be road, ao that 
the holy sacrifice may be offered up in the same tongue among all 
hiatioiis, thus symbolizing her own unity and univorsdlity, and 
maWitig her children to asrist at the celebration with equal facility 
in every part of the world. All this is understood by the most 
illiterate peasant in Donegal or the Ivttst educated Irish hodman in 
Manchester or London, and neither the hodmtm nor the peasant, if 
qpeationed on the subject, would have much difficulty in giving 
satiafimtoiy explanations. 

• Perhaps there is no people in the world, not eiren excepting the 
peasants of Spain or of Italy, among uhom Catholicism is found mqre 
pure, os regards theological dogma, than it is among the Catholic 
Iridi. Their religion is unalloyed by the slightest taint of either 


Protestantism or infidelity, notwithstanding the many Protestant 
schools established in Ireland for proselytising purposes, yd in spito 
of the atmosphere of unbelief by ubicb they are surrounded in Tlng> 
land. Their reverence for the pr(4*epts of tho Church is shown in a 
variety of ways, and by the great exertions which they are ready to 
make to fulfil them. Irish servant-girls who, in their own countiy, 
'thonght nothing of walking several miles to hear moss, ore naturally 
very much distressed when their English mistresses refuse fiiem 
permission to go to church on Sunday morning for this puipose { 
and though it would he unjust to allege that this prohibition pravmtls 
to any great extent, it is nevertheless a fact that Irish girls have ftl 
many instances to choose between losing their situations andl neglect* 
ing tho Sunday obligation to hear mass, and that they expose them* 
selves frequently to great hardship rather than fiiil in the discharge 
of ibis important religious duty. The Irish are also eq|>ecially 
caielal to secure baptism for their children and the sacraments of the 
(%iiinb forthemsehes and their relatives; and thus, from the cradle 
to the grave, at the christening, at the marriage least, and lastly, 
at the bedside of the dying, religion constantly attends them aad 
exivts its powerM influence upon their tl^aghts and condpet, and 
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